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EDITOR’S  PREFACE 

TO  THIS  NEW  EDITION. 

/ 

Previous  lo  our  offering  this  new,  aug- 
mented and  corrected  edition  of  Mr.  Haw. 
kins’s  work  to  the  public,  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  rendering  full  jus- 
tice to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that 

i 

gentleman  has  accomplished  the  very  labo- 
rious task  of  presenting  to  the  english  reader 
a *Resuni6”  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
which  Germany  offers  to  foreigners  generally. 
Although  the  work  does  not  exhaust  any  of 
the  questions  which  the  author  has  touched 
upon,  yet  these  sketches  are  so  ably  and 
instructively  traced  that  a person  desirous 
of  information  will  fully  obtain  it  on  the 
subject  of  history,  national  character,  litera- 
ture, art,  customs  etc.,  of  the  country  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  statistics 
and  topography  of  the  various  states  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Wc  therefore  cannot  pass  a 
sufficient  eulogy  on  its  plan  , and  the  care 
and  perseverance  of  the  author. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  complete  and  to 
correct  his  production  as  much  as  the  haste 
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with  which  this  edition  was  got  up,  allowed 
us;  and  it  was  only  while  engaged  upon 
this  task,  that  we  became  fully  aware  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  author  had  to  overcome.  Although  con- 
vinced that  our  additions  and  corrections 
give  much  additional  value  to  the  work,  we 
must  express  our  opinion  that  it  has  not 
yet  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  be  desirable  for  a publication  of  so 
much  merit,  and  at  which  it  will  arrive  by 
means  of  new  revisions ; we  shall  continue 
carefully  to  collect  the  best  and  newest  ma- 
terials , for  subsequent  editions. 

Frankfort,  June  1839. 
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Thr  object  of  the  following  work  is  to  make 
a small  contribution  to  that  science,  which,  ho- 
wever little  it  may  be  cultivated,  is  only  second 
in  importance  to  one  other, — I mean  the  branch 
of  knowledge  which  has  at  "various  times  been 
designated  Political  Science,  Political  Philosophy, 
Polity,  and  State  Economy.  This  is  something 
quite  distinct  from,  and,  I venture  to  affirm, 
more  interesting  to  society,  than  the  limited 
study  of  Political  Economy,  which  forms  only 
a section  of  it,  and  which  confines  itself  to  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  The  science 
of  State  Economy,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
much  it  has  been  neglected  in  this  country,  in- 
cludes the  whole  internal  regulation  of  states, 
their  resources,  their  composition,  and  their 
means  of  improvement. 

The  country  to  which  this  volume  is  devo- 
ted bas  been  often  described  by  travellers  of 
various  Pastes  and  talents,  each  working  on  his 
own  peculiar  plan,  and  pursuing  his  distinct 
path;  but  no  work  in  our  own  language,  and 
none  with  which  I am  acquainted  in  any  other 
idiom,  attempts  to  draw  so  comprehensive  a 
picture  of  the  entire  land , or  to  afford , even 
within  the  limits  of  many  volumes,  so  concen- 
trated a view  of  its  various  features.  The  learn- 
ed men,  indeed , who  spring  so  abundantly  from 
that  soil,  have  not  neglected  to  portray,  with 
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the  utmost  minuteness , the  country  on  which 
they  east  so  much  lustre,  but  their  labours  are 
scattered  over  an  extensive,  and  not  always  ac- 
cessible ground. 

The  eminent  German  writers  who  have  illus- 
trated the  statistics,  institutions,  and  geography 
of  their  own  country,  will  pardon  the  omissions 
as  well  as  the  commissions  of  this  work,  which 
derives  nearly  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  its 
composition  from  their  researches.  They  will 
discern  imperfections  in  many  parts  which  will 
not  be  equally  perceptible  to  other  eyes ; but  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  their  candour  not 
to  foresee  that  the  desire  which  animates  me 
of  rendering  justice  to  Germany,  will  ensure  on 
their  part  a liberal  interpretation,  if  not  a wel- 
come. Although  the  subject  is  far  from  being 
exhausted  in  this  volume,  and  is  not  even  fuHy 
treated  in  all  its  parts,  yet  by  most  English 
readers  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  large,  if  not 
abundantly  long. 

I am  far  from  professing  to  present  either  a 
Geography  or  a Topography  of  Germany,  — but 
my  endeavour  is  rather  to  paint  out  all  that  is 
most  remarkable  and  characteristic  in  that  coun- 
try ; all  which  distinguishes  it  from  its  neigh- 
bours ; all  which  connects  it  with  the  political, 
literary,  and  social  state  of  mankind;  and  all 
which  marks  its  actual  condition  and  prospects. 
Some  readers  will  find  a few  things  here  which 
they  did  not  expect,  and  others  wrilt  look  in  vain 
for  some  objects  which  they  hoped  to  discover. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  a selection  out  of  so 
vast  a whole;  and  I have  often  sought  rather 
for  that  whieh  lies  under  the  surface  5 and  which 
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is  least  current  in  the  works  of  travellers  and 
geographers,  than  for  matters  familiar  to  all, 
and  readily  available  in  other  sources.  The  qua- 
lity and  the  interest  of  materials  have  guided 
my  choice  much  more  than  their  disposition  to 
form  a compact  and  uniform  system.  Thus  X 
have  omitted  nearly  all  that  relates  to  geology, 
natural  history,  and  climate,  — while  I have 
indulged  freely  in  most  branches  of  statistics, 
and  have  even  introduced  prisons  and  mineral 
waters.  An  author  can  hardly  he  blamed  for 
not  doing  that  of  which  be  does  not  announce 
any  intention;  those,  in  short,  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  Germany,  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
topics  which  I have  handled;  and  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  the  subject,  assuredly  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  a description  still  more  bulky, 
various,  and  prolix. 

K shall  be  amply  rewarded  if  this  imperfect 
compilation  should  in  any  degree  awaken  the 
attention  of  Englishmen  to  a country  which  is 
allied  to  them  by  closer  and  more  natural  ties 
than  any  other  section  of  Europe : to  a people 
who  harmonize  with  us  in  character,  in  ma- 
ny of  their  tastes,  and  in  extraction;  and  who 
are  disposed  to  regard  us  with  a more  fraternal 
eye  than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes.  Our  literature  has, 
in  Germany,  found  its  warmest  admirers,  and 
its  ablest  commentators ; and  long  habits  of  peace 
have  generated  towards  us  an  alliance  of  the 
heart,  not  dependant  on  treaties,  and  not  ca- 
pable of  being  stifled  by  decrees.  In  moments 
of  calamity,  to  that  quarter  we  must  turn  with 
the  best  probability  of  support, — if  the  senti- 
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went  of  national  gratitude  does  really  exist  a 
all;  and  in  all  seasons,  those  amongst  us  who 
may  find  it  convenient  to  quit  their  own  country, 
or  to  educate  their  children  abroad,  will  there 
meet  with  the  nearest  equivalent  for  the  home 
which  they  abandon,  will  incur  the  least  risk 
of  corrupting  the  morals  of  their  children , at 
the  same  time  that  they  secure  for  them  ac- 
complishments, which, , if  they  must  be  sought 
elsewhere,  can  nowhere  be  so  easily  acquired 
as  in  Germany. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various 
sources  to  which  I have  had  recourse;  many 
are  quoted  in  the  text,  or  in  notes,  several  have 
been  obtained  on  the  spot  during  a lengthened 
residence,  and  some  from  frequent  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication  with  natives.  Throughout,  I have 
been  most  largely  indebted  to  the  “Statistical 
and  Genealogical  Almanac*,”  published  annually 
at  Weimar , originally  edited  by  the  late  inde- 
fatigable Hassel,  and  continued  in  the  most 
elaborate  manner  by  Dr;  Froriep,  the  chief  of 
the  remarkable  “Industrie  Comptoir”  at  Weimar, 
from  which  so  many  excellent  productions  have 
emanated.  Stein’s  admirable  “Manual  of  Geo- 
graphy and  Statistics,”  has  also  contributed  to 
my  stores  f. 

For  the  chapter  on  prisons,  embracing  also 
some  portion  of  criminal  and  moral  statistics,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  elaborate  notes  which  Lagar- 

* "Gen^alogisch-Historiach-Statistischer  Almanack" 
To  the  "Almanach  de  Gotha,  published  annually  at 
Gotha , I have  also  been  occasionally  indebted. 

f "Handbuch  der  Geographic  und  Slatistik.'i 
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niitte  has  appended  to  the  Strasburg  edition  of 
„Dr. Julius,  on  Prisons,”  published  in  1S31.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  authorities  to  whom  I must 
express  my  obligations,  1 may  enumerate  in  ge- 
neral terms,  the  well-known  names  of  Hassel, 
Malchus , Schnabel,  Schon,  Berghaus’sf and 
the  “Revue  Germanique,”  which  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

The  history  of  German  literature,  as  far  as, 
the  name  of  Schiller,  is  derived  from  lectures 
delivered  at  the  university  of  Bonn,  by  the  ve- 
nerable and  widely-known  W.  A.  von  Schlegel; 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the?  have  appeared  in 
any  form,  and  I am  indebted  for  them  to  the 
copious  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  my  accom- 
plished friend,  Mr.  George  Toynbee,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  To 
the  talents  and  learning  of  this  gentleman  I 
must  express  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
very  much  valuable  assistance  afforded  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  and  especially  in  the  con- 
tinuation ol  the  history  of  German  literature  to 
the  present  day. 

For  the  materials  of  the  history  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  Germany,  I am  indebted  to  the  “Ge- 
schichte  des  Adels,”  of  Rauschnick.  The  ac- 
count of  the  mineral  waters  has  been  derived 
from  the  “Balneographisches  Statistisch-Histort- 
sches  Hand-  und  Worterbucli”  by  Von  Zedlitz. 
,To  the  wellknown  repertory,  the  “Conversations- 
Lexikon,”  (eighth  edition,)  and  to  its  Supplement, 

■J-  "Annalen  der  Erd-V6lker-  und  Siaatenkunde 
Berlin.  We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  Berghaus  is 
now  publishing  a very  elaborate  systematic  work,  en- 
titled „AUgemeine  Lander-  und  Vblkerkunde.” 
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tlie  “Conversations-Lexikon  der  Neuesten  Zeit 
und  Literatur,”  we  have  had  frequent  recourse. 

The  tables  at  the  and  of  chapter  XVI  are  not 
offered  as  positive  facts,  but  merely  as  probable 
approximations  to  the  real  state  of  things ; they 
can  only  be  regarded  as  evidence  afforded  by 
various  writers,  collected  at  varying  periods; — 
and,  although  more  or  less  correct  at  the  time  , 
at  which  they  were  at  first  severally  published, 
may  no  longer  be  applicable  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things.  Statistical  science  is  not  to  be 
depreciated  because  its  results  are  not  perma- 
nent; in  this  respect  it  partakes  of  the  alloy  of 
allmost  all  human  sciences,  whose  principles  and 
w hose  facts  are  successively  rejected  or  modified 
in  each  coming  generation;  yet  the  labours  of 
our  predecessors  are  not  on  that  account  use- 
less, and  those  who  subsequently  work  in  the 
same  mine  profit  by  their  errors,  omissions,  and 
exaggerations,  and  employ  them  as  a safety- 
lamp  to  guide  their  steps  in  future  researches. 
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SECTION  I. 

GERMANY  CONSIDERED  AS  A WHOLE. 


CHAPTER  *.  ' 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  , FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

The  Germany  of  tlie  Romans  comprised  not 
merely  the  marshy  and  woody  region  bounded 
by  the  Rhine,  Danube,  Vistula,  and  the  Baltic, 
but  also  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Pinnland, 
Livonia,  and  Prussia.  The  races  which  inhabited 
these  territories,  resembled  each  other  more  or 
less  in  physical  character,  manners,  and  language, 
and  were  considered  to  have  had  a common 
origin.  The  ancient  German  was  of  huge  stature; 
he  had  reddish  hair  and  blue  eyes ; he  was  more 
tolerant  of  cold  and  hunger  than  of  heat  and 
thirst;  loyal,  faithful,  and  unsuspicious  towards 
his  friend,  he  well  knew  how  to  dissimulate  and 
deceive  when  acting  against  an  enemy;  he  was 
impatient  of  control  and  regarded  independence 
as  the  greatest  earthly  blessing.  Unacquainted 
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not  only  with  luxuries,  but  with  the  common 
arts  of  life,  such  as  agriculture,  the  use  of  metals, 
and  writing,  his  principal  means  of  existence  were 
furnished  by  scanty  herds  , and  the  precarious 
booty  of  the  chase.  In  time  of  peace  he  was 
given  to  drunkenness  and  gambling , and  was 
accustomed  to  regard  as  divine  suggestions,  the 
plans  which  he  formed  whilst  in  a state  of 
intoxication. 

The  government  of  these  races  was  democra- 
tic ; on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  it  is  true,  the 
heads  of  several  tribes  were  called  kings , but 
regal  power,  as  the  moderns  understand  it,  was 
never  exercised.  There  were  general  assemblies 
of  the  people,  into  which,  at  a certain  age,  every 
youth  was  received,  and  where,  either  at  fixed 
times,  or  on  extraordinary  occasions,  deliberations 
were  held  on  the  necessity  of  declaring  peace 
or  war,  and  on  the  choice  of  leaders.  On  such 
occasions , they  expressed  their  approval  of  a 
proposition  by  striking  their  weapons  on  their 
shields,  and  their  disapprobation  by  hollow  mur- 
murs. On  occasions  of  imminent  danger,  several 
tribes  often  chose  a single  leader,  — generally 
some  chief  noted  for  his  bravery,  whose  example 
was  more  efficacious  than  his  commands.  The 
power  of  the  military  chieftain  was  in  abeyance 
in  time  of  peace,  when  the  sole  authorities  were 
civil  officers  chosen  in  the  general  assemblies, 
to  decide  disputes  and  administer  justice  in  par- 
ticular districts.  These  officers  w'ere  called  princes, 
and  had  each  a guard  and  a council  composed 
of  one  hundred  persons,  but  they  had  no  power 
to  condemn  a freeman  to  death,  or  even  to  cause 
him  to  be  imprisoned  or  beaten. 
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Bravery  was  held  lo  be  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  the  men  of  the  ancient  German  tribes,  and 
chastity  of  their  women.  Polygamy  was  only 
tolerated  in  the  princes,  and  divorces  were  of 
rare  occurrence.  Adultery  was  an  inexpiable 
offence,  and  of  seduction  no  defence  was  admitted. 
The  religious  opinions  of  this  people  could  only 
be  crude  and  imperfect;  they  adored  the  sun, 
moon,  fire  and  earth,  but  they  attributed  the 
supreme  direction  of  human  affairs  to  certain 
gods,  the  creatures  of  their  imagination,  whose 
will  and  decrees  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
to  ascertain.  They  believed  in  a future  world, 
where  the  courageous  are  rewarded  by  feasts, 
where  they  narrate  their  former  exploits,  and 
drink  beer  from  immense  horns,  or  from  the  sculls 
of  their  enemies. 

The  origin  of  the  ancient  Germans,  though 
very  obscure,  is  doubtless  Asiatic:  Joseph  von 
Hammer  calls  them  a Bactrio-Median  race.  They 
first  became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  year 
before  Christ  114,  when  they  invaded  the  Al- 
pine regions,  defeated  the  consul  Papirius  Carho, 
and  carried  on  a successful  war  against  the  re- 
public for  many  years , till  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  Marius , b.  c.  101.  At  this 
period  they  were  called  the  Cimbri , but  very 
little  was  known  respecting  their  origin  or  cha- 
racter. The  next  notice  we  find  of  them , is  in 
the  wars  of  Csesar,  who  after  he  had  conquered 
Gaul,  repulsed  Ariovistus,  a leader  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  invaded  and  wished  to  settle  in 
that  country.  C*sar  twice  crossed  the  Rhine, 
not  with  the  view  of  making  conquests  in  the 
German  deserts,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
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Gaul  from  uitra-rhenane  incursions;  in  bis  later 
Gallic  wars , however , he  had  Germans  in  his 
pay,  as  also  in  his  campaign  against  Pompey. 
The  first  extensive  invasion  of  Germany  was 
made  by  Tiberius , who  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Elbe;  but  the  career  of  Homan  conquest  was 
shortly  interrupted  by  the  defeat , or  rather 
destruction,  of  three  legions  under  Quintilius 
Varus,  by  Herman  the  Cheruscian,  in  the  ninth 
year  before  Christ.  The  Romans  now  repassed 
the  Rhine , and  never  recovered  their  former 
ground , notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  heroic 
Germanicus ; indeed,  they  were  shortly  compelled 
to  abandon  the  project  of  subjugating  Germany. 

In  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the  relation 
of  the  Barbarians  to  the  Romans  was  completely 
altered;  the  policy  of  the  latter  was  no  longer 
aggressive,  and'  they  were  happy  now  to  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  predatory  attacks, 
which,  in  the  intervals  of  civil  war,  the  Germans 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  on  their  neighbours. 
In  the  year  220,  new  races,  the  Visigoths,  Gepidi, 
and  Herulians,  appeared  in  Dacia,  and  about  the 
same  time  we  first  hear  of  the  Alemannl,  a 
mixture  of  Teutonic  tribes,  to  protect  themselves 
against  whom,  the  Romans  erected  the  Vallum 
Momanorum,  parts  of  which  still  remain  between 
Jaxthausen  and  (Ehringen.  As  the  empire  became 
weaker , the  Franks , who , together  with  the 
Alemanni,  were  the  most  powerful  German  people, 
advanced  as  far  as  Spain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
completely  conquered  Gaul,  where  they  formed 
a state  of  which  the  first  king  was  Clovis,  and 
which  was  afterwards  to  comprehend  Germany, 
or  at  least  the  territories  of  the  Saxons,  Thu- 
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ringians,  and  Alemanni.  Clovis  died  in  the  year 
511,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thierry  I., 
who  subjugated  the  Thuringians  in  531 , made 
the  Saxons  tributary  to  his  power,  and  gave 
laws  to  the  Suabians  and  Bavarians.  Thierry 
died  in  534.  The  reigns  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors are  only  remarkable  for  the  bloody  wars 
carrried  on  between  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
The  later  Merovingian  kings  proved  themselves 
to  be  a degenerate  race;  they  led,  for  the  most 
part,  secluded  lives  of  effeminacy  and  debauchery, 
and  abandoned  the  duties  of  government  to  the 
mayors  of  the  palace,  who  abusing  their  authority, 
shortly  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  on  the 
throne. 

The  last  Merovingian  king  was  Childeric  III., 
who  was  deposed  in  752,  by  Pepin,  his  mayor 
of  the  palace,  who,  after  confining  him  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Berten,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  founded  the  C'arlovingian  dynasty.  By 
this  time  the  political  constitution  of  most  of 
the  German  nations  had  made'  a considerable 
advance  towards  its  modern  state.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Franks  was  monarchical,  and  the 
succession  hereditary;  the  king  made  war  or 
concluded  peace  without  consulting  the  states; 
and  new  laws  were  issued  at  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  not  so  much  that  they  might  receive 
the  consent  of  the  latter,  as  in  order  that  they 
might  be  solemnly  established.  The  states  were 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  first  was  co.inposed 
of  bishops,  abbots,  dukes,  and  counts,  who  had 
a deliberative  voice  in  all  the  assemblies;  the 
second  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  inferior 
officers  , whose  only  duty  was  to  receive  the 
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orders  of  the  other.  Measures  were  proposed 
by  the  king  through  his  referendary;  the  states 
of  the  first  class  deliberated  on,  and  the  sovereign 
decided  respecting  them;  in  the  form  of  laws 
they  were  then  communicated  to  the  states  of 
the  second  class,  who  were  enjoined  to  execute 
them.  The  dukes  were  merely  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, who  received  orders  from  the  sovereign; 
instead  of  a salary,  they  had  a certain  domain 
assigned  them,  from  which  they  drew  their  reve- 
nues ; for  instance , the  town  of  Wurzburg  and 
its  dependencies  were  the  domain  of  the  dukes 
of  Franconia , and  at  a subsequent  period , the 
circle  of  Wurtemberg  was  that  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxony.  The  counts,  subordinate  to  the  dukes, 
administered  justice  in  districts  which  were  called 
pagi  or  Guuen — hence  the  names  of  provinces, 
Breisgau,  Aargau,  Rheingau,  <£c.  Royal  commis- 
saries— inifisi  dominie i — travelled  through  the 
duchies  at  stated  times,  to  watch  over  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  a duty  which 
was  also  assigned  to  the  bishops.  Final  appeals 
were  made  to  the  count  palatine,  who  w*as  also 
the  judge  of  the  court.  Neither  duke  nor  count 
was  an  hereditary  title  ; but  the  sovereign  very 
generally  conferred  the  dignity  on  the  sons  or 
brothers  of  those  who  had  previously  been  invested 
with  it.  Though  the  office  of  a count  was  purely 
civil,  he  commanded  the  troops  of  his  district 
in  time  of  w'ar;  he  was  called  a maregrave  when 
the  defence  of  a border  territory  was  entrusted 
to  him.  After  the  counts,  came  the  noble  signors 
or  barons , who  owned  the  greatest  part  of  the 
territory  either  as  fiefs,  or  allodial  estates.  The 
last  order  was  that  of  the  ordinary  nobles,  w'ho 
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composed  the  force  of  the  armies,  and  whose 
military  services  were  repaid  by  small  tiefs,  which 
were  only  granted  for  life,  and  on  condition 
that  the  vassal  should  take  up  arms  on  the 
demand  of  the  prince.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
was  composed  of  artisans  and  of  serfs : the  latter 
had  been  reduced  to  a state  of  servitude  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  or  had  entered  it  voluntarily, 
for  a certain  annual  retribution. 

Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Merovingians  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  after  the  pope  , Zachary, 
had  sanctioned  his  usurpation: — he  was  the  first 
king  of  France  who  was  crowned  with  ecclesias<- 
tical  ceremonies.  Ail  intimate  alliance  existed 
between  this  prince  and  the  pope,  whom,  in  755, 
he  joined  in  chastising  the  enemy  of  the  latter, 
Astolfus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  notwithstanding 
that  his  states  were  decidedly  opposed  to  his 
interference  with  Italian  politics.  Pepin  carried 
on  successful  wars  against  the  Bavarians  and 
Saxons:  the  latter  were  compelled  to  pay  him 
a tribute  of  three  hundred  horses;  and  one  of 
the  conditions  of  a treaty  between  them  and 
the  Franks  was,  that  the  monks  of  Fulda  should 
be  allowed  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
religion. 

Pepin  died  in  768,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
two  sons,  Charlemagne  and  Carloman.  On  the 
decease  of  the  latter  in  771,  the  former  became 
sole  ruler  of  all  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  In 
772,  a great  wrar  was  undertaken  against  the 
Saxons,  principally  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop 
of  Fulda,  whose  Christian  missionaries  they  had 
massacred:  this  contest  long  continued,  wilh 
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various,  and  at  first,  with  very  undecided  results; 
In  782,  Wittekind  defeated  at  Sintal  the  army 
of  Charlemagne,  who  revenged  himself  by  the 
massacre  of  Verden,  where  he  decapitated  four 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  partisans  of  his 
adversary;  at  last,  vanquished  in  two  sanguinary 
battles,  Wittekind  and  his  brother  Alboin  sub- 
mitted to  the  Franks , and  were  baptized  at 
Altigny  in  786.  In  781 , Pepin,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, was  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  Louis, 
his  brother,  king  of  Aquitaine. 

Conquest  invariably  attended  the  arms  of  Charle- 
magne ; he  defeated  the  duke  of  Bavaria , and 
parcelled  out  his  duchy  into  counties;  subjugated 
the  Sclavonrans  in  Pomerania ; and  routed  the 
Huns,  who  had  ravaged  Bavaria:  in  Italy,  his 
arms  were  equally  successful  against  the  empress 
Irene.  In  800,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  the 
West  at  Rome,'  by  Pope  Leo  III.  Three  years 
afterwards  is  the  date  of  the  last  revolt  of  the 
Saxons;  they  were  again  defeated,  and  Charle- 
magne now  transported  ten  thousand  Saxon 
families  hito  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  and 
gave  their  possessions  to  the  Obotrites ; finally, 
the  nation  was  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
the  Franks.  The  last  wars  of  Charlemagne  were 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Danes.  lie  died  in  814,  and  was  buried  at 
• Aix-la-Chapelle , where  the  emperor  Otto  III. 
afterwards  opened  his  tomb,  and  found  him  sitting 
on  a throne  clothed  in  his  imperial  robes. 

In  1163,  this  emperor  was  placed  amongst 
the  saints  of  the  Romish  church  by  the  anti- 
pope,  Pascal  III. ; and  fourteen  years  afterwards 
»ty  the  pope,  Alexander  III.  Though  he  did  not 
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know  how  to  write,  he  was  very  learned  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  was  a great 
patron  of  the  sciences.  He  married  successively 
four  wives,  and  had  five  concubines.  The  terri- 
tories which  he  governed  were  immense : he 
possessed  all  France,  the  county  of  Barcelona 
in  Spain,  Italy  as  far  as  Benevento,  all  Germany, 
the  Low-Countries,  and  a part  of  Hungary. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  Hildegarde,  a Suabian  princess,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  a year  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  signalised  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  by  allowing  the  banished  Saxons  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  government  of  this  prince 
was  perpetually  disturbed  by  his  sons,  who 
rebelled  against  him  and  quarrelled  with  one 
■another.  In  832,  the  pope,  Gregory IV.,  entered 
France  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  these  troubles, 
but  he  finally  took  part  with  the  sons  against 
the  father,  who  was  deposed,  and  confined  in 
the  monastery  of  Prum.  He  was  accused  of 
viewing  with  indifference  the  debaucheries  of  his 
wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Weingar- 
ten , in  Suabia, — of  having  murdered  Bernard, 
king  of  Italy, — and  of  having  neglected  to  hold 
the  customary  assemblies  in  the  month  of  March; 
for  these  offences  he  was  constrained  to  do 
penance  in  public.  He  was  afterwards  absolved 
by  his  bishops  at  St.  Denis;  but  his  rebellious 
sons  continued  to  harass  him  as  before.  He  died 
near  Mainz  in  840,  whilst  marching  against  his 
third  son,  Lewis,  whom  he  had  made  king  of 
Germany  in  817. 

This  prince  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated 
into  the  German  language,  in  which  several  of 
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his  laws  were  published.  To  ensure  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects  he  alienated  a great  part  of  his 
domains;  and  in  this  way  may  be  explained  how 
the  fiefs  came  to  be  hereditary.  In  the  last 
division  which  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  made  of 
his  possessions,  the  imperial  dignity,  Italy,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  were 
allotted  to  Ldthaire,  Germany  to  Lewis,  and 
France  to  Charles  the  Bald.  The  ambition  of 
the  eldest  brother  compelled  the  two  latter  to 
unite  their  forces  against  him  in  order  to  repel 
his  encroachments;  and  a battle  was  fought  at 
Fontcnai , near  Auxerje  in  Burgundy,  where 
Lothaire  was  completely  defeated.  A treaty  of 
peace  was  shortly  afterwards  concluded  at  Ver- 
dun (843)  , by  which  Lewis  was  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  that  part  of  the  empire  to  the* 
right  of  the  Rhine;  several  towns,  as  Spire, 
Mainz,  were  also  conceded  to  him — propter  vini 
eo/mzm,— according  to  the  writers  of  the  day. 

Lewis  the  German  subdued  the  Obotrites  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  made  their  leaders  dukes.  In 
860,  he  established  a law,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  states  were  entitled  to  co-operate  in  whatever 
was  undertaken  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom.  In  870,  he  gained  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  viz.  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  of  the  towns  of  Mainz,  Treves, 
and  Cologne.  This  prince  died  in  876,  and  his 
territories  were  divided  between  his  three  sons: 
Carloman,  the  eldest,  obtained  Bavaria  and  its 
dependencies ; Lewis  III.  was  made  king  of  Saxony 
and  of  Franconia,  and  of  that  part  of  Lorraine 
mentioned  above:  and  Charles  the  Fat  received 
Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Alsatia.  Carloman  took 
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possession  of  Italy,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in 
877:  he  died,  without  legitimate  issue,  in  880; 
and  Bavaria  now  fell  to  his  brother  Lewis,  Italy 
to  Charles  the  Fat.  Lewis  had  also  no  legiti- 
mate issue;  he  died,  882,  of  chagrin,  after  having 
been  defeated  by  the  Normans,  who  had  invaded 
Saxony.  Charles  the  Fat  now  reigned  over  the 
united  territories  of  Lewis  the  German;  and  in 
882,  he  was  made  regent  of  France,  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  Simple;  he  had  already 
been  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope,  John  VIII., 
in  883.  Though  this  prince  could  command  forces 
equal  to  those  of  Charlemagne , his  personal 
weakness  and  incapacity  were  such  that  he  was 
deposed  in  887,  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
his  subjects ; the  French  choosing  Eudes . count 
of  Paris,  to  be  their  sovereign,  the  Italians,  the 
Dukes  Guy  and  Berenger,  and  the  Germans, 
Arnvul,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Carloman,  the 
late  king  of  Bavaria. 

Arnvul  was  poisoned  in  Italy,  in  899.  An 
assembly  of  the  states  was  now  held  at  Forchheim, 
and  Lewis,  son  of  the  late  sovereign,  a boy  of 
seven  years  of  age,  was  elected  king,  because, 
says  Hatton,  the  archbishop  of  Maine,  in  his 
letter  to  Pope  John  IX.. , the  states  thought  it 
better  to  follow  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Franks, 
whose  sovereigns  were  all  of  the  same  family, 
than  to  introduce  a new  custom. 

In  906  and  several  succeeding  years,  Germany 
was  ravaged  by  the  Huns,  who  gained  several 
victories,'  and  tvere  only  averted  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute;  they  finally  turned  their 
arms  against  Italy.  Lewis  IV.  Diet! , withou 
having  been  married,  in  911;  he  was  the  las 
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Carlovlngian  prince  who  reigned  in  Germany. 
As  the  German  monarchy  had  been  a conquest 
of  Charlemagne , it  might  be  expected  that  it 
would  remain  an  hereditary  possession  of  his 
family;  and  that  now,  on  the  death  of  the  last 
descendant  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  it  would 
pass  to  the  line  of  Charles  the  Bald,  which  was 
now  represented  by  Charles  the  Simple;  but  that 
prince  was  too  feeble  to  enforce  his  rights  at 
home,  much  less  to  follow  up  his  claims  abroad, 
and  hence  the  German  states  proceeded  without 
hesitation  to  elect  a sovereign  from  their  own 
body.  The  nobles,  who  thus  assumed  the  power 
of  disposing  of  the  crown,  now  began  to  stipu- 
late for  new  rights  and  exclusive  privileges. 

The  duchies  and  counties  which  had  formerly 
been  governed  by  lieutenants  or  commissaries 
of  the  sovereign,  now  began  to  be  regarded  as 
hereditary  fiefs.  By  degrees  , the  nobilities  and 
states  of  the  different  duchies  which  had  previously 
only  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  king, 
came  to  be  absolutely  dependant  on  their  dukes, 
and  to  hold  as  fiefs  the  estates  which  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  grant  of  the  crown.  Finally, 
the  dukes  possessed  themselves  of  the  domains 
which  had  belonged  to  the  sovereign  in  the 
respective  districts.  The  clergy  also,  soon  extended 
their  dominions;  for  the  sovereign,  dreading  the 
increasing  power  of  the  now.  almost  independent 
nobility,  was  glad  to  exempt  the  ecclesiastical 
princes  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  oppose  the 
latter  to  them. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  the 
states  of  Germany  were  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  one  composed  of  the  Bavarians,  Suabians, 
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ami  Franconians;  the  other  of  the  Saxons:  these 
states  being  united,  elected  unanimously  Otho  the 
Great,  duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  king  of  Germany, 
in  911.  The  great  age  of  this  prince,  however, 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  crown;  and 
he  recommended  them  to  choose  in  his  stead 
Conrad,  count  of  Franconia,  who  was  accordingly 
crowned  king,  October  19th , of  the  same  year. 
During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Germany  was 
again  desolated  by  the  Huns , who  advanced  as 
far  as  Alsatia  and  Lorraine. 

Conrad  died  in  919,  and  the  states  elected 
Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  his 
successor.  The  Huns  had  now  adopted  such  a 
regular  system  of  depredation  in  Germany,  that 
Henry  was  compelled  to  make  important  changes 
in  the  general  constitution  of  the  country  in  order 
to  repel  them : he  set  on  foot  a large  body  of 
cavalry,  which  he  disciplined  with  great  assiduity; 
he  built  several  towns,  and  compelled  the  ninth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  them;  the  Saxon  and  other 
towns  already  .existing,  he  surrounded  with  walls. 
He  decreed  that  all  public  assemblies  and  feasts 
should  be  held  in  cities  alone;  and  he  gave  to 
his  new  citizens  several  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges, even  obliging  the  country-people  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions,  and  to  transport  the  third 
part  of  their  harvests  to  the  magazines  of  the 
cities.  Such  was,  in  a great  measure,  the  origin 
of  the  cities,  of  their  communities  and  guilds. 
The  patrician  families  were  the  descendants  of 
nobles  who  had  changed  their  country  for  a 
town  abode.  Henry  was  a warlike  prince:  besides 
defeating  the  Huns,  he  conquered  Brandenburg, 
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Misnia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Sclavonians , and 
created  marcgraves  for  the  defence  of  those  pro- 
vinces. The  Huns  were  finally  defeated  at  the 
great  battle  of  Merseburg,  where  their  army 
was  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  This  sovereign  died 
in  936,  whilst  meditating  an  expedition  into  Italy; 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg, 
which  be  had  founded.  > 

Otho,  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  succeeded  his 
father;  he  was  elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where, 
after  the  dukes,  princes,  and  other  nobles  had 
voted  for  him,  Hildebert,  the  archbishop  of  Main?!, 
presented  him  to  the  people,  who  approved  the 
election  by  holding  up  their  hands.  After  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  which  was  perfor- 
med by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  Otho  dined  in 
public,  and  was  waited  on  at  table  by  the  dukes 
of  his  empire:  Arnoul,  duke  of  Bavaria,  acted 
as  marshal,  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  as 
grand  seneschal,  and  Herman,  duke  ofSuabia,  as 
grand  cup-bearer.  The  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Otho,  who  was  surnamed  the  Great,  was 
distracted  by  the  revolts  of  his  nobles:  his  latter 
years  were  occupied  by  Italian  expeditions.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  German  clergy  was  princip- 
ally indebted  for  its  power  and  prosperity;  he 
conferred  entire  duchies  and  counties  upon  its 
dignitaries,  and  allowed  them  to  exercise  the 
same  rights  as  the  secular  princes.' 

At  the  diet  held  at  Stella  in  94*2,  there  was 
a great  dispute  amongst  the  German  juriscon- 
sults, as  to  whether  a child  born  after  the  death 
of  its  father,  ought  to  share  the  heritage  of  the 
latter  conjointly  with  Rs  uncles ; Otho  decreed 
that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  a duel 
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which  it  accordingly  was ; two  champions  were 
appointed,  and  the  one  who  represented  the 
cause  of  the  nephew  gained  the  victory.  It 
would  seem  that  Otho  was  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
a right  to  be  proved  either  by  oath  or  by  a 
duel,  at  the  option  of  the  petitioner. 

Otho  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward,  king 
of  England  , and  sister  of  King  Athelstan.  In 
962,  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John  XII., 
whom  he  shortly  afterwards  cited  to  appear 
before  the  council  of  Rome,  to  answer  charges 
of  sacrilege  and  other  enormous  crimes:  the 
pope  refusing  to  obey  the  summons,  was  deposed 
by,  the  council,  which,  in  concert  with  the  em- 
peror, elected  in  his  place  Leo  VIII.  In  964,  a 
famous  decree  of  the  council  of  Rome  gave  to 
Otho , and  to  all  his  successors , the  right  of 
electing  the  pope , as  also  of  appointing  all 
bishops  and  archbishops  in  his  kingdoms:  it  was 
also  declared  that  the  emperor  was  entitled  to 
name  his  successor.  After  the  death  of  Edith, 
Otho  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Ralph,  king 
of  the  two  Burgundies,  who  was  the  first  Roman 
empress  and  queen  of  Germany  who  was  crowned, 
and  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Otho,  who  succeeded 
him  on  his  death  in  973. 

Otho  II.  had  already-  been  elected  king  of 
Germany  in  961,  and  crowned  emperor  in  967: 
he  married  in  972,  Theophania,  niece  of  John 
Zimisces,  emperor  of  the  East.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight,  at  Rome,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 

Otho  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  late 
emperor,  was  only  lhsee  years  of  age  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  crowned  at 
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Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  the  death  of  Pope  JoliuXV. 
he  made  Bruno,  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Franconia, 
his  successor,  and  was  crowned  by  him  in  995, 
after  having  been  elected  emperor,  in  982,  by 
the  diet  of  Verona.  Otho  III.  was  poisoned  in  1002. 
The  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  II.,  or  the  Lame, 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  emperors , presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  in  a sketch  like  the  present. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  counts  pala- 
tine had  their  origin;  there  were  two  principal 
officers  so'  called,  the  one  for  the  Saxons,  the 
other  for  the  Franks ; and  subordinate  ones  in 
several  of  the  large  duchies.  The  two  palatins 
in  chief  were  independent  one  of  the  other, 
and  decided,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  causes  of  appeal,  but  also  the  disputes 
between  the  princes  of  Germany  and  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  residing  in  their  territories.  The 
count  palatine  was  not  merely  a judge:  he  was 
also  the  hereditary  governor  of  the  lands  and 
domains  of  the  emperor  in  his  district,  and 
receiver-general  of  finance.  As  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  Germany  had  no  fixed  residence, 
and  held  their  courts  sometimes  in  one  province 
and  sometimes  in  another,  they  had  palaces  in 
all  the  principal  cities,  and  domains  in  each 
province  for  their  support  during  their  stay;  and 
during  their  absence,  the  conservation  of  their 
rights  was  entrusted  to  the  counts  palatine. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  power  and 
possessions  of  the  clergy  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  body  became  at  last  more  for- 
midable to  the  sovereign  than  the  secular  princes. 

We  shall  here  enumerate  the  rights  which 
were  enjoyed  at  this  period  by  the  emperor  and 
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by  the  states,  in  their  individual  capacities,  or 
collectively  as  the  diet.  The  emperor  had  the 
right  of  conferring  all  the  great  benefices,  of 
confirming  or  annulling  the  election  of  the  popes, 
of  convoking  councils  and  causing  them  to  decide 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  of  conferring  the  title 
of  king  on  his  vassals,  of  granting  vacant  fiefs, 
of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire  accruing 
from  the  domains,  tolls,  gold  and  silver  mines, 
tributes  of  the  Jews,  and  fines,  of  disposing  of 
Italy  as  its  sovereign,  of  establishing  fairs  and 
cities,  and  conferring  civic  rights,  of  convoking 
diets  and  fixing  their  duration,  of  coining  and 
of  granting  that  privilege  to  the  states,  and  of 
causing  justice  to  be  administered  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  states. 

The  states,  in  their  collective  capacity  as  the 
diet,  elected  the  kings  of  Germany,  appointed 
thair  guardians , passed  laws,  declared  war  and 
concluded  peace,  decided  the  disputes  of  other 
states,  and  judged  and  condemned  other  states 
accused  of  crime  and  rebellion.  In  their  own 
territories,  the  states  could  form  alliances  amongst 
themselves , declare  war  and  build  fortresses, 
send  ambassadors  to  foreign  princes,  transmit 
their  fiefs  to  their  sons,  assemble  their  provincial 
states  and  cause  their  vassals  to  be  tried  by 
them.  The  states  were  also  privileged  by  the 
emperor,  to  coin  money,  to  establish  fairs,  to 
exact  tolls,  to  receive  Jews,  administer  justice, 
and  possess  gold  mines. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  the  dukes 
of  the  house  of  Franconia  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany.  The  first  sovereign  of  this  line 
was  Conrad  II.,  who  was  chosen  by  a majority 
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of  votes  in  1024;  he  was  crowned  at  Mainz  by 
the  archbishop.  His  nobles  took  the  oatii  of  fide- 
lity in  the  following  order:  first  the  bishops, 
then  the  dukes,  then  the  other  princes  and  high 
officers ; afterwards  the  barons  or  free  lords, 
then  the  ordinary  nobles;  and  finally,  the  free- 
men attached  to  the  high  nobility  by  fiefs  or 
certain  duties.  Conrad  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Monza.  He  passed 
a law  which  decreed  that  no  vassal  should  be 
deprived  of  his  fief,  except  for  felony,  and  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers.  He  died  at  Utrecht 
in  1039. 

It  was  under  the  sovereigns  of  this  line  that 
the  regulations  respecting  the  expedition  to  Italy 
were  first  enforced.  We  find  that  it  was  then 
the  custom  for  the  kings  of  Germany,  before 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperors,  to 
announce  their  intention  a year  and  six  weeks 
before-hamf ; then  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown 
must  assemble  on  the  plain  of  Roucale,  to  be 
passed  in  review;  the  nobles  must  also  bring 
with  them  their  vassals;  and  all,  of  whatever 
rank,  who  did  not  appear,  forfeited  their  fiefs. 
At  this  period , the  princes  had  already  their 
officers  of  court,  namely,  a marshal,  a seneschal, 
a cupbearer,  and  a chamberlain.- 

To  show  the  relation  which  existed  at  this 
time  between  many  inferior  nobles  and  the  dukes, 
we  may  quote  here  the  answer  which,  according 
to  Wippon,  the  counts  and  lords  of  the  duchy 
of  Suabia  made  to  Duke  Ernest  when  he  sum- 
moned them  to  rebel  against  the  emperor:  — 
"If  we  were  the  slaves  of  the  king,  and  he  had 
subjected  us  to  your  laws,  we  would  follow 
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you  in  r11  your  enterprises ; but  we  are  free, 
and  the  emperor  is  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
mon defender  of  our  liberties,  which  we  shall 
lose  if  we  separate  ourselves  from  him;  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  you  require  of  us  that  which 
is  unjust,  we  shall  make  use  of  our  liberty  to 
return  to  the  emperor , who  has  only  submitted 
us  to  you  under  certain  conditions.  “ 

Conrad  died  in  1039,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Henry  III.  The  times  of  Conrad  and 
Henry  were  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
German  -monarchy;  but  the  early  death  of  the 
latter,  in  1056,  ihe  minority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  feminine  government  of  the  mother 
of  the  latter,  .Agnes  of  Guienne,  were  but  too 
favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  great  nobles. 
A contingent  misfortune  might  have  brought  the 
imperial  throne  into  a dependant  state;  and  such 
a misfortune  at  length  befell  it  in  the  increase 
of  the  papal  power.  Henry  IV.  was  engaged, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  in  a war  against 
the  Saxons;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Rudolf  of 
Rheinfeld,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  Bertold  of  Zse- 
ringhen,  duke  of  Carinthia,  united  their  arms 
against  him.  In  1076,  the  king,  after  having 
had  numerous  disputes  with  the  pope,  ventured 
on  his  deposition  at  a diet  held  at  Worms. 
When  the  bishops  made  this  known  in  Home, 
the  knights  and  the  people  of  that  city,  always 
ready  to  embrace  the  side  of  (hose  who  exalted 
the  cause  of  Rome,  took  up  arms  under  the 
prefect  of  the  town,  but  the  pope  represented 
to  them  that  spiritual  arms  alone  must  gain  the 
victory  in  this  contest.  He  assembled  a hundred 
and  ten  bishops,  and  put  under  the  bauti,  Sieg- 
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fried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  disturber  of  the 
German  empire,  together  with  ail  the  bishops 
and  abbotg  who  had  been  present  at  the  diet 
of  Worms ; lastly,  he  extended  the  same  penalty 
to  the  king,  declaring  that  he  who  had  violated 
the  honours  of  the  church,  had  more  than  de- 
served to  lose  his  own.  „I  will  give  him  pence, “ 
said  Gregory,  „when  he  shall  seek  peace  with 
God,“  (meaning  with  himself).  „I  cannot  find 
that  when  the  .Lord  confided  to  the  apostle  the  ■' 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  he  made  any  exception 
in  favour  of  kings.  “ 

At  this  crisis,  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Ber- 
told,  and  Rudolf,  consulted  together,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  summoning  of  a diet,  in  which 
they  urged  the  king,  since  those  who  for  a 
year  and  a day  remained  under  the  bann  for- 
feited their  estates,  to  oblige  the  pope  to  come 
to  Germany.  The  people  at  this  period,  influenced 
by  the  monks,  who,  by  castigation,  fasting, 
silence,  and  strict  obedience  to  their  orders, 
had  attained  a high  degree  of  popular  veneration, 
were  for  the  most  part  determined  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  Rome.  The  emperor,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  the 
pope  should  make  his  appearance  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  Alps,  preferred  to  go  and  seek 
absolution  in  Italy.  He  found  Gregory  at  Ca- 
nossa,  a strong  fortress  belonging  to  Matilda, 
countess  of  Este , which  had  been  formed  by 
nature  and  art,  as  a secure  asylum.  After  the 
king  had  for  three  days  and  nights  entreated 
pardon,  with  lamentation,  in  penitential  gar- 
ments, and  with  naked  feet,  Gregory  gave  him 
absolution,  under  an  engagement  that  he  should, 
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within  a limited  time,  and  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  pope,  reconcile  himself  with  the 
German  princes  and  their  party.  Notwithstanding 
these  attempts  at  reconciliation,  his  enemies  in 
the  empire  declared  shortly  afterwards  Duke 
Rudolf,  King  of  the  Germans;  but  the  fortune 
of  arms  was  on  the  side  of  Henry;  Rudolf  was*0 
slain  in  1080,  and  Herman  of  Luxemburg,  his 
successor,  fell  through  his  own  pusillanimity. 
The  pope  was  now  expelled  from  Rome,  yet 
the  public  sentiment  destroyed  the  effect  of  the 
emperor’s  victories.  The  altar  afforded  an  asy- 
lum against  the  exertion  of  the  royal  power, 
and  the  privileges  of  particular  ranks  began  to 
display  an  influence,  which  in  the  sequel  became, 
In  an  unforeseen  manner,  beneficial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity.  The  king’s  enemies  were 
in  his  owrn  house ; his  eldest  born , who  had 
revolted,  was  scarcely  dead,  when  his  second 
son,  Henry,  imitating  the  former,  raised  a re- 
bellious hand  against  the  declining  strength  of 
his  .father,  who  had  already  fought  sixty-live 
battles:  the  sons  of  the  monarch  were  ever 
ready  to  enter  into  litigation  against  the  privi- 
leges of  the  crown,  so  long  as  they  had  it  not 
In  their  possession.  In  1106,  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  Henry  IV.  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding  the  insignia  of  monarchy 
into  the  hands  of  his  son.  Grief  and  vexation 
shortened  his  days;  and  after  his  death  his  body 
remained  five  years  above  ground,  in  a little 
Chapel,  in  the  cathedral  at  Spire,  until,  released 
from  the  bann,  it  at  length  obtained  rest  in  a 
consecrated  grave.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  V.,  who  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
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Henry  I.  of  England;  after  liis  decease,  this 
princess  was  united  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou , by 
whom  she  had  a son , afterwards  Henry  II., 
king  of  England.  Henry  V.  renewed  the  war 
against  the  papal  chair,  In  which  his  father  had 
fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  the  pope. 
In  1111,  Paschalis  II.  in  the  midst  of  a solemn 
assembly  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Chris- 
tian world , was  seized  and  made  captive  by 
this  emperor^  But  so  powerful  wras  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  that  no  victory,  no-  rival  pope, 
no  calumnious,  or  even  just  reproaches,  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  secure  to  the  emperor  a 
decisive  advantage.  At  length,  in  1122,  Pope 
Callixtus  III.  compromised  the  dispute  concerning 
investitures  with  Henry  V. ; it  was  agreed,  ,,that 
the  election  should  be  left  to  the  capitularies: 
the  spiritual  investiture  should  be  performed  by 
the  pope  with  a ring  and  staff,  and  that  of  the 
temporalities  by  the  emperor,  with  the  sceptre; 
that  a privilege  should  also  be  reserved  to  the 
emperor  to  be  present,  either  in  person  or  by 
his  commissaries,  at  the  election  and  consecration  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  better  party.  “ 
About  this  time  the  progressive  culture  of 
estates,  and  the  growth  of  arts , enriched  the 
husbandmen  and  artificers,  and  a new  interest 
was  thus  formed  in  opposition  to  the  powerful 
nobility.  The  third  state  adhered  to  the  monarch 
and  the  great  lords,  from  whom  it  obtained 
liberties  which  gave  it  security.  The  people  of 
this  class  gradually  flocked  to  cities,  which 
afforded  them  the  safety  founded  upon  union; 
and  several  cities  often  formed  alliances  with 
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each  other.  Already,  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  I. 
and  of  Conrad  II.,  the  rights  of  the  cities  of 
Soest,  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  and  Lubeck,  became 
examples  to  other  places;  and  the  towns  founded 
by  the  dukes  of  Zsehringen  soon  showed  that 
free  men  can  do  nothing  better  to  secure  their 
independence  than  to  assemble  themselves  in 
numerous  communities. 

Henry  V.  died  1125,  and  the  states  assembled 
at  Mainz,  elected  Lothaire,  count  of  Supplinburg, 
to  succeed  .him.  At  this  period  the  power  of 
the  emperor  had  dwindled  to  a shadow:  formerly 
he  had  balanced  the  clergy  against  the  temporal 
states,  and  had  hoped  by  patronising  the  former, 
to  strengthen  his  position;  but  these  expectations 
were  futile , for  the  clergy  used  its  increase  of 
power  to  embarrass,  instead  of  to  assist  him,  * 
and  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  nobles  instead 
of  joining  him  against  them. 

About  this  time,  the  office  of  count  became 
hereditary,  and  those  who  held  it,  instead  of 
signing  themselves  as  heretofore,  simply  Henry 
Count,  or  Ulrich  Count,  as  the  case  might  be, 
now  assumed  the  names  of  the  districts  over 
which  they  had  been  appointed.  Under  the 
Franconian  emperors,  the  law  of  primogeniture 
was  observed  in  the  heritage  of  duchies  and 
counties;  but  under  the  Suabian  line  which 
succeeded  them,  it  fell  into  disuse. 

Lothaire  II.,  the  last  of  the  Franconian  em- 
perors, died  in  1137,  and  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  son  of  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen, 
and  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  was  elected 
at  Coblenz  to  succeed  him.  At  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  1152,  his  nephew,  Frederic  I., 
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surnamed  Barbarossa,  then  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  already  celebrated  for  military  exploits, 
ascended  the  throne. 

Rome  soon  experienced  how  much  Frederic 
was  capable  of  effecting  against  or  in  favour 
of  papacy;  for  when,  in  1159,  the  cardinals 
could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  a successor  to 
Hadrian  IV.,  he  wrote  to  them,  declaring  that 
he  would  summon  a general  assembly  of  all 
Christendom.  They  then  united  their  endeavours 
in  favour  of  Alexander  III. , a prelate  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  experience;  but  a synod, 
held  by  the  emperor  at  Pavia,  declared  for 
Octavius,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV. 
Alexander  pronounced  the  bann  of  the  church 
against  his  opponent,  declared  the  emperor  to 
have  forfeited  the  crown,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  in  his  own  cause  all  the  Christian  courts. 
But  the  army  of  the  emperor,  at  the  head  of 
which  fought  the  two  archbishops  of  Mainz  and 
of  Cologne,  marched  towards  Rome,  and  Alex- 
ander fled  to  Montpellier.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  greatest  and  strongest  towns  of  Lombardy 
had  formed  a combination  for  establishing  a 
free  republic,  and ' a similar  spirit  began  anew 
to  display  itself  in  Rome.  The  cities  embraced 
the  cause  of  Alexander , from  apprehension  of  . 
the  imperial  power;  and  the  two  great  factions 
of  the  Guelplis  who  favoured  the  papacy,  and 
the  Ghibellines  in  opposition  to  it,  were  now 
formed. 

The  emperor  entered  Italy,  burnt  Crema,  Tor- 
tona,  and  Milan,-  ordered  salt  to  be  strewed 
where  the  latter  had  stood,  and  commanded  that 
fields  and  meadows  should  be  formed  on  the 
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site  of  Its  ancient  palaces;  the  fortresses  lie 
gave  into  the  hands  of  Ghibelline  lords.  Long 
and  severe  was  the  struggle  of  Frederic  against 
Alexander  and  the  Lombard  towns:  at  last,  af- 
ter a victorious  campaign,  he  offered  peace  on 
condition  that  both  tile  popes  should  resign  their 
pretensions,  and  that  a free  election  should  unite 
the  Christian  world;  however,  the  proposal  was 
not  listened  to,  and  the  emperor  marched  as  a 
conqueror  into  Rome.  But  the  intemperance  of 
his  soldiers  thinned  his  ranks , and  carried  off 
almost  all  the  prihces  of  the  army;  so  that  the 
victory  most  desired  was  to  escape  the  pesti- 
lence, and  to  obtain  refuge  in  the  Apennines 
from  the  troops  of  the  Lombard  towns. 

In  1168  we  find  Milan  rebuilt,  and  in  the 
space  of  a year  the  abode  of  15,000  warriors. 
In  1174,  Frederic  had  again  recourse  to  arms; 
but  two  years  afterwards  was  completely  defeat- 
ed by  the  Milanese  at  Legnano.  The  emperor, 
on  this  occasion,  was  not  so  much  humiliated 
by  the  success  of  his  adversaries,  as  by  the  de- 
fection of  his  friend,  Henry  the  Lion,,  at  a time 
when  he  was  suffering  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
and  in  spite  of  his  personal  remonstrances.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  schism,  Frederic  was 
reconciled  with  Pope  Alexander : he  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  pontiff , who  hastened  to  embrace 
him  and  conduct  him  to  the  altar.  The  cities 
were  confirmed,  for  a certain  period,  in  the  rights 
of  Which  they  had  possessed  themselves;  and 
Alexander,  the  father  of  the  Italian  republics, 
made  a triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  which  the 
old  consuls  might  have  envied  him> 
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On  tlie  return  of  Frederic  to  Germany,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  the  treason  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
who  refusing  to  appear  before  the  diet  to  answer 
the  charges  against  him,  was  deprived  of  his 
honours,  fiefs,  and  other  dignities,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  except  his  allodial  possessions  of  Brunswick 
and  Luneburg.  His  extensive  territories  were 
divided  as  follows:  — the  duchy  of  Saxony  and 
tiie  circle  of  Wittenberg,  were  given  to  Bernard 
of  Anhalt;  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  fell  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  his  prin- 
cipal enemy;  the  county  of  Holstein  was  made 
a fief  of  the  empire;  the  archbishop  of  Mainz 
obtained  Eielisfeld ; and , indeed , most  of  the 
neighbouring  ecclesiastical  princes  had  their  ter- 
ritories enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  duke. 
The  landgraves  of  Thuringia  possessed  themsel- 
ves of  the  county  — palatine  of  Saxony.  The  du- 
chy of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  von  Wittels- 
bach,  'tke  ancestor  of  the  present  royal  family 
of  Bavaria.  The  counties  of  Carinthia,  Styria, 
and  Tyrol,  which  had  formerly  been  subordinate 
to  this  duchy,  now  became  imperial  fiefs.  Lubeck 
and  Ratisbon  were  declared  imperial  cities;  and 
the  Sclavonian  princes,  who  had  been  vassals  of 
Henry,  were  made  princes  of  the  empire  under 
the  name  of  dukes  of  Pomerania.  Thus  the 
treason  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  entailed  con- 
sequences which  .completely  altered  the  face  of 
the  German  empire. 

In  1188  a diet  was  held  at  Mainz,  where 
Barbarossa  and  a great  part  of  the  German  no- 
bility took  the  cross.  The  crusading  army  as- 
sembled at  Presburg,  marched  through  Hungary, 
spread  terror  among  the  Greeks,  defeated  the 
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army  of  the  Seljukes,  and  arrived  at  the  fron- 
tier of  Syria.  Not  far  from  the  place  where 
Alexander  the  Great  incurred  the  risk  of  death 
from  a similar,  accident,  the  emperor  perished 
by  bathing  in  the  cold  stream  ofSaleph;  he  was 
buried  at  Antioch  in  1190.  During  this  crusade, 
Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  son  of  the  emperor, 
founded  the  Teutonic  order,  of  which  the  first 
grand-master  was  Henry  Walipot  of  Bassenheiin; 
it  was  afterwards  confirmed,  in  1191,  by  Pope 
Celestinus. 

Barbarossa  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  VI., 
"who  became  more  powerful  in  Italy  thair  any 
of  his  predecessors.  This  prince  obliged  the  duke 
of  Austria  to  deliver  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  into 
his  hands,  and  would  not  release  him  until  after 
he  had  purchased  his  ransom  with  seventy  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  He  laid  claim  to  the  mines 
of  Saxony,  which  were  now  becoming  celebrated, 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  forced  the  pos- 
sessors to  give  up  at  least  one-third  of  the  re- 
venue. The  Cyprian  king,  of  the  house  of  Lu- 
signan,  and  Leo,  king  of  the  neighbouring  Ar- 
menia, or  properly  Cilicia,  acknowledged  his 
power,  which  was  greater  than  any  other  prince 
in  Christendom  possessed.  He  had  persuaded  a great 
proportion  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  assent 
that  the  throne  of  Germany  should  be  declared 
hereditary;  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  this 
important  plan  into  execution  by  death,  when  he 
had  only  attained  his  thirty-second  year.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  empress, 
Constance,  daughter  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  to 
avenge  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated 
her  rebellious  countrymen. 
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The  states  now  made  choice , not  of  his  son 
Frederic,  who  was  but  three  years  old,  but  of 
his  brother  Philip,  to  whom  some  princes,  however, 
from  disaffection  or  apprehensions  for  their  li- 
berties, opposed  Otho  IV.,  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  While  these  rivals  threw  the  empire  into 
disorder,  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  celebrated 
pope,  Innocent  HI. , acknowledged  the  preten- 
sions of  Frederic.  The  wrar  between  Philip  and 
Otho  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former,  who, 
in  1207,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Ckapelle,  by 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne;  but  the  succeeding 
year  terminated  both  his  reign  and  his  life : he 
was  murdered,  June  22,  1208,  at  Bamberg,  by 
Otho  von  Wittelsbach. 

The  states  now  assembled  at  Frankfort , and 
agreed  on  the  election  of  Otho , who  also  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  Innocent  HI.,  after 
having  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend  the  rights 
of  the  empire  , to  protect  the  church,  and  espe- 
cially the  holy  see,  and  not  to  attack  the  youth- 
ful Frederic,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Notwith- 
standing these  pledges,  Otho  soon  rushed  pre- 
cipitately into  the  same  measures  which  had 
involved  his  predecessors  hi  so  many  couilicts 
with  the  Homan  see.  Accordingly,  Innocent  ex- 
communicated him,  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire abandoned  him  for  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI., 
who,  accompanied  by  the  bishops,  entered  Ger- 
many in  1212,  and  was  crowned  at  Mainz.  Otho, 
too  feeble  to  resist  his  successful  rival,  retired 
to  his  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Shortly  afterwards, 
in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  the  count  of  Flamires, 
he  was  completely  defeated  at  Bouvines  by  the 
French:  he  died  at  Hamburg  in  1218. 
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Frederic  II.,  was  animated  by  an  heroic  spirit; 
he  was  equal  to  the  bravest  of  the  ancient  Cse- 
sars,  and  in  intelligence  superior  to  most  of 
them.  He  conceived  the  same  partiality  for  the 
poetry  of  the  Provencals,  which  his  father,  and 
his  son  Conrad,  with  many  other  princes  and 
lords  of  those  times,  had  entertained  for  that 
of  the  Germans : tenderness,  animation,  and  ele- 
gance pervade  the  works  of  this  prince  and  of 
his  noble  relatives.  Love  and  virtue  were  not 
their  only  themes;  the  corruptions  of  the  age 
were  reprehended  in  their  verses,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Richard  and  Saladin  celebrated;  the 
lyre  resounded  with  the  praises  of  God,  the' 
beauties  of  the  Armament  and  of  all  nature,  and 
with  the  imaginary  scenes  of  romance.  Frederic 
was  gifted  with  a penetrating  genius;  but  amidst 
his  sublimity  he  was  endowed  with  grace  and 
gentleness;  and  his  affability  and  true  humanity 
endeared  him  to  all.  He  possessed  immovable 
firmness , and  a greatness  of  individual  cha- 
racter, the  impression  of  which  long  survived  his 
death  * 

In  1215,  this  sovereign  exacted  an  oath  from 
his  nobles  not  to  coin  bad  money,  not  to  levy 
extraordinary  tolls,  and  not  to  steal  on  the  high- 
way. The  Teutonic  knights,  being  obliged  to 
quit  Acre,  returned  to  Germany,  where  their 
grand-master  was  received  into  the  number  of 
the  imperial  princes.  The  popes,  in  >order  to 
keep  Frederic  employed  in  distant  countries, 
compelled  him  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to 

* Such  is  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  this  remarkable 
man  by  the  historian  Mfiller;  but  some  other  writers 
entertain  an  opinion  far  less  favourable. 
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deliver  the  holy  sepulchre;  which,  after  having 
been  excommunicated  for  his  delay  by  Gregory  IX., 
he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  in  1229.  He  concluded 
his  eastern  expedition  without  bloodshed,  for 
Meledin,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  gave  up  to  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
reth, and  other  holy  places,  without  resorting 
to  arms. 

Gregory  IX.  had  ascended  the  papal  chair  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  held  it 
fourteen  years  in  perpetual  contention  with  the 
emperor : he  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  IV.  In 
the  employment  of  spiritual  arms,  the  use  of 
other  weapons  was  not  lost  sight  of;  but  the 
former  were  now  wielded  with  more  than  usual 
energy  by  both  parties.  The  emperor  also  ridi- 
culed the  affected  solemnity  of  his  adversaries, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  lower  their  influence.  So  little,  indeed,  did 
he  respect  either  clerical  immunities  or  popular 
prejudices,  that  he  suffered  priests  convicted  of 
crimes,  to  be  hanged  or  burned;  and  he  built 
a city  in  the  south  of  Italy  for  the  Saracens 
whom  he  had  subdued;  but  the  time  for  eflect- 
ing  the  revolution  which  he  meditated  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

In  1240  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, 
who  accused  him  of  having  blasphemed  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  and  of  having 
formed  a design  to  extirpate  the  Christian  reli- 
gion: this  accusation,  however,  the  emperor 
successfully  repelled.  Germany  remained  faithful 
to  Frederic,  until  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  deserted 
him:  after  whose  death  the  landgrave  of  Thu- 
ringia, and  then  William,  count  of  Holland, 
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wore  opposed  to  the  condemned  Frederic  with 
the  imperial  title.  The  latter  resisted  with  un- 
shaken fortitude,  until  fortune  was  unfaithful 
to  him  in  every  region  of  his  empire.  Public 
opinion , under  the  guidance  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  was  the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  and  he 
died  in  1252,  a prey  to  woe  and  disappointment. 

During  the  troubles  of  this  period,  the  impe- 
rial power  diminished , whilst  that  of  the  states 
increased:  the  latter  now  arrogated  to  themsel- 
ves the  right  of  deposing  as  well  as  of  electing 
the  emperor,  and  claimed  a voice  in  the  creation 
of  princes,  and  in  the  distribution  of  fiefs:  in 
their  own  territories,  now  hereditary,  the  chiefs 
ruled  with  unbounded  sway,  and  though  much 
harassed  by  their  own  nobles,  would  admit  of 
no  interference  from  the  emperor. 

Neither  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederic,  who  fell 
in  the  defence  of  his  hereditary  possessions; 
nor  William,  who  perished  prematurely  by  a 
different  fate ; nor  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  brother 
of  the  English  king,  who  was  elected  by  some 
of  the  princes,  and  only  knew  how  to  sell  pri- 
vileges in  order  to  reimburse  himself  for  the 
sums  they  hat  cost  him;  norAlphonso  of  Castile, 
to  whom  others  confided  the  crown;  nor  any 
other  prince  in  Christendom,  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  requisite  for  restoring  the 
royal  authority  in  Germany,  and  the  imperial 
dignity  in  Europe,  to  that  degree. of  eminence 
which  had  been  maintained  during  the  three 
preceding  centuries.  The  supreme  magistracy  of 
the  European  commonwealth  fell  into  such  a 
state  of  weakness,  that  the  three  - and  - twenty 
years  which  followed  the  death  of  Frederic,  are 
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termed  by  many  an  interregnum,  or  a period  of 
vacation  of  tlie  throne ; and  we  may  so  consider 
them  without  doing  injustice  to  the  character  of 
the  age. 

This  interregnum  facilitated  the  consolidation 
of  the  power  of  the  states;  they  now  seized 
upon  the  domains  of  the  crown  which  were 
situated  in  their  respective  territories.  No  diets 
were  held  for  the  administration  of  justice; 
disputes  were  decided  by  duels;  and  the  roads, 
the  navigable  waters,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  was  exposed  to  the  preda- 
tory excursions  of  lawless  knights  and  nobles, 
who  inhabited  innumerable  fortresses. 

In  1254,  the  states,  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order,  united  in  common 
defence : thus  was  formed  the  Rhenish  confe- 
deracy; and  minor  associations  of  the  same  na- 
ture were  established  throughout  the  country. 
The  Hanseatic  league  was  now  called  into  exis- 
tence, and  was  shortly  composed  of  eighty  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Germany:  these  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  — Lubeck  was  at  the  head 
of  the  first,  and  of  the  league  in  general;  Co- 
logne of  the  second,  Brunswick  of  the  third,  and 
Dantzic  of  the  fourth.  Abroad,  this  celebrated 
commercial  union  had  its  principal  establishments 
at  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Novogorod. 

We  have  already  seen  the  people  excluded 
from  the  election  of  the  emperor:  but  an  elec- 
toral college  was  next  founded,  which  excluded 
from  the  exercise  of  that  function  the  great 
mass  of  the  nobility,  and  conferred  it  exclusively 
on  the  chief  temporal  and  spiritual  princes.  This 
limitation  of  their  powers  was  regarded,  however, 
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bj'  many  of  the  nobles  as  a benefit:  they  were 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  danger  and  expense 
of  journeying  to  attend  the  diets,  to  which  they 
had  formerly  been  peremptorily  summoned. 

Conrad  IV.  died  in  1254,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight. His  son  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Ho- 
henstauflfen,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Italy,  at  the 
battle  of  Aquila,  in  1268,  and  beheaded  at  Nap- 
les by  the  brutal  Charles  of  Anjou. 

In  1273,  the  prince  electors  of  Germany,  wea- 
ried of  the  anarchy  which  had  now  prevailed  for 
several  years,  determined  at  length  to  give  a 
new  chief  to  the  empire:  they  were  partly,  also, 
incited  to- this  by  the  pope,  Gregory  X.,  who 
threatened  to  elect  one  himself.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Iludolf,  count  of  Habsbu^g,  whose  here- 
ditary power  was  inconsiderable;  but  as  he  had 
been  richly  endowed  by  nature,  he  found  re- 
sources wich  ensured  him  success,  in  his  great 
capacity  and  military  talents.  He  conducted  the 
affairs  of  his  government  with  benevolence  and 
paternal  dignity.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
power  of  his  family,  by  investing  his  sons  with 
the  duchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  Wendismark,  and 
Carniola,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  by  marry- 
ing three  of  his  daughters  to  the  electors  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Brandenburg. 

The  death  of  Rudolf  took  place  in  1291  ; it 
was  followed  by  au  interregnum  of  nine  months, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  election  of  Adolf, 
count  of  Nassau,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Albert,  son  of  the  late  emperor,  w;ho  was  too 
powerful  and  ambitious  to  suit  the  designs  of 
the  electors,  accustomed  to  measure  their  own 
strength  by  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign.  The 
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now  emperor  was  not  rich  enough  to  repay  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort  the  expenses  of  his  elec- 
tion; nor  could  he  raise  twelve  thousand  marks 
of  silver,  to  pay  for  the  province  of  Thuringia, 
which  he  had  bought  of  Albert  the  Unnatural, 
its  landgrave.  Partly  in  order  to  obtain  the 
money  necessary  for  this  purpose,  he  entered 
into  a subsidiary  treaty  against  France,  with 
Edward,  king  of  England. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  encountering  an  un- 
expected opposition  in  taking  possession  of  Thu- 
ringia, Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf,  en- 
couraged by  his  various  embarrassments,  formed 
a strong  party  against  him,  and  procured  him- 
self to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  Adolf,  -who  was 
a valiant  commander,  contended  unsuccessfully 
for  his  dignity:  after  having  been  formally  de- 
posed by  a dipt  held  a Mainz,  he  was  killed 
by  the  hand  of  his  rival,  at  the  battle  of  Gei- 
lieim,  in  1298.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  detested  by 
Albert,  because  they  continually  opposed  obstacles 
to  his  will.  He  endeavoured  to  carry  his  arbitrary 
designs  into  execution,  in  every  possible  mode  ; 
to  strengthen  his  position  and  increase  his  pe- 
cuniary resources,  he  attempted  to  aggrandize 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  marcgraves  of  Mis- 
nia,  to  form  a Swiss  principality  for  one  of  his 
sons,  and  to  rule  absolutely  inStyria;  and  such 
was  his  courage  and  ability,  that  he  succeeded 
in  almost  all  his  enterprises.  He  humbled  the 
states,  but  drew  upon  himself  so  much  hatred 
on  that  account,  that  his  neighbours  entered 
into  a confederacy  against  him;  at  length,  in 
1308,  he  was  murdered  in  Switzerland , by  his 
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nephew  John,  son  of  Rudolf,  prince  of  Suahia, 
not  without  the  concurrence,  as  is  supposed,  .of 
several  of  the  other  princes. 

Henry,  count  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  recom- 
mended only  by  his  personal  merit,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Germany,  under  the^  title  of 
Henry  VII.  John,  the  son  of  this  prince,  was 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1311,  was  left 
regent  of  Germany,  whilst  the  emperor  under- 
took an  expedition  to  Italy,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pacifying  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
whose  quarrels  still  agitated  the  peninsula,  not- 
withstanding that  the  disputes  between  the  po- 
pes and  emperors  had  long  been  settled.  In 
1313,  whilst  preparing  to  attack  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  emperor  died  suddenly,  it  is  suppo- 
sed of  poison  administered  by  a Dominican  monk. 
The  electors,  unable  to  agree  on  the  choice  of 
a successor  to  the  throne,  were  now  divided 
into  two  parties;  one  of  which  favoured  the 
pretensions  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other, 
those  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  A wrar  en- 
sued, which  lasted  four  years,  and  was  at  last 
decided  on  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  in  favour  of 
Lewis:  his  rival  was  afterwards  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Trausnitz.  Lewis,  following  the 
„ example  of  his  four  predecessors,  endeavoured 
to  consolidate  the  power  of  his  family,  and  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Brandenburg  for  his 
eldest  son,  Lewis.  The  policy  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  and  the  influence  of  the  pope,  effec- 
tually destroyed  the  peace  of  this  emperor  and 
his  family : and  before  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1347,  some  of  the  electors 
were  already  occupied  in  choosing  a successor. 
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Lewis  V.  was  the  first  German  emperor  who 
constantly  resided  in  his  hereditary  states;  the 
imperial  domains  no  longer  sufficing  for  (he 
maintenance  of  a court.  The  crown  was  now 
offered  to  Edward  III.,  of  England,  who,  after 
some  deliberation,  refused  it;  finally,  after  va- 
rious intrigues , and  considerable  delay , it  wras 
conferred  on  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  son  and 
successor  of  John  of  Bohemia,  who  purchased 
the  concurrence  of  his  rivals,  the  marcgrave  of 
Misnia  and  the  count  of  Schwarzburg,  with  thirty- 
two  thousand  marks.  It  appeared  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  Charles,  during  an  administration  of  thirty 
years,  to  increase  the  power  and  splendour  of 
his  house,  by  obtaining  from  the  alienable  do- 
mains and  privileges,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  money,  and  other  advantages.  On  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  he  sold  freedom  to  some  of  the 
towns,  and  independent  power  to  the  tyrants 
who  oppressed  other  parts  of  that  country:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  promised  not  to  visit  it 
again,  without  the  consent  of  the  pope;  and 
not  to  pass  a night  in  Rome.  He  promulgated 
that  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  the  Golden 
Bull,  w'hich  regulates  the  election  of  the  German 
monarchs;  its  style  partakes  strongly  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  It  begins  with  an  apostrophe 
to  Satan,  anger,  pride,  and  luxury,  and  fixes 
the  number  of  electors  at  seven,  who  are  to 
oppose  the  seven  mortal  sins.  It  speaks  of  the 
fall  of  the  angels,  of  a heavenly  paradise,  of 
Pompey , and  of  Ctesar;  and  asserts  that  the 
government  of  Germany  is  modelled  after  the 
Trinity.  Charles  IV.  so  increased  his  hereditary 
dominions,  that  in  1373,  they  extended  from 
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the  boundaries  of  Austria  to  those  of  Pomerania. 
In  order  to  secure  the  election  of  his  son  Wen- 
ceslaf,  as  his  successor,  he  bribed  the  electors 
with  one  hundred  thousand  gold  florins,  and 
abandoned  to  them  several  imperial  cities,  and 
the  tolls  levied  on  the  Rhine:  thus  were  per- 
verted the  last  sources  of  the  imperial  revenue. 
It  was  now  discovered  that  the  imperial  dignity 
might  be  enabled  by  good  management  to  repay 
to  its  possessor  the  expenses  its  acquisition  had 
occasioned. 

Charles  IV.  died  in  1378.  XVenceslaf,  his  son 
and  successor,  evinced  principles  which  were  dis- 
agreeable both  to  the  clergy  and  nobility.  The 
nobles  of  Bohemia,  who  thought  him  too  partial 
to  the  people,  made  him  a prisoner  under  pre- 
tence of  violent  and  Immoral  conduct,  and  put 
him  into  (he  safe  custody  of  the  dukes  of  Au- 
stria. He  made  his  escape;  but  six  years  after- 
wards, on  the  most  shallow  pretences,  wras  de- 
posed by  the  spiritual  electors,  and  by  the  count 
palatine,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  his  suc- 
cessor. Wenceslaf  was  so  little  like  other  men, 
that  he  acquiesced  very  willingly  in  his  own 
deposition.  He  is  accused  by  the  monkish  an- 
nalists of  his  time  of  all  kinds  of  debauchery 
and  cruelty;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  accusations  against  him  may  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  favour  which  he  showed  to 
the  reformers,  Huss  and  Ziska.  One  of  the 
reasons  alleged  by  the  electors  for  deposing  him 
was , that  his  manners  were  unworthy  of  an 
emperor,  and  that  he  allowed  dogs  to  sleep  in 
his  chamber. 
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Frederic,  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  elected  in 
the  place  of  Wenceslaf,  but  on  his  return  from 
Frankfort  was  murdered  by  the  count  of  Wal- 
deck.  Rupert,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  a 
prince  of  prudent  and  upright  intentions , next 
obtained  the  crown.  After  his  death,  in  1410, 
it  was  bestowed  on  Jodocus  of  Luxemburg, 
maregrave  of  Moravia,  a nephew  of  Charles  IV. 
On  the  decease  of  this  monarch,  which  soon 
followed  his  election,  Sigismund , king  of  Hun* 
gary,  brother  of  Wenceslaf,  was  unanimously 
chosen.  In  1414,  this  prince  summoned  the 
council  of  Constance,  which  Was  attended,  it  is 
said,  by  eighteen  thousand  prelates  and  priests, 
and  sixteen  thousand  princes  and  nobles;  amongst* 
other  persons  assembled  on  this  occasion,  were 
seven  hundred  and  eighteen  courtisans,  protect- 
ed by  the  magistracy.  It  was  here  decreed  that 
a council  was  superior  to  the  pope.  Huss  was 
summoned  to  Constance,  where  he  appeared,  pro- 
vided with  a safe-conduct  from  the  emperor ; this, 
however,  was  violated,  and  the  honest  and  zeal- 
ous reformer  was  burnt  alive.  From  this  time, 
Sigismund  became  so  much  the  object  of  popu- 
lar hatred,  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
war  of  eighteen  years  duration  against  Ziska, 
Procopius,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Hussites; 
and  only  a few  months  before,  his  death,  attai- 
ned to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Bohemian 
crown,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  brother,  Wenceslaf.  He  narrowly  escaped 
captivity  or  death  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks  at 
Nicopolis;  and  wras  afterwards  imprisoned  by  his 
Hungarian  nobles.  Sigismund  wras  so  destitute 
of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  elec- 
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torate  of  Brandenburg  for  four  hundred  thousand 
marks  , t-o  Frederic  of  Hohenzollern.  He  recei- 
ved also  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
marks  from  Frederic,  marcgrave  of  Misnia,  as 
the  price  of  the  electoral  hat  of  Saxony.  Bar- 
bara, daughter  of  the  count  of  Hilley,  the  se- 
cond wife  of  Sigismund,  rendered  herself  noto- 
rious for  her  debauchery,  and  was  called  the 
Messalina  of  Germany. 

Sigismund  died  in  1437,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Albert  II.,  duke  of  Austria.  The  only  en- 
terprise of  moment  in  which  this  prince  was  en- 
gaged, during  his  short  reign,  was  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Turks,  but  he  died  in  1439, 
before  any  action  took  place.  The  electors  who, 
though  they  desired  an  emperor,  did  not  mean 
him  to  be  their  master,  conferred  in  1340  the 
crown  on  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  a feeble 
prince,  who  was  obliged  to  give  up  a consi- 
derable portion  of  that  half  of  the  hereditary 
German  dominions  w'hich  belonged  to  his  house. 
This  prince  died  in  1493 , after  the  states  had  ‘ 
several  times  menaced  to  depose  him,  on  account 
of  that  very  incapacity  to  which  he  owed  his 
election;  they  accused  him  of  neglecting  public 
affairs,  of  allowing  the  peace  of  the  empire  to 
he  disturbed  with  impunity,  and  of  a lax  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  The  greatest  confusion  pre- 
vailed during  his  reign,  and  the  empire  was 
agitated  by  perpetual  civil  wars. 

The  patriotic  emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects in  the  political  constitution  of  Germany, 
the  danger  of  which  became  apparent,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  neighbouring 
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power  of  France.  He  divided  the  country  into  cir- 
cles, and  it  was  designed  that  the  constitution 
of  each  circle  should  be  a representation  in  mi- 
niature of  the  whole  empire ; and  that  each 
should  possess  its  separate  president,  assemblies, 
and  regulations.  This  was  an  excellent  plan,  but  its 
execution  was  impeded  by  the  religious  dissen- 
sions which  arose  soon  after  this  period. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  incessant  feuds  which 
were  carried  on  under  the  savage  maxim  that 
„might  gives  right,”  a supreme  court  of  justice 
was  established;  a perpetual  internal  peace  was 
proclaimed,  all  feuds  were  prohibited,  and  an 
imperial  regency  was  appointed,  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  emperor.  The  supreme  ^ourt  was 
composed  of  a judge,,  four  presidents,  and  fifty 
assessors:  the  latter  were  chosen  by  the  diffe- 
rent states.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  em- 
peror, Frederic  III.,  to  commute  the  military 
assistance  which  the  states  were  bound  to  aiford 
him  for  a certain  sum  of  money : Maximilian 
followed  this  example,  but  instead  of  appropria- 
ting all  which  he  thus  obtained,  he  devoted  a 
part  of  it  to  the  maintenance  of  a body  of  re- 
gular troops  ( iMnzknechte).  At  this  period, 
the  power  of  the  states  was  such,  that  the  em- 
peror can  only  be  regarded  as  the  president  of 
an  assembly  of  sovereigns.  The  pretensions  of 
the  church  were  at  this  time  exorbitant;  the 
registers  of  the  diet  from  1450  to  1512,  are  fil- 
led with  complaints  against  the  popes,  whom 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cuse of  having  rendered  tributary  the  free  em- 
pire of  Germany.  The  territories  of  the  secular 
nobles  were  drained  of  money  for  the  purchase 
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of  indulgences,  of  which  the  commissaries  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X.  made  an  infamous 
traffic,  for  the  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Jubilseum  in  1500,  and  for  the  construction  of 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome.  At  the  same 
time,  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  scandalous  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, rendered  reform  inevitably  necessary. 

At  length  Luther,  of  whom  we  first  hear  in  1517, 
executed  a work  which  had  been  for  ages  in  a 
course  of  preparation. 

Maximilian  I.  died  in  1519,  and  was  succeed-  ^ 
ed  by  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  son  of  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  king  of  Castile,  who 
died  before  his  father,  in  1506.  The  house  of 
Habsburg  had  united  under  its  sway,  Spain,  Nap- 
les, Sicily,  Austria,  Burgundy,  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany,  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  had 
nearly  added  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  its  pos- 
sessions, when  two  individuals  rescued  from  its 
yoke  the  freedom  of  Europe:  one  of  these  was 
Francis  I.,  the  most  accomplished  knight  of  his 
era;  and  the  other,  Martin  Luther.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  Charles  V.  the  greatest  prince 
in  Europe,  except  that  quality  wiiich  Luther  op- 
posed to  him,  the  dauntless  courage  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  pure  intentions.  Charles 
had  more  ability  to  conceive  than  to  execute ; 
he  was  suspicious,  crafty,  and  not  capable  of 
estimating  the  moral  force  of  his  adversaries. 
His  power  appeared  immeasurable,  while  he  wTas, 
in  fact,  under  the  necessity  of  concealing  the 
mediocrity  of  his  resources:  though  king  of  the 
opulent  territories  of  the  South,  heir  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  lord  of  the  new  world,  he  was  often 
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destitute  of  money , from  want  of  which  pro- 
ceeded weakness  in  a military  discipline,  which 
was  also  in  itself  defective  in  system.  Charles 
did  not  arrive  in  Germany  till  1520,  when  he 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  eccle- 
siastical electors.  In  the  same  year , Luther 
called  on  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  examine  the  doctrines  contained 
in  his  attacks  on  Tetzei,  the  vendor  of  the  ab- 
solutions; but  the  pope  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  ordered  his  theses  to  be  burnt,  and 
excommunicated  him  after  allowing  a certain 
period  in  which  to  retract.  The  Reformation 
now  commenced,  supported  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  several  other  princes.  Luther,  as 
it  easily  happens  in  revolutions , w'as  probably 
carried  by  contradiction  and  opposition  much 
farther  than  he  at  first  intended  to  go;  and  his 
cause , -having  once  been  adopted  by  the  nation, 
became  invincible.  He  destroyed  a great  por- 
tion of  the  strange  garb  in  which  truth  had 
been  in  the  dark  ages  enveloped,  if  not  totally 
hidden:  The  Bible,  of  wich  he  made  an  excel- 

lent translation,  w'as  the  foundation  and  support 
of  his  whole  system.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
pope  enjoined  the  German  states  to  prosecute 
Luther:  they  replied  by  a long  enumeration  of 
. complaints  against  the  holy  see,  which  was  sign- 
ed by  the  Catholic  princes,  as  well  as  by  the 
partisans  of  Luther.  At  this  period,  Charles  V. 
was  prevented  from  attempting  summarily  to 
repress  the  new  doctrines  by  a war  with  Fran- 
cis I.,  which  broke  out  in  1522,  and  raged 
without  intermission  till  the  battle  of  Pavia , in 
1525. 
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In  1530,  a diet  was  held  at  Augsburg,  at  j 
which  the  Protestants  delivered  to  the  emperor 
a confession  of  faith : and  the  union  which  the 
princes  of  their  party  formed  shortly  afterwards 
at  Smalkalde  gave  them  political  importance. 
The  war  which  was  conducted  by  John  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Cassel,  and  other  Protestant  princes,  against 
Charles  V.,  broke  out  on  the  death  of  Francis  I. 
and  of  Luther,  which  happened  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  about  fifteen  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  It  was 
carried  on  in  a feeble  and  unconnected  manner, 
and,  in  1547,  the  Protestants  were  completely 
defeated  at  Muhlberg,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
made  prisoner.  Charles,  free  from  his  rival  of 
France  and  from  the  opposition  of  the  Germans, 
now  forgot  his  characteristic  moderation : he 
assumed  at  once  a despotic  bearing;  threatened 
to  execute  the  elector  of  Saxony  without  con- 
sulting the  states;  compelled  the  landgrave  to 
demand  pardon  of  him  on  his  knees;  annihilated 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and  assembled  a diet 
at  Augsburg,  after  filling  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  troops.  But  this  conduct  was 
more  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  terrify,  and 
its  results  were  quite  contrary  to  what  the  em- 
peror expected:  at  length,  in  1555,  he  was 
obliged  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  princes , and 
conclude  a formal  peace  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  the  same  year  Charles  V.  ceded  to  his  son 
Philip,  the  Low  Countries  and  tlie  territories 
which  he  possessed  in  Italy,  after  having  repeated 
in  vain  his  efforts  to  procure  for  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  More  enfeebled  by  diseases  which 
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had  Impaired  his  vital  powers,  and  hy  various 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  than  hy  age,  he  took 
the  resolution,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
religious  peace,  wholly  to  withdraw  himself 
from  p iblic  affairs.  In  his  yonth  he  had  given 
up  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  to  his 
brother:  and  during  one  of  those  frequent  in- 
tervals in  which  his  confidence  in  his  own  for- 
t me  failed  him , had  caused  Ferdinand  instead 
of  his  own  son  to  he  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  presumptive  successor  to  the  imperial 
crown  : in  like  manner,  he  now  actually  trans- 
ferred the  empire  to  the  former,  and  all  his 
other  dominions  to  the  latter.  He  himself  with- 
drew to  the  monastery  of  St.  Just , which  is 
situated  among  Well-watered  gardens  and  mea- 
dows in  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  where  he 
lived  with  his  sisters,  the  widowed  queens  of 
France  and  Hungary,  like  a man  whose  happi- 
ness is  entirely  independent  of  external  greatness: 
he  passed  two  years,  and  terminated  his  life  in 
this  retirement,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of  Charles,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Germany  in  1558,  after  having  been 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  for  twenty  years, 
and  king  of  the  Romans  since  1530.  In  this 
reign  was  held  a general  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  Naumburg,  where  all  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, in  order  to  approximate  it  to  the  system 
of  Calvin,  were  corrected.  Ferdinand  I.  died  in 
1564,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maximi- 
lian II.  Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V. , received 
no  assistance  from  the  German  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  between  which  and  the  court 
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of  Spain  an  unceasing  coolness  ami  distrust  sub- 
sisted for  sixty  years.  Maximilian,  like  his  father, 
was  a prudent  and  judicious  ruler:  he  main- 
tained toleration,  and  was  principally  anxious 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  In 
1568,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  accorded  to  the 
Austrian  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  On  his  death,  in  1576,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Rudolf  II.,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  a great  distiller,  a good  astro- 
nomer, a very  tolerable  esquire,  but  a very 
bad  emperor. 

At  this  period,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  was 
the  most  flourishing  state  of  the  empire,  and  its 
prosperity  was  only  disturbed  by  the  divisions 
of  the  kindred  sects  of  Augsburg  and  Geneva, 
which  were  driven  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  ex- 
asperation by  the  mis-named  form  of  concord. 
While  individual  states  were  advancing  in  the 
career  of  improvement,  the  common  bond  of 
union  between  them,  instead  of  becoming  firmer, 
was  relaxed  by  controversies.  When  the  visi- 
tation of  the  supreme  court,  before  mentioned, 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Protestant  states,  the 
necessary  work  was  completely  at  a stand.  Ru- 
dolf was  compelled  by  his  brother  Matthias,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him  on  the  imperial  throne, 
to  abdicate  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
Matthias  was  not  destitute  of  talents;  but  both 
he  and  Rudolf  died  without  male  issue,  the  former 
in  1619,  the  latter  in  1612.  Under  Matthias 
the  power  of  the  states  seems  to  have  increa- 
sed : they  only  granted  subsidies  to  the  emperor 
for  specific  purposes;  and  they  exercised  the  right 
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of  electing  a king  of  the  Romans  during  his 
life-time  and  in  spite  of  his  opposition. 

Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  had  been  educated 
in  Spain,  and  appeared  to  be  governed  by  this  < 
one  prevailing  maxim  with  regard  to  his  duty 
as  a monarch,  — „that  it  was  necessary  that  his 
own  creed  in  matters  of  religion,  should  be  the 
only  mode  of  faith  in  his  dominions;  and  in 
temporal  affairs,  his  boundless  authority,  the 
only  power.”  Under  this  emperor,  raged  that 
great  contest  between  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, which,  from  the  period  of  its  duration 
has  been  called  the  Thirty  Years’  War:  it  is 
divided  into  its  Palatine,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
French  periods.  Frederic,  son-in-law  of  James  I. 
of  England,  the  fifth  elector  palatine  of  that 
name,  being  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  a war  with 
the  emperor.  Being  defeated,  in  1620,  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  and  abandoned  by  his  allies, 
he  was  driven  from  Bohemia  and  deprived  of 
his  other  states.  Shortly  afterwards  Christian 
of  Brunswick  and  Count  Mansfeld,  the  Protestant 
leaders  in  the  north  of  Germany,  were  comple- 
tely defeated  by  Tilly.  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark 
then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confe- 
deracy against  the  emperor:  he  possessed  the 
physical  strength  of  the  old  Northern  heroes,  as 
well  as  their  activity  and  love  of  glory,  but  his 
deficiencies  as  a statesman  and  in  the  science 
of  war  were  so  • evident  that  he  was  quickly 
convinced  of  his  bwn  weakness:  having  lost,  in 
1626,  the  battle  of  Lutter,  in  which  Tilly  com- 
manded the  Austrian  forces,  he  signed,  three 
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years  after,  a separate  peace  with  the  emperor. 
Wallenstein,  admiral  of  the  £ast  Sea  ami  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  ravaged  the  north  of  Germany 
after  the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Denmark:  Stral- 
sund  alone' held  out  against  him,  and  was  given 
up  for  protection  to  the  Swedes  in  1628.  In 
1630  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  at  Usedont  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Protestants,  whose 
cause  now  appeared  to  be  desperate,  but  his 
brilliant  campaigns  turned  the  tide  of  success  in 
their  favour.  On  his  death  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen , the  principal  weight  of  the  war  rested 
on  France.  The  French  armies  under  the  com- 
mand of  Turenne  and  Conde,  and  the  Swedish, 
under  Banner,  Torstenson  and  Wrangel , were 
now  decidedly  triumphant , and  brought  the 
contest  to  a conclusion. 

By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  Sweden 
and  France  obtained  districts  of  Germany;  Bran- 
denburg, Mecklenburg,  and  Brunswick-Luneburg 
received,  as  compensation,  the  secularized  do- 
mains of  the  church;  the  Palatinate  became  the 
eighth  electorate;  the  Protestants  gained  liberty 
of  conscience;'  and  the  imperial  authority  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire  was  diminished.  This 
was  the  epoch  of  several  important  changes  in 
the  internal  constitution  of  Germany:  standing 
armies  were  now  maintained,  and  a regular  sys- 
tem of  taxation  established.  The  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  died  before  the  peace,  in  1637,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  at 
whose  death,  in  1658,  Leopold  I.  ascended  the 
throne.  Notwithstanding  the  pacific  disposition 
of  this  emperor , he  was  involved  in  several 
contests  with  Turkey  and  France;  of  the  war 
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of  tiie  .Spanish  succession  lie  did  not  live  to 
see  the  termination.  In  1692,  Br  u nswick-Lune- 
burg  was  made  the  ninth  electorate,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  of  Guelph.  In  1701,  Prussia  became  a 
kingdom,  and  its  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  gradually  increased  from  this  time.  The 
son  of  Leopold,  Joseph  I.,  prosecuted  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  placed  the  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  undur  the  bann  of 
the  empire  for  having  made  common  cause  with 
France.  On  the  premature  death  of  Joseph  in 
1711,  his  brother  Charles  VI.  was  invested  with 
the  imperial  dignity.  This  prince  was  an  am- 
bitious competitor  for  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
the  peace  of  Rastadt  in  1714  frustrated  his  pro- 
jects. He  succeeded,  however,  in  establishing 
that  celebrated  Austrian  family  law  respecting 
the  succession,  which  is  called  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  In  1733,  he  took  part  in  the  Polish 
w ar  in  favour  of  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony,  against 
Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  who  w as  favoured  by  Le- 
wis XV.:  it  was  terminated  favourably  for  the 
Saxons,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1735.  In 
1739,  peace  was  purchased  from  the  Turks  by 
the  concession  of  Belgrade,  Servia,  and  Orsova. 

Charles  VI.  was  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  House  ofHabsburg:  at  his  death  in  1740, 
his  daughter  Maria  Theresia  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  his  hereditary  possessions.  But 
the  prince  elector,  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
disputed  her  right  to  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  in  1742  opposed  her  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  A war  of  eight 
years  duration  ensued,  witich  was  concluded 
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after  the  death  of  her  rival,  on  terms  favourable 
to  Maria  Theresia,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
been  involved  in  two  wars  respecting  Silesia  with 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  On  the  15lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1745,  her  husband,  Francis  I.,  was 
elected  emperor  of  Germany  The  dispute  res- 
pecting Silessia  continued,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Se- 
ven Years’  War,  which  lasted  till  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertsburg,  in  1783. 

In  1765,  Joseph  II.  succeeded  his  father  as 
emperor.  The  first  acts  of  his  government  were 
a revision  of  the  administration  of  justice  and  of 
the  system  of  finance:  he  next  abolished  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  dominions,  following 
the  example  of  some  other  European  sovereigns. 
Tire  character  of  this  prince  and  the  tendency 
of  the  time  were  manifested  by  the  seculari- 
zation of  monasteries,  the  edict  of  toleration  of 
October  13,  1781 , and  the  granting  a greater 
Share  of  liberty  to  the  press  than  it  had  hitherto 
enjoyed^  TOeT  insurection  in  Belgium,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  troubled 
the  last  years  of  this  emperor,  who  died  op- 
pressed with  cares,  February  20,  1790.  Joseph 
was  bold,  but  too  precipitate;  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently studied  the  temper  of  his  subjects , and 
he  outstripped  their  intelligence  and  their  wants. 
He  undertook  an  unequal  contest  against  the 
voice  of  mankind,  and  the  work  of  his  life  pe- 
rished with  him. 

Leopold  II.,  his  brother,  was  now  called  from 
Tuscany  to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  In  the 
succeeding  year,  Prussia  interfered  between  the 
Austrians  and  the  Turks,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded. The  storm  of  revolution  which  had  long 
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been  gathering,  ami  which  had  at  length  burst 
over  France,  threatened  Germany  also  with  de- 
vastation: on  the  25th  of  August,  1791,  Leo- 
pold and  Frederic  Wiliam  II.  of  Prussia,  entered 
into  an  alliance  at  Pilnitz,  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the.  German  constitution  and  empire, 
and  to  support  the  rights  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  A few  months  afterwards,  Leopold  died, 
but  his  son  and  successor,  Francis  II. , entered 
into  the  same  league  with  Prussia.  When  the 
National  Assembly  declared  war  against  Austria, 
the  challenge  was  accepted  by  the  whole  German 
empire,  November  23,  1792.  After  the  unsuc- 
cesful  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
other  failures,  Prussia  and  several  other  German 
states  concluded  a separate  peace  with  the  new 
republic  in  1795;  and  two  years  afterwards, 
the  war  between  France  and  Austria  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Ne- 
gociations  for  peace  between  the  empire  and 
France  were  entered  into  at  Rastadt,  but  they 
were  frustrated  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in 
1799.  The  peace  of  Luneville,  which  was  con- 
cluded, February  9,  1801,  made  the  Rhine  the 
boundary  of  France,  to  which  the  empire  ceded 
a territory  of  more  than  1200  square  miles,  and 
containing  nearly  4,100,000  of  inhabitants. 

In  1804,  Francis  II.  constituted  Austria  an 
hereditary  empire,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Russia,  declared  war  against  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  In  the  campaign  which 
ensued,  Ulm  surrendered  to  the  French,  who 
on  the  2ml  of  December,  1805,  completely  de- 
feated the  allied  sovereigns  at  Austerlitz:  the 
peace  of  Presburg  concluded  this  war , in  which 
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three  states  of  the  empire,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Baden,  iiad  taken  part  as  allies  of  France. 

In  the  following  year,  sixteen  German  princes  . 
separated  themselves  from  the  empire,  and  for- 
med a union,  of  which  the  constitution  was  or- 
ganized at  Paris,  July,  1806,  and  laid  before 
the  general  imperial  assembly  at  Regensburg, 
on  the  succeeding  1st  of  August,  by  the  French 
charge  d'affaires,  Bacher.  The  union  thus  es- 
tablished was  called  the  Rhenish  Confederacy, 
and  its  members  subjected  themselves  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French  as  their  protector.  This 
decisive  measure  was  speedily  followed  by  another. 

Napoleon  declared,  „that  he  regarded  this 
confederacy  as  a natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  of  Presburg;  that  the  diet 
had  long  ceased  to  have  a will;  that  the  union 
of  Hannover  with  Prussia  had  abolished  one  elec- 
. torate,  and  that  the  king  of  Sweden  had  incor- 
porated one  of  the  imperial  provinces  with  his 
other  states;  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  recog- 
nise the  existence  of  the  German  constitution, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  princes 
whose  territories  had 'hitherto  composed  the  em- 
pire, and.  enter  into  the,  same  relations  with 
them  as  with  the  other  independent  sovereign 
powers  of  Europe.**  By  these  means  the  Ger- 
man empire  of  millennial  duration  was  dissol- 
ved: on  the  6th  of  August,  1806,  the  Empe-  *■ 
ror  Francis  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  and 
declared  his  hereditary  possessions  to  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  German  empire. 

In  1806,  the  confederated  states  of  the  Rhine 
were  called  on  to  furnish  troops  for  a fresh 
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war  of  Napoleon  against  Prussia,  Russia,  Sa- 
xony, and  Sweden.  In  October,  the  power  of 
the  lirst-mentioned  kingdom  was  completely  an- 
nihilated at  Jena,  and  peace  was  shortly  after- 
wards concluded  at  Tilsit.  The  Rhenish  confe- 
deracy was  now  joined  by  eleven  princes  of 
Northern  Germany;  and  in  1807,  the  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  was  erected  for  Jerome  Buonaparte 
out  of  Prussian , Hessian , and  Brunswickian 
provinces. 

In  1809,  a new  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria,  on  the  9th  of  April:  between  the 
20th  and  23rd  of  the  same  month,  three  battles 
were  fought,  at  Abensberg,  Eckmuhl,  and  Ra- 
tisbon;  and  Vienna  capitulated  on  the  12th  of 
May.  By  the  peace  of  Vienna,  of  the  16th  of 
October,  Austria  ceded  the  Illyrian  provinces  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Save  to  France;  Saltz- 
burg  , to  Bavaria ; districts  in  Lusatia , and  the 
whole  of  West  Galicia,  to  Saxony;  and  the 
emperor  consented  to  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  Napoleon.  When  Napoleon  undertook 
bis  fatal  expedition  into  Russia,  in  1812,  Au- 
stria and  the  numerous  members  of  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  were  forced  to  furnish  contingents 
to  his  army;  and  100,000  Germans  found  their 
graves  in  the  wilds  of  Russia.  The  French  on 
their  retreat  from  Moscow  were  severely  pressed 
by  the  Russians;  to  whom  the  king  of  Prussia 
formally  joined  himself  at  Kalisch,  February  28, 
1813:  at  the  same  time,  several  states  of  the 
North  flew  to  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberation: 
insurrections  broke  out  at  I-ubeek  and  Hamburg, 
and  all  Germany  was  agitated  by  the  hope  of 
a speedy  emancipation  from  her  disgraceful  bon- 
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dago.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Austria  deserted 
Napoleon  and  went  over  to  the  allies,  whose 
arms,  owing  to  their  unanimity  and  enthusiam, 
were  soon  to  be  crowned  by  permanent  success. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  1813,  the  Bavarians 
quitted  the  ranks  of  the  oppressor  to  fight  for 
their  country’s  freedom,  and  ten  days  afterwards, 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  overthrew  the  domination 
of  the  French  in  Germany.  The  Rhenish  con- 
federacy now  fell  to  ruins ; the  king  of  Wur- 
temberg  joined  the  allies  on  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  South  shortly 
followed  his  example.  The  French  retreated 
. beyond  the  Rhine,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
allies,  who  entered  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  r 
On  the  30th  of  May,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris:  Frauce  restored  all  its  conquests,  with 
the  exception  of  Montbeillard  and  a few  small 
districts. 

It  was  decided  that  the  German  states  should 
remain  independent,  but  connected  by  a federa- 
tive union,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  esta- 
blished by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Thus , Ger- 
many has  ceased  to  be  a single,  united  empire, 
and  is  changed  into  a union  of  states,  which 
are  bound  by  a system  of  co-ordination,  but 
not  of  subordination:  they  are  collectively  re- 
presented by  a Diet,  which  held  its  first  sitting 
at  Frankfort,  November  5,  1816. 

In  order  to  animate  their  subjects  in  the  war 
Which  was  waged  against  Napoleon  for  the  na- 
tional existence,  some  of  the  sovereigns  promi- 
sed to  present  them  with  a constitutional  form 
of  government,  in  the  room  of  an  arbitrary  one, 
— and,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  vehement  and 
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honourable  struggle,  they  redeemed  their  pledge* 
in  various  modes  and  seasons.  If  the  sanguine 
have  not  obtained  all  that  they  expected,  and 
if  the  immediate  results  have  not  been  satisfac- 
tory to  all,  — something  must  be  allowed  to 
the  suddennes  of  the  measure,  to  the  imperfec- 
tions inseparable  from  a first  experiment,  and 
to  the  want  of  training  and  apprenticeship.  For 
a nation  dees  not  accustom  itself  in  a few  years 
to  constitutional  forms,  they  must  grow  even 
through  centuries  to  maturity  before  the  fruit 
can  be  abundant,  wholesome  and  grateful.  One 
of  the  most  fatal  political  errors  of  our  age, 
is  the  belief  that  every  people  are  ripe  for  a 
constitution,  — and  that  all,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  fruition,  arc;  capable  of  converting  pos- 
session into  happiness.  The  soil  must  first  un- 
dergo a slow  preparatory  cultivation,  and  many 
a harvest  must  be  reaped  without  present  profit 
— but  still,  not  all  in  vain.* 

* The  English  language  is  not  very  rich  in  histo- 
ries of  Germany,  but  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Char- 
les Butler's  Succinct  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany  (1812)  , Halliday’s  Works  on  the 
History  of  Hannover,  Brunswick,  and  the  Guelph; 
Dunham’s  History  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  in  3 vols., 
forming  a part  of  Lardncr’s  Cyclopaedia  (1831 — 5); 
and,  above  all,  to  the  Universal  History  of  John  von 
IVIiiller,  eloquently  trnnslataled  by  Dr.  1’richnrd  , 3 

vols.  (1818).  See  also  Greenwood’s  History  of  Ger-. 
many,  as  far  as  the  year  1771.  (Ito). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GERMANY. 

NAM K , POSITION’,  SURFACE',  RIVERS,  CANALS,  HAIL- 
UOADS,  PRODUCTS  J POPULATION,  LANGUAGE,  VNI- 
VKRSITIKS,  PERIODICALS,  THEATRES;  MANUFAC- 
TURES, EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  THE  NEW  COM- 
MERCIAL UNION;  POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION;  A GE- 
NERAL STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  EACH  OF  THE  STA- 
TES FORMING  THE  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION- 

Of  all  the  leading  European  countries,  Ger- 
many is  the  least  familiarly  known,  and  until 
a recent  period , the  least  frequented  by  stran- 
gers, if  we  except  two  or  three  of  its  Baths, 
which  were  anything  but  German  in  their  man- 
ners and  aspects.  This  obscurity,  which  is, 
happily,  daily  yielding  to  a brighter  dawn,  has 
been  protracted  by  a variety  of  causes.  One 
of  tire  chief  of  these  has  been  the  later  deve- 
lopment of  its  literary  and  artistical  genius,  — 
another  lias  been  the  difficulty  of  the  language, 
and  the  too  long  adherence  to  the  Gothic  letters, 
which  have  frightened  many  a timid  student, 
and,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wilt  soon  be 
entirely  disused.  It  is  true  that  this  old  me- 
thod of  printing  has  been  valued  by  some  as  a 
national  characteristic,  but  it  is  assuredly  one 
of  no  value;  and  it  would  be  well,  also,  if  the 
peculiar  manner  of  hand-writing  were  discarded 
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at  the  same  sweep.  The  excessive  cultivation 
of  the  French  language  in  almost  all  the  schools 
of  Europe,  anil  more  particularly  in  our  own; 
its  general  employment  in  diplomacy,  and  the 
overweening  partiality  formerly  entertained  to- 
wards it  among  the  higher  ranks  of  Germany, 
have  proved  powerful  impediments  to  a better 
knowledge  of  this  great  country.  Bad  roads, 
inconvenient  conveyance,  and  frequent  occupations 
of  armies , may  be  also  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  obstacles  which  no  longer  exist. 

The  name  of  Germany  is  believed  to  be  de- 
rived from  two  W'ords,  the  first  of  which  means 
either  war,  or  a sword,  and  the  second  is  a 
man;  together  they  imply  bravery,  as  does  the 
word  Frank.  The  Germany  of  the  ancients  co- 
vered a much  larger  space  than  that  of  our  own 
time,  as  it  appears  to  have  designated  not  only 
the  actual  Germany,  but  also  other  regions  which 
have  been  before  enumerated.  The  people  who 
inhabited  these  countries  were  called  Teutones, 
perhaps  from  the  name  of  one  their  deities  ; 
hence  the  common  appellation  of  Teutonic  applied 
to  all  the  Germanic  family,  and  hence  also  the 
word  Teutschland  or  Deutschland.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Allemanni , whence  Allemagne, 
is  so  variously  given,  that  I shall  not  pretend 
to  interpret  it. 

Placed  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Germany  forms 
nearly  the  fourteenth  part  of  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  about  the  two  hundred  and  ninth 
part  of  the  world  itself.  It  is  longer  than  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Italy 
taken  together,  longer  than  France.  Belgium  and 
Holland  taken  together,  and,  in  its  whole  extent, 
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it  comprises,  including  rivers  and  lakes,  248,332 
-English  square  miles.  Its  length  on  the  Baltic 
amounts  to  eighty-three  German  miles:  on  the 
German  ocean  to  nearly  thirty-six  German  miles, 
and  its  entire  extent  of  coast,  consequently, 
ranges  as  far  as  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Ger- 
man miles.  * 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
every  variety  of  feature.  In  the  north  it  is  le- 
vel, and  includes  extensive  sandy  districts,  and 
large  peat  marshes;  and  in  this  direction,  the 
coast  is  in  some  places  so  low  as  to  require 
dikes  in  order  to  defend  it  against  the  sea.  The 
centre  and  the  south  are  diversified  hv  noble 
mountains.  In  rivers  it  is  more  favoured  than 
any  other  European  country;  the  Rhine  runs  one 
hundred  and  ninety  German  miles,  during  a grea- 
ter part  of  which  it  continues  navigable;  the 
Elbe  extends  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  Eng- 
lish miles  in  length,  and  is  also  a navigable 
stream ; and  the  grand  Danube  does  not  com- 
plete the  list,  while  it  appears  destined,  here- 
after , to  eclipse  all  the  others  in  political  im- 
portance. 

The  climate  of  Germany  seems  to  have  altered 
its  character  under  the  influence  pf  civilization. 

It  was  intensely  cold  in  the  age  of  Ctesar  and 

* The  student  who  desires  an  exact  account  of  Ger-  * 
man  measures  of  length  and  value  will  refer  to  Itine- 
raries and  Geographies  or  to  Juyeis  tableaux  de.  Mo- 
naies  d’Allemagne  etc.;  but,  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  general  reader  in  forming  round  comparisons,  the 
German  mile  may  be  rated  at  five  miles  English;  the 
florin  at  two  shillings,  and  the  thaler,  or  dollar,  at 
three  shillings;  this  is' not  an  exact  computation,  but 
the  most  convenient  one. 
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of  Tacitus , but  the  country  was  at  that  period 
uncultivated,  barren,  cheerless — beset  with  marsh- 
es and  with  immense  gloomy  forests.  The  Her- 
cynian  forest  is  said , in  the  time  of  Ciesar , to 
have  been  nine  days’  journeys  in  length , and 
six  in  breadth ; it  is  now  lost  in  various  woods, 
which  are  called  by  separate  names.  At  present 
several  extensive  forests  still  stud  the  traveller’s 
road,  and  the  mountains  are  often  crowned  with 
picturesque  woods.  The  care  of  these  forests 
occupies  a large  population,  of  various  degrees 
of  rank  and  education , and  lends  a peculiar 
trait  to  German  life,  and  not  the  only  one  which 
originates  in  its  local  circumstances.  It  is  in 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  Germany  that  we 
must  wander  in  search  of  wild  tradition,  fairy 
lore,  and  still  surviving  specimens  of  bold,  racy, 
pastoral  character,  starting  in  rude  relief  from 
above  the  surrounding  tamer  level  of  cities  and 
of  commerce. 

In  the  north  of  Germany  the-  air  is  moist, 
and  colder  than  in  the  mountainous  central  dis- 
tricts. The  south  is  more  dry  than  the  north, 
but  less  warm  than  the  central  parts.  Winter 
reigns  almost  constantly  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains, or  yields  but  for  a transient  moment  to 
the  sunbeam;  but  in  the  narrow  valleys  which 
abound  in  the  mountainous  ranges,  the  atmos- 
phere is  often  oppressively  close.  In  the  south- 
ern Tyrol,  and  the  country  which  borders  the 
Adriatic,  we  breathe  almost  an  Italian  air,  and 
witness  southern  fruits  in  a kindred  element. 
The  climate  of  Germany  has  been  by  Malte-Brun 
divided  into  three  great  zones,  which  admit 
also  of  subdivisions.  The  first  embraces  the 
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northern  plain.**,  more  damp  than  cold,  and  expo- 
sed to  vicissitudes  from  every  wind.  It  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  two  seas,  but  the  north-west 
plain  is  most' foggy  and  least  cold,  while  the 
north-east  plain  suffers  most  from  tempests.  The 
second  zone  contains  all  the  middle  part  of  Ger- 
many, Moravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Franconia, 
Suabia,  the  Rhine  country,  and  Hesse-Cassel; 
here  the  mountains  protect  from  the  sea,  the 
seasons  are  not  interrupted  in  their  natural  pro- 
gress by  the  winds,  and  fogs  are  not  common, 
but  the  elevation  of  the  soil  diminishes  the  ge- 
gree  of  warmth  which  is  natural  to  that  latitude 
when  on  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  Malte-Brun  the  most  agreeable  cli- 
mate of  Germany,  the  most  wholesome  and  the 
most  favourable  to  the  vine.  The  third  zone  is 
that  of  the  Alps,  where  the  considerable  eleva- 
tion and  the  rapid  declivities  produce  the  extremes 
of  temperature  — eternal  glaciers  in  one  part, 
perfumed  valleys  in  another,  and  an  alternate 
rude  health  and  decline  of  the  vineyard. 

The  principal  German  rivers  are:  1)  the  Rhine, 
into  which  flow  the  Wutacli , Wiesen , Kander, 
Treisam,  Elz , Kinzig,  Rench , Murg,  Lauter, 
(now  boundary  on  the  side  of  France),  Pflnz, 
tfueich,  Salzbach , Speyerbach,  Neckar,  Main, 
Nahe,  Lahn,  Mosel,  Wied,  Ahr,  Sieg,  Wipper, 
Erft,  Dussel,  Anger,  Ruhr,  Emscher  and  Lippe. 
2)  the  Danube  which  receives  the  Lauchart, 
Ablach,  Lauter,  Iller,  Roth,  Biber,  Gunz,  Min- 
del,  Brenz,  Schmutter,  Wernitz,  Lech,  Paar, 
Urn,  Altmiihl,  Nab,  Regen,  Laber,  Isar,  Vils, 
Inn,  Ilz,  Drau,  Ens,  (psand  and  March.  3) 
the  Weser  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
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tiie  Werra  ami  Fulda  and  which  receives  the 
IJiciuel,  Emmer,  Werra,  Aller,  Deluie,  Wiimme, 
Hunte  and  Geest.  4)  the  Elbe  into  which  flow 
the  Aupe,  Mettan,  Adlers,  Dohrawa,  Iser,  Moi- 
dau,  Eger,  Miiglitz,  Weseuitz,  Weisseritz,  hlaek 
Elstef,  Mulde,  Saale,  Ohre,  Tanger,  Havel  (with 
the  Spree),  Aland,  Star,  Jetze,  Stecknitz,  II- 
menau,  Este,  Luke,  Schwinge,  Aue,  Rhene  and 
Oste.  5)  the  Oder  which  receives  the  Oppa, 
Oelsa,  Klodnitz , Malapane,  VVeida,  Weistritz, 
Keisse,  Ohlau,  Katzbach,  Bober,  Bartsch,  Warta 
and  Ihna.  6)  the  Vistula  which  also  rises  in  Ger- 
many but  leaves  it  at  a short  distance,  not  being 
yet  navigable. 

There  are  not  many  canals  iu  Germany ; the 
principal  are  the  Eider  canal ; the  Plauen  canal 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel;  the  Finnow 
and  Mullroese  canals,  the  latter  between  the 
Spree  and  the  Oder;  the  canal  in  Bavaria  be- 
tween the  Isar  and  the  Amtner ; the  Papenburg 
canals;  the  Vienna  canal,  from  that  city  to  and 
beyond  Neustadt;  and  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Steckenitz  with  the  Trave  .c  Ltibeck.  Ano- 
ther undertaking  of  very  great  importance  to 
German  commerce  in  general  is  the  Donay-Main- 
Canal,  intended  as  a communication  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Main.  This  canal  will  pass 
along  Bamberg,  Erlangen,  Nurnberg  and  enter 
the  Danube  at  JCehllieim;  the  works  will  take 
several  years. 

Railroads  are  not  neglected  in  Germany,  but 
their  extension  depends  on  the  policy  of  the 
governments,  which  does  not  always  correspond 
with  the  interests  of  portions  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  or  particular  towns.  A railroad  has 
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been  commenced  between  Cologne  and  Aix-la- 
Cliapelie,  which  is  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the 
Belgian  frontier,  so  as  to  meet  the  line  from 
there  to  Liege,  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ostende ; 
another  road  is  contemplated  between  Cologne 
and  Amsterdam;  another  one  between  Dussel- 
dorf  and  Blberfeld  is  nearly  finished;  another 
inle  has  been  commenced  between  Heidelberg, 
Mannheim  and  Carlsruhe,  which  is  to  be  carried 
as  far  as  Kehi,  so  as  to  meet  the  one  which  is 
intended  to  be  laid  down  between  Strasbourg 
and  Basel.  Between  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  bet- 
ween Berlin  and  Potsdam,  railroads  have  been 
finished  at  the  end  of  1838.  A line  will  pro- 
bably be  laid  down  between  Berlin  and  the  Sa 
xon  frontier,  so  as  to  meet  the  continuation  of 
the  railroad  from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  which  is 
to  be  carried  to  the  same  point.  The  one  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Bohemia,  called  the  Kaiser- 
Ferdinands-Xordba/m,  is  in  progress.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  along  that  line  will  have  by-roads 
leading  to  the  main  one.  The  railroad  from 
Vienna  to  Raab,  close  to  the  Hungarian  boundary, 
is  also  in  progress;  the  other  Austrian  railroads 
inprogress  are:  onebetweenPrague  andPilsen,  and 
another  between  Budweis  and  Linz;  the  latter  has 
already  been  continued  southward  as  far  as 
Gmiinden.  In  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  a railroad 
has  been  commenced  which  is  to  unite  the  towns 
of  Brunswick  and  Harzburg;  it  is  finished  as  far 
as  Wolfenbutlel  and  will  be  entirely  completed 
in  the  course  of  183,9.  The  line  intended  to 
be  established  between  Frankfort  and  Mayenne 
is  of  much  import  to  the  trade  of  the  two  towns, 
and  will  certainly  be  carried  into  execution,  not- 
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withstanding  some  obstacles,  which  are  still 
impeding  the  works.  Bavaria  has  the  honour 
of  having  opened  the  first  one  in  Germany  for 
steam-carriages:  this  was  from  Furth  to  Nu- 
remberg; at  present  another  railroad  is  in  course 
of  execution  between  Munnich  and  Augsburg. 

The  principal  mineral  products  are:  silver, 
(123,000  marks  annually,)  found  chiefly  in  the 
Erzgebirge  and  in  t lie  Harz;  gold  (182  marks), 
iron  (3,000,000  cwt) , copper  (39,000  cwt.), 
tin  (8,000  cwt.),  lead  (200,000  cwt.),  quick- 
silver (6,180  cwt.),  in  Idria  and  Zweibrucken; 
cinnabar  (8,000  cwt.),  cobalt  (16,000  cwt.), 
zinc,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
alum,  vitriol,  bismutU,  antimony,  saltpetre, 
lime,  asbestus,  slate,  grinding-,  rolling-,  mill-, 
sand-  and  pumice-stones;  chalcedony,  basalt, 
agate,  amethysts,  granite,  porphyry,  precious 
stones,  great  quantities  of  spring-,  and  rock-  salt 
(6,000,000  cwt.  is  produced  by  seventy-six  salt- 
works , now  in  operation). 

The  chief  vegetable  products  are : corn,  maize, 
buck-wheat,  garden-fruits,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  hops,  rapeseed,  madder,  woad, 
saffron,  anisseed,  liquorice-wood,  coriander-seeds, 
mustard.  The  most  common  trees  are  oaks, 
beeches,  firs,  pines,  larches,  alders,  birch.  Of 
wine  thirteen  million  eimer  annually  are  made 
on  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  Main,  near  Meissen  and 
Naumburg  in  Saxony , in  Austria  and  Bohemia. 

Among  the  animals  of  Germany  are:  abundant 
homed  cattle  (calculated  at  14,000,000);  horses 
(about  2,000,000),  of  which  the  best  breeds 
are  in  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Oldenburg  and 
East  Friesland ; sheep  (26,000,000)  of  which 
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there  are  One  breeds  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxo- 
ny, and  a peculiar  one  with  coarse  wool  found 
only  on  the  heath  of  Luneburg ; swine  C8, 000, 000); 
goats , asses , mules  and  deer.  In  the  south 
also  are  found  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  the  cha- 
mois, marmots,  foxes,  otters,  and  beavers. 
There  are  also  tame  and  wild  fowl,  as  black- 
cocks and  partridges.  Geese  abound  in  Pome- 
rania, East  Friesland,  and  Mecklenburg.  There 
are  quantities  of  bees  and  silkworms.  The  prin- 
cipal fish  are  sturgeon,  pike,  salmon,  carp, 
tench,  eels,  lampreys,  Swedish  anchovies,  trout; 
crabs  and  other  shell-fish. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  in  the  year 
1838,  37,770,434.  The  annual  proportion  of  births 
to  the  population  is  one  iu  twenty  seven,  of 
deaths  one  in  thirty  six,  and  of  marriages  one 
in  a hundred.  In  the  various  individual  states 
these  numbers  are  different  in  amount.  On  the 
whole  it  appears  that  marriages  are  more  nume- 
rous in  proportion  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
European  state,  — that  births  are  more  nume- 
rous there  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  France,  England  and  Scotland  — and  that 
the  annual  proportion  of  death  is  also  greater 
than  in  Great  Britain  *.  There  are  2,360  cities, 
of  which  thirty-four  contain  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants;  2,280  towns,  110,400  villages  and 
hamlets  and  5,025,000  houses.  The  inhabitans 
belong  to  two  separate  races ; 28,900,000  are 
Germans  and  5,700,000  are  Sclavonians,  who 
are  scattered  throughout  the  east  of  Germany. 

* Moreau  dc  Jonnes.  Statistique  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne el  do  l'lrlande.  1837—  8. 
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The  population  includes  likewise  200,000  Ital- 
ians in  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol;  and  about  4,000,000 
Walloons  and  French.  About  20,500,000  Ger- 
mans are  Catholics,  and  15,700,000  are  Pro- 
testants. To  these  must  be  added  25,000  Mo- 
ravian brothers  r 5,000  Mennonites,  2,000  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  Church , 300,000  Jews , a 
few  Quakers  and  other  sectarians. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Germany  (exclu- 
ding  Austria  and  Prussia)  is  estimated  by  Schmidt 
at  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  population.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  agricultural  population  to  the  other 
inhabitants  in  all  Germany  C exclusive  of  Austria 
and  Prussia)  is  rated  by  Schmidt  as  three  to  one.  * 

The  German  language  has  doubtless  an  Aslac 
tic  origin,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  by  others 
from  the  Persian.  The  first  traces  of  its  culti- 
vation in  Europe  are  furnished  by  the  labours 
of  Bishop  Ulfilas,  a Goth,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who 
translated  the  Evangelists  into  a language,  which 
is  generally  called  Gothic,  but  Which  is  in  fact 
the  basis  of  Upper- German  (Ober - Deutschy. 
This  latter,  which  was  once  spoken  all  over 
Southern  German)'. , and  compared  with  wich 
the  Lower- German  (Nieder~  Deutsch  or  Plait 
Deutsch)  was  only  an  insignificant  dialect,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  High -German 
C Hoch-Deulsch)  of  our  days,  which  is  a lan- 
guage of,  comparatively  speaking,  very  modern 
origin,  which  was  not  spoken  originally  by  any 


• Unterstichungen  uber  Bevfllkeruuj:  , Arbcitslohn 
«n<l  i’Riiperism  , vou  Dr.  F Schmidt  (^Leip t.i$  '1836) . 
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particular  race,  but  which  in  modern  times  has 
been  gradually  formed  out  of  the  other  dialects 
by  the  labours  of  the  learned.  This  language 
is  principally  derived  from  the  Upper -German 
QOber-Deutsch) , but  it  it  not  the  same.  The 
latter  first  began  to  be  really  cultivated  in  the 
eighth  century,  under  Charlemagne.  Afterwards 
the  Minnesingers  contributed  greatly  to  polish 
and  perfect  it.  High-  German  (Hoch-DeutschJ 
may  be  said  to  ha\e  been  modelled  by  Luther, 
when  he  translated  the  Bible.  With  him  com- 
mence the  history  and  literature  of  the  German 
language  as  we  have  it  at  present.  The  prin- 
cipal dialects  at  present  spoken  are:  the  Alteman 
in  Suabia,  the  Franconian,  the  Bavarian,  the 
Thuringian,  the  idiom  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
Platt  - Deutsch  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
those  of  North-eastern  Prussia. 

The  peculiar  facility  which  this  language  pos- 
sesses in  forming  new  expressions,  or,  in  other 
words,  Us  vigorous  creative  faculty,  prevents 
it  from  attaining  a complete  stage  of  existence; 
it  is  always  in  transition.  The  great  writers 
continually  invent  new  words,  which  rapidly  find 
their  way  into  the  national  idiom.  Sporschil 
observes  in  his  Dictionary,  that  the  two  words 
Wander  * ** and  Zauber ##  will  suffice  to  exemp- 
lify this  exuberance.  There  are  few  productions 
of  nature  and  art,  few  objects  of  hill,  field,  or 
\ alley,  that  would  not  admit  of  an  intelligible 
and  expressive  form,  when  compounded  with 


* Wonder. 

**  Magi*. 
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these  two  words  *.  The  German  language  fcr 
very  unequally  spoken;  a remarkable  variety  on 
point  of  correctness  and  elegance  prevails  even 
among  persons  of  education.  Indeed  H is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  it  remarked  of  a German 
gentleman,  that  he  speaks  his  language  well. 
On  the  whole,  probably,  the  German  language 
is  nowhere  heard  In  higher  perfection  than  in 
the  city  of  Hanover. 

The  universities  are  remarkably  numerous ; 
there  are  23;  in  Austria  those  of  Vienna,  Gr»tz, 
Innspruck , Olmiitz ; in  Prussia  those  of  Berlin, 
Kdnigsberg,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Greifswalde; 
in  Bavaria  those  of  Munich,  Wurzburg,  Erlan- 
gen; in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  that  of  Leipzig; 
in  Hanover  that  of  Gottingen;  in  Wurtemberg 
that  of  Tubingen ; in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
those  of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg:  hi  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  that  of  Giessen;  in 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  that  of  Marburg; 
for  the  several  duchies  of  Saxony  that  of  Jena; 
in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg -Schwerin  that  of 
Rostock,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  belonging 
to  Daneraare,  that  of  Kiel.  Of  these,  seven  are 
Catholic;  three,  viz:  Breslau,  Bonn,  and  Tu- 
bingen, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  all  the 
rest  are  Protestant. 

In  1830,  there  were  at  these  universities  890 
teachers  and  nearly  19,000  students.  The  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  respective  governments 
upon  them  is,  at  Bonn  150,000  florins,  at  Gies- 
sen 47,791,  at  Heidelberg  74,000,  at  Tubingen 

* Vollstandigefl  Englisch-Deutacheg , und  Peutsch- 
Englische*  Worterbuch,  page  ri.  Leipzig,  1838. 
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100,000,  at  Breslau  91,000,  at  Halle  98,000, 
at  Erlangen  72,800,  and  at  Jena  75,000  florins. 
There  are  370  gymnasiums,  and  160  places  con- 
taining public  libraries.  In  Germany  there  are 
more  authors  than  in  any  European  nation : the 
number  at  present  amounts  to  about  10,000.  Iii 
1833,  there  were  121  political  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  284  non-political  newspapers, 
without  enumerating  different  advertising  and 
official  papers,  and  161  periodical  journals. 

Permanent  theatres  are  established  in  fifty-two 
cities;  and  there  are  also  more  than  thirty  itin- 
erant companies.  The  best  theatres  are  at  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Weimar,  Munich,  Brunswick,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main , Hamburg,  Nuremberg  and 
Dresden.  In  1829,  the  entire  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  German  theatres  was  3,500, 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  sum 
total  of  the  Thespian  profession. 

The  chief  German  manufactories  are,  of  linen, 
in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Westphalia;  of  woolen 
goods,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
Brandenburg,  Ac.;  of  silk,  leather,  cotton  goods 
and  lace  in  the  Erzgebirge;  of  tapestry,  paper, 
and  glass  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  of  mirrors, 
near  Nuremberg;  of  china,  at  Berlin,  Meissen, 
and  Vienna;  of  delft-ware,  of  which  there  are 
fifty-five , and  which  together  with  the  twenty- 
five  of  china,  employ  about  8,000  men;  of  jew- 
ellery, at  Berlin  and  Augsburg;  of  iron  wares, 
in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  countries;  of 
fire-arms  and  sword-blades , at  Spandau , Pots- 
dam, and  several  other  places;  of  cannons,  at 
several  capitals  ; of  gunpowder , tobacco  , artifi- 
cial flowers,  straw-hats,  musical  and  other  in- 
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struiueuts,  beer,  brandy,  liqueurs,  vitriol,  and 
sugar.  The  principal  exports  are : wood  , corn 
O the  value  of  10,000,000  of  dollars)  , wine, 
linen,  (formerly  to  the  value  of  30,000,000  of 
dollars),  thread,  iron,  steel,  Nuremberg  wares, 
china,  quicksilver,  glass,  mirrors,  cattle,  fruit, 
wool,  salt,  potash,  smoked  and  salt  meats, 
earthenware,  wax,  leather,  lead,  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  lace,  rags,  bones,  quills,  skins, 
alum,  lead,  vitriol,  cinnabar,  and  brass  wire. 
The  chief  imports  are  wine,  tobacco,  southern 
fruits,  colonial  goods,  millinery,  fancy  ornaments, 
and  llussian  linseed  (to  the  value  of  1,000,000 
dollars  annually).  The  most  important  maritime 
towns  are;  Hamburg,  Altona,  Bremen,  Ernden, 
Lubeck,  llostock,  Stettin,  Triest,  Wismar;  and 
the  principal  places  for  inland  trade  are : Vienna, 
Leipsic,  'Augsburg,  Breslau,  Berlin,  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  aud  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Nu- 
remberg, Brunswick,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Cologne, 
Elberfeld , Mainz , Botzen , and  Prague.  The 
most  important  fairs  are  at  Leipsic,  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Naum- 
burg,  Brunswick,  Botzen. 

The  commercial  union  lately  formed,  at  the 
instigation  and  under  the  direction  of  Prussia, 
among  several  German  slates,  and  wilich  is  ac- 
cordingly denominated  in  the  Conversations- Le- 
xicon, the  Prussian-German  Zoll-Verein  •—  de- 
mands some  mention.  The  avowed  object  is  to 
encourage  German  trade,  and  to  unite  all  under 
one  common  system  of  customs.  The  partners 
in  this  union  have  agreed  to  establish  one  same 
scale  of  duties,  to  get  rid  of  all  intermediate 
custom-houses,  and  to  divide  among  the  partner- 
states  the  profits  accruing,  in  proportion  to  the 
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population  of  each.  Thus,  the  restraints  on 
internal  transport  have  been  mitigated.  The 
following  states  compose  the  association : Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Ilesse- 
IJarmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Frankfort  on 
the  Main;  — Hannover,  Brunswick,  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  have  hitherto  stood  aloof.  In 

1835  an  union  was  formed  between  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Oldenburg;  this  combination  en- 
deavoured to  gain  over  to  its  party,  I.ippe- 
Schaumburg,  and  Lippe  -Detmold ; — and  has 
dually  acceded  to  a conjoint  union  with  the 
Germanic  Commercial  Association.  Holstein  is 
neutral.  Mecklenburg  has  entered  into  a treaty 
with  France.  Austria  has  all  along  remained 
independent.  A commercial  treaty  has  lately  for- 
med between  her  and  England;  two  states  which 
seem  eminently  calculated  to  render  mutual  ser- 
vice to  each  other,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
and  which  are  united  by  long  interchange  of 
good  offices. 

The  political  constitution  of  Germany  was  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded  June  8,  1815; 
according  to  which,  the  sovereign  princes  and 
free  towns  form  the  Germanic  confederation,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  safety  of  Germany,  and  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  the  several 
slates.  The  affairs  of  the  confederation  are 
regulated  by  a diet,  the  members  of  which  have, 
through  the  medium  of  their  plenipotentiaries, 
many  of  them  separate  and  entire  votes,  and 
others , collective  votes. 

Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darm- 
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stadt,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  have  each  <uie 
vote.  The  grand-dural  and  ducal  houses  of  Saxony 
have  one  conjointly ; as  also  Brunswick  and  Nassau ; 
the  two  Mecklenburgs ; Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and 
Schwarzburg;  Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstein,  Reuse, 
Lippe,  and  Waldeck;  and  finally,  the  free  towns; 
thus  there  are  altogether  seventeen  votes.  Aus- 
tria has  the  presidency  of  the  diet.  Each  member 
is  entitled  to  originate  and  bring  forward  pro- 
positions, which  the  diet  is  bound  to  deliberate 
upon  within  a certain  period. 

When  a proposition  relates  to  the  formation 
and  alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
confederation,  when  it  refers  to  the  federal  act 
itself,  or  to  the  organic  federal  institutions,  or 
when  it  involves  arrangements  of  any  kind,  which 
are  of  general  importance,  the  assembly  is  for- 
med into  a Plenum,  in  which  case,  however, 
in.  consideration  of  the  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  several  federal  states,  the  following  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  votes  has  been  agreed 
upon:  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Han- 
over , and  Wurtemberg  have  each  four ; Baden, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-l)armstadt , Holstein,  and 
Luxemburg,  each  three;  Brunswick,  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin , and  Nassau , have  each  two 
votes;  Weimar,  Altenburg,  Meiningen,  Coburg- 
Gotha,  Mecklenburg -Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  the 
three  Anhalts,  the  two  Schwarzburgs,  the  two 
Ilohenzollern , Lichtenstein,  Waldeck,  the  two 
branches  of  Reuss , Lippe -Schaumburg,  Lippe- 
Detmold,  Hesse -Homburg,  Lubeck , Frankfort, 
Bremen , and  Hamburg , each  one ; making  al- 
together sixty-nine  votes. 

The  question  as  to  whether  any  particular  sub- 
ject require  the  decision  of  the  Plenum  is  de- 
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termined  by  a majority  of  votes  in  the  smaller 
assembly,  where  also  all  derisions  which  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Plenum  are  prepared,  In 
both,  a majority  of  votes  decides  the  question, 
but  in  the  latter  it  must  consist  of  two -thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  voices.  Moreover,  in 
all  cases  where  the  alteration  of  a fundamental 
law  is  agitated,  or  when  the  question  to  be 
decided  affects  the  organic  federal  institutions, 
or  matters  of  religion  , a majority  in  either  as- 
sembly of  less  than  two-thirds  is  invalid.  The 
diet  is  permanent,  but  is  enabled,  when  the  sub- 
jects of  deliberation  are  disposed  of,  to  adjourn 
for  a certain  time  not  exceeding  four  months. 

To  those  readers  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  topography, 
local  history,  antiquities  and  amusements  of 
Germany,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recommending  two  excellent  volumes  which 
have  recently  appeared , and  which  surpass  all 
their  predecessors  in  variety  and  minuteness; 
these  are , the  Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the 
Continent,  including  Northern  Germany,  and  the 
Handbook  for  Travellers  -in  Southern  Germany. 
It  is  but  justice  to  declare  that  no  work  of  the 
same  extent  at  all  equal  in  value,  has  appeared, 
even  in  the  German  language;  the  Guide  of 
Reichard  improved  by  subsequent  editors,  comes 
the  nearest  to  it,  but  still  with  a long  interval. 

We  shall  conclude  this  miscellaneous  chapter 
with  a tabular  view  of  all  the  German  states, 
arranged  according  to  their  comparative  rank, 
and  displaying  their  extent,  population,  revenue, 
ami  military  contingent,  or  contribution  to  the 
army  of  the  confederation. 
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19  Oldenburg 113.’*  264,154  2,829  . 1,500,000  2,318 

20  Nassau 82.7  379,272  3,028  1,810,000  4,625 

21  Anhalt-Dessau 17  60,945  529  500,000  3,585 

22  Anhalt-Bernburg.  ...  16  45,135  * 370  375,000  2,821 

23  Anhalt-Koethen  ....  15  40,153  325  375,000  2,677 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MEDIATISED  PRINCES  OF  GERMANY. 


VIKW  OF  THR  RXTRNT  AND  POPULATION  OF  THKIH 

DOMAINS  , AND  OK  THKIU  REVENUES. 

P reviously  to  the  revolutionary  wars , and  to 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  Germany  was  divi- 
ded into  about  three  hundred  sovereignties,  and 
their  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  possessed 
all  the  attributes  of  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 
A great  part  of  them  were  swept  away  by  the 
political  tempests,  and  became  mediatised,  or 
merged  in  the  greater  states  *. 

In  order  to  establish  a permanent,  uniform, 
and  legal  position  of  the  formerly  independent 

0 The  German  empire,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  di- 
vided into  nine  circles,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  Fran-, 
conia,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  West- 
phalia, Upper  Saxony  and  Lower  Saxony.  There  were 
also  some  districts  which  were  not  included  in  any  one  of 
the  nine  circles,  and  yet  were  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  German  empire,  such  as  Moravia,  Lusatia,  Si- 
lesia, Bohemia,  and  others.  The  Austrian  Low-Coun- 
tries, which  had  once  formed  the  circle  of  Burgundy, 
had  long  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  em- 
pire. These  circles  contained  a multitude  of  small  in- 
dependent states;  there  were  also  fifty-one  imperial 
cities,  constituting  so  many  republics. 

Those  who  wish  to  .study  the  fine  old  Gothic  and 
feudal  forms  of  Old  Germany,  with  all  its  curious  ap- 
pendages, should  consult  Buscking't  Geography.  (Eng- 
lish Transl.  6 vols.  4to.) 
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mediatised  princes,  who  became  mediate  in  and 
since  the  year  1806,  the  German  powers  have 
agreed  on  the  following  points:  — 

First,  That  all  mediatised  princes  and  counts 
should  be  placed  amongst  the  high  nobility  of 
Germany,  together  with  which  the  right  of  equal 
birth  should  be  conceded  to  them. 

Secondly,  That  they  should  be  the  principal 
noblemen  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong, 
where  also  they  and  their  families  should  form 
the  privileged  class,  more  particularly  in  respect 
to  taxation. 

Thirdly,  That  they  shall  permanently  possess 
all  those  rights  and  privileges,  in  respect  to 
their  person,  family ,-  and  property,  which  are 
connected  with  the  tenure  and  enjoyment  of 
their  possessions,  and  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  higher  rights  of  government,  and  with 
the  executive. 

Austria  ratified  these  provisions,  and  decreed, 
Sept.  9,  1825,  that  the  titles  of  mediatised 
princes  should  correspond  to  their  independent 
ones.  Thus  the  predicate  Durchlaucht * is  con- 
ceded to  princes,  and  the  predicate  Erlaucht 
to  counts.  Since  1833,  the  predicate  Durchlaucht, 
which  was  formerly  only  possessed  by  the  chief 
of  the  house,  has  been  assumed  by  all  its  members. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the  mediatised  prin- 
ces and  counts , who  possess  the  right  to  the 
predicate  of  Durchlaucht  and  of  Erlaucht . has 
been  obtained  from  Hassel’s  Gencalogisch  -Stalisti- 
scher  Almanack  for  1838.  The  population  and 
revenues  are,  of  course,  only  approximative. 

* Serene  Highness. 

**  Highness. 

* I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NOBILITY  OF  GERMANY. 

VIEW  OP  ITS  GBNERAI.  HISTORY  , THK  AUSTRIAN 
NOBILITY.  THB  BAVARIAN  NOBILITY.  THK  SUA- 
BIAN  AND  RHENISH  NOBILITY.  THK  BRUNSWICK  NO- 
BILITY. THK  PRUSSL4N  NOBILITY.  SKKTCH  OF  THB 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  THK  GERMAN  NOBILITY. 

A.  complete  history  of  the  nobility  of  Europe 
is  a blank  which  remains  to  be  filled  up  in  mo- 
dern literature.  No  class  of  men  has  undergone 
such  cruel  reverses,  and  none  has  borne  them 
with  so  much  fortitude.  None  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts;  none  have  done  so  much  to  em- 
bellish their  respective  countries.  Such  a class 
has  always  existed,  and  will  always  continue  to 
exist,  under  whatever  appellation  they  may  be 
designated.  Whether  the  title  of  noble  be  con- 
ceded to  them  or  not, — still,  in  republics  as  well 
as  in  monarchies,  certain  individuals  will  be  pro- 
minent through  a great  name  achieved  by  their 
forefathers,  through  great  possessions,  and  through 
personal  distinction  won  by  themselves.  In  our 
own  country,  the  nobles  have  gradually  obtai- 
ned for  us  some  of  the  dearest  privileges  which 
we  enjoy. 

The  German  nobility  does  not  possess  all  the 
moral  influence  winch  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
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being  of  society  that  this  order  should  exercise. 
This  is  partly  to  he  attributed  to  their  excessive 
number,  and  to  the  careless  and  sometimes  sor- 
did manner  in  which  their  rank  has  been  multipli- 
ed, partly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  title  being 
participated  by  all  the  sons,  partly  to  their  for- 
mer reluctance  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  except  that 
of  the  army  and  the  court , and  partly  to  their  mis- 
taken aversion  to  intermarry  with  families  not  en- 
dowed with  the  requisite  quarterings.  But  these 
matters  will  be  better  illustrated  by  a view  of 
their  political  and  social  progress  from  a remote 
epoch  downwards. 

The  character  of  the  German  nobility,  like  that 
of  the  French  and  Italian  has  undergone  in  mo- 
dern times  an  essential  change.  Throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  indeed  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  position  which  the  nobles  main- 
tained in  the  state,  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  which  they  hold  at  present.  We  find  them 
formerly  more  or  less  independent,  and,  gene- 
rally, inimical  to  the  sovereign  power.  They 
used  frequently  to  intimidate  the  monarch  by 
threatening  to  refuse  him  pecuniary  supplies,  or 
the  military  services  of  themselves  and  their  vas- 
sals for  the  defence  of  the  state.  In  their  own 
possessions  they  ruled  without  control,  and  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  the  general  go- 
vernment. In  most  of  the  German  states  they 
met  at  a diet,  to  counsel  with  the  prince,  and 
discuss  topics  of  common  interest.  In  their  ori- 
ginal and  most  simple  form  , these  deliberations 
were  mere  conversations,  and  were  known  by 
no  other  name.  Subsequently  they  received  a 
regular  constitution , and  the  qualifications  o 
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those  entitled  to  take  part  in  them  were  distinctly 
defined.  The  members  of  the  diet  were  the  of- 
ficials at  court,  such  as  the  chamberlains,  mar- 
shals, and  cupbearers  *,  the  chief  officers  of  go- 
vernment, the  principal  prelates,  and,  finally  the 
owners  of  fiefs  of  a certain  value.  Such  diets 
were  common  throughout  Germany,  so  early  as 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  the  deputies  of  the  more 
important  towns  were  admitted  as  members,  but 
their  influence  was  always  extremely  limited. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  exis- 
tence, the  German  diets  often  found  it  very 
difficult  to  seize  the  power  which  they  felt  them- 
selves competent  to  claim.  In  several  states  the 
monarch  had  sufficient  private  property  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  so  that  his  nobles  had 
no  hold  upon  him  by  refusing  him  supplies. 
Still,  wherever  the  active  assistance  of  his  sub- 
jects was  indispensable , the  sovereign  , however 
indisposed  to  have  recourse  to  it,  was  compelled 
to  receive  the  advice,  and  entreat  the  coopera- 
tion, of  their  chiefs.  The  power  of  the  nobility 
increased  considerably  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  expensive  wars  and  more  extravagant  ha- 
bits reduced  the  prince  to  the  necessity  of _ sa- 
crificing a part  of  his  independence,  and  of  con- 
ceding privileges  prejudicial  to  his  supremacy, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ampler  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  he  usually  clung  to  power  with 

* It  in  worthy  of  remark , as  characteristic  of  the 
nnciont  position  of  the  German  nobility,  that  these  of- 
ficials performed  the  duties  of  their  office  by  proxy, 
and  only  appeared  at  court,  themselves,  on  legislative 
occasions. 
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the  greatest  tenacity.  To  avert  its  loss.,  he  often 
mortgaged  all  his  possessions,  and  taxed  to  the 
utmost  the  peasants  who  were  under  his  imme- 
diate control. 

On  such  occasions  the  nobles  were  wont  to 
keep  aloof,  in  anticipation  of  the  moment,  when 
their  sovereign  would  be  obliged,  after  having 
exhausted  all  his  private  resources,  to  lend  an 
unwilling  ear  to  their  exorbitant  demands.  When 
this  critical  juncture  had  arrived,  they  assem- 
bled to  receive  his  propositions.  Of  these  diets, 
the  temporal  nobles  formed  always  the  majority ; 
there  were  sometimes  no  prelates,  and  gene- 
rally no  deputies  of  towns.  They  seldom  ab- 
solutely refused  to  submit  to  the  taxation  which 
their  sovereign  proposed,  but  their  compliance 
was  never  granted  without  conditions  advanta- 
geous to  themselves.  Generally  speaking,  he 
rewarded  any  alacrity  they  might  display  in  re- 
lieving his  wants,  by  a corresponding  liberality 
in  satisfying  their  prayers.  The  compliance  of 
the  nobles , however,  only  affected  their  serfs. 
The  ancient  privileges  of  their  order  exempted 
them  from  taxation,  and  military  aid  was  all 
the  service  which  they  were  bound  to  render 
to  the  chief  of  the  state. 

The  respective  German  diets  were  in  posses- 
sion of  documents,  containing  grants  and  con- 
firmations of  privileges,  which  they  had  wrung 
from  their  sovereigns  on  various  occasions.  These 
rights  and  privileges  were  various  in  different 
states.  But  the  following  had  been  obtained 
by  the  nobles  in  nearly  all : — 1st,  That  no  tax 
whatever  could  be  imposed  without  their  con- 
sent; 2nd,  that  their  assent  was  necessary 
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to  the  declarations  both  of  war  and  peace ; 3rd , 
that  they  were  to  be  consulted  on  all  divis- 
ions and  changes  of  territory;  4th,  that  they 
were  to  be  left  uncontrolled  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  domains;  5tb,  that  they  were 
entitled  to  superintend  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money;  6th  r that  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  mediate  between  their  own 
and  foreign  princes;  7th,  that  they  could  as- 
semble at  their  own  discretion  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberation;  and,  8t.hly,  that  they  were  le- 
gally entitled  to  oppose  any  infraction  of  their 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 

The  earliest  notice  of  German  diets  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Bavaria.  They  existed  also,  at  a 
a very  remote  period  in  Austria  and  Styria.  As 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  we  find  comitia  or 
placita  in  these  states,  which  were  constituted 
by  the  officers  of  government  and  by  the  no- 
bles Qproceres  and  priores ).  In  the  north  of  Ger- 
many , this  institution  is  of  later  date.  The  re- 
lation which  we  have  described  as  existing  in 
the  different  states  between  the  nobles  and  their 
sovereign , lasted , as  we  have  stated  above , till 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  about  which  time  it 
began  to  merge  in  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
Instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  opposed  to  the 
monarch,  the  nobles  now  became  his  principal  sup- 
port; they  sought  and  effected  the  amalgamation  of 
interests  which  had  previously  been  essentially  dis- 
tinct. This  change,  in  appearance  voluntary  on 
their  part,  was  in  fact  an  inevitable  result  of 
circumstances.  The  frequent  wars  which  had  at 
first  tended  to  confirm  their  independent  position, 
ftt  last  undermined  their  power.  For,  in  the 
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course  of  time,  standing  armies  became  indis- 
pensable, which,  though  of  small  force,  contribu- 
ted, in- a great  measure,  to  render  the  sove- 
reign independent  of  his  interested  allies.  Mo- 
reover, they  were  efficient  agents  by  whom  he 
could  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  latter,  and 
reduce  individuals  amongst  them  to  a speedy  sense 
of  their  duty. 

Then,  again,  experience,  and  the  march  of 
state-policy,  supplied  monarclis  with  expedients 
for  breaking  up  the  consolidated  power  of  the 
feudal  chiefs.  Intestinal  divisions  were  easily 
induced  and  fostered  amongst  the  latter,  who 
were  accustomed  for  the  most  part  to  remain 
isolated  in  their  holds  and  fastnesses,  in  which 
the  arts  and  the  vices  of  modern  civilisation  could 
hardly  find  a home.  Consequently  , they  were 
easily  divided,  and  when  divided,  were  more 
easily  subjected  to  a regular  monarchical  form 
of  government.  To  these  causes,  which  were 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  reduce  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  nobility,  must  be  added  the 
general  spirit  of  our  modern  ages,  which  is  dia^- 
metrically  opposed  to  the  lawless  irregularity 
of  the  feudal  times. 

But  the  attachment  to  power,  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature , indicated , as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, to  the  German  nobles,  the  only  di- 
rection in  which  it  could  now  be  obtained.  As 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  wring  it  from  the 
sovereign , they  now  determined  to  share  it  with 
him.  Instead  of  opposing  him  as  formerly , they 
became  his  most  intimate  allies.  The  throne 
which  they  were  wont  to  undermine,  they  now 
took  upon  them  to  support.  Their  proferred 
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alliance,  tlie  sovereign  was  neither  willing  nor 
able  to  reject.  Indeed  , under  the  new  consti- 
tution of  things , this  amicable  relation  of  the 
noble  to  the  monarch , was  as  natural  as  the 
one  which  it  superseded.  Accordingly,  it  has 
continued  more  or  less  unchanged,  and  we  find 
it  without  any  essential  alteration  in  the  Ger- 
many of  the  present  day.  But  before  we  enter 
upon  the  general  condition  of  the  German  nobi- 
lity at  present,  we  shall  give  a brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  respective  nobilities,  in  the 
several  states  into  which  Germany  is  divided. 

I.  The  nobility  of  Austria  Proper,  i.  e. , of 
the  archduchy,  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  the 
Tyrol,  was  always  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
Germany.  This  was  owing,  partly,  to  the  fa- 
vour with  which  as  a body  it  was  regarded  by 
the  house  of  Habsburg.  Other  circumstances  con- 
ducive to  this  power,  were  the  frequent  divisions 
of  territory  which  weakened  the  Austrian  so- 
vereigns, and  the  vicinity  of  the  warlike  Hunga- 
rians, against  whom  its  aid  was  so  often  requi- 
red. The  nobles  were  not  the  sole  members  of 
the  diet  in  all  the  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  arch- 
duchy, deputies  of  towns  were  admitted,  and  in 
Tyrol,  of  the  peasants,  but  they  were  never  in 
sufficient  number  to  affect  the  predominance  of 
the  nobility. 

In  Austria,  the  offices  of  court  were  heredi- 
tary; and  the  twelve  principal  ones  conferred 
great  importance  upon  the  twelve  illustrious  fa- 
milies by  whom  they  were  held.  These  latter  had 
exclusive  and  extraordinary  privileges.  They  were 
exempted  from  taxation;  in  their  castles,  they 
could  under  no  pretext  be  molested , and  even 
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in  the  capital,  they  were  responsible  to  no  law 
but  their  own  will.  By  virtue  of  the  contract 
of  Landau,  no  article  grown  on  the  estates  of 
any  noble  was  taxable,  not  even  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  towns  to  be  sold. 

The  Austrian  nobility  was  divided  into  two  class- 
es, that  of  lords  and  that  of  knights  (tier  If  er- 
ven- and  Hitterstund ).  No  commoner  could  by 
any  chance  obtain  possessions  which  had  been 
held  by  a member  of  either.  Wien  the  estates 
of  a nobleman  had  been  confiscated,  they  could 
only  be  granted  to  another  who  was  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  former  possessor.  Whilst  the  pow- 
er of  the  Austrian  nobles  checked  the  sway  of 
the  sovereign,  they  in  their  turn  encountered 
opposition  from  the  subordinate  classes  of  citi- 
zens and  peasants.  The  latter  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection  against  the  nobility  in  1502, 
but  it  terminated  in  producing  a state  of  sub- 
jugation more  abject  than  that  which  they  had 
attempted  to  throw  off.  The  citizens  also  were 
continually  striving  to  assert  and  maintain  a 
precarious  independence,  and  they  generally 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  sovereign,  from  whom 
they  naturally  expected  protection  against  the  en- 
cVoach-ments  of  the  nobility. 

The  Reformation  found  many  followers  amongst 
the  Austrian  nobles,  and  about  the  year  1532, 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  demand 
the  free  exercise  and  tolerance  of  the  reformed 
religion.  This,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  neither 
dared  to  grant  nor  to  refuse.  The  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  Protestants  were  not,  however,  in- 
terrupted , though  they  were  not  sanctioned.  From 
Maximilian,  the  successor  oF  Ferdinand  , the  diet 
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demanded  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits;  But  to 
this,  the  emperor,  though  not  a rigid  Catholic, 
refused  to  consent;  he  was  afraid  of  irritating 
the  pope;  yet,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  Protestant  nobles,  he  tolerated  the 
public  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

After  him,  Rudolf  IL,  who  had  been  educa- 
ted in  Spain,  adopted  every  means  to  prevent, 
the  spread  of  the  reformed  doctrines , and  by  this 
policy,  irritated  the  peasants  to  insurrection  (1591) 
and  excited  the  opposition  of  the  nobles , who,  allu- 
red by  the  promises  of  the  emperor’s  brother,  Mat- 
thias, leagued  themselves  with  him  to  dethrone  Ru- 
dolf. After  they  had  attained  their  object,  Matthias 
refused  to  fulfil  his  promises ; but  they  joined  their 
forces  to  those  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants , and 
quickly  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the  execution  of 
his  treacherous  plans.  His  natural  aversion  to  Pro- 
testantism , for  which  he  had  ambitiously  simula- 
ted an  attachment,  was  of  course  increased  by 
these  unfortunate  disputes,  and  he  took  every 
convenient  opportunity  of  manifesting  it,  and  thus 
alienated  the  affections  of  his  most  powerful  sub- 
jects. The  diet  assembled  at  Linz  (1614)  re- 
fused him  all  assistance , though  he  was  in  im- 
minent danger  from  the  marauding  Turks. 

Matthias  was  only  sovereign  of  the  archdu- 
chy of  Austria.  His  brother,  Ferdinand,  gover- 
. ned  Carinthia,-  Styria.  and  Carniola.  This  prince 
was  an  inveterate  ennemy  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  he  proceded  actually  to  depopulate  those 
parts  of  his  dominions  which  were  not  inhabi- 
ted by  Catholics.  Although  indulgent  to  his  nob- 
les on  other  points,  he-  was  inexorable  on  this. 
Consequently,  as  his  power  and  resolution  rcn- 
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dered  opposition  futile,  those  who  remained  stead- 
fast in  their  faith  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  and 
those  who  adhered  or  returned  to  Catholicism 
were  loaded  with  favours  by  their  sovereign. 
They  paid  no  tolls  nor  taxes,  and  possessed  nume- 
rous monopolies  and  privileges  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. Whilst  the  towns  envied  their  prospe- 
rity, the  villages  groaned  under  their  oppression. 
The  peasants  were  compelled  to  deliver  up  to 
them  their  children  for  menial  service,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  sell  anything  except  to  their  feu- 
dal chief,  to  whose  generosity,  therefore,  the 
price  was  always  left.  This  state  of  things  cau- 
sed frequent  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which 
always  terminated  in  their  defeat  , and  left  them 
at  last  the  slaves  of  the  nobility.  It  was  in  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  that  the  Protestant  nobles 
were  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful. 
They  rebelled  in  1620,  against  Ferdinand  II., 
because  he  refused  to'  tolerate  their  faith.  With 
the  aid,  however,  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  he 
defeated  and  subdued  them.  Many  of  their  es- 
tates were  confiscated  and  granted  to  his  faith- 
ful Catholics,  several  of  whom  acquired  at  this 
juncture  the  immense  possessions,  which  render 
their  families  remarkable  at  the  present  day. 

During  the  Thirty  Years’ War,  the  Austrian 
nobles  suffered  less  from  plunder  and  exaction 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  states.  But  the 
number  of  their  serfs  was  greatly  diminished  in 
order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic  armies. 
In  that  time  of  religious  persecution,  their  ge- 
nuine attachment  to  the  cause  of  Rome  was  of- 
ten suspected.  They  were  in  consequence  often 
subject  to  vexatious  persecutions,  and  the  clergy 
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took  advantage  of  tlieir  equivocal  position,  to 
increase,  at  their  expense,  its  riches  and  pow- 
er. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Austrian  nobility  began  to  lose  its 
former  independence  and  importance.  The  grand 
causes  of  its  decline  were  the  introduction  of 
standing  armies,  the  improvement  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  the  establishment  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  regular  tribunals,  which  superseded  the 
feudal  courts  of  justice.  Nevertheless , during 
the  reigns  of  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI., 
they  were  still  possessed  of  great  power,  from 
their  numbers  and  riches,  from  their  holding  all 
the  principal  offices  both  of  court  and  state,  and 
thus  Surrounding,  and  often  guiding,  the  sove- 
reign. But  the  diet,  which  had  been  wont  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  latter,  now  sank  into 
insignificance.  Charles  VI.  was  the  last  who  by 
an  oath  confirmed  its  rights  and  privileges.  The 
new  attitude  in  which  the  nobles  now  found  them- 
selves was  far  from  favourable  to  their  impro- 
vement. In  their  former  lawless  independence, 
each  had  sought  to  distinguish  himself  in  some 
rude  way,  and  was  ranked  accordingly;  there 
had  been  room  for  emulation,  and  for  the  dis- 
play both  of  mental  and  physical  superiority.  But 
now  that  the  body  had  lost  its  independence, 
and  found  its  interest  in  assiduous  subserviency, 
individual  distinction  was  no  longer  possible. 
Birth  and  precedence  became  the  only  titles  to 
promotion.  Mental  cultivation  was  neglected,  be- 
cause it  brought  with  it  no  external  advantages, 
and  the  morals  of  the  nobles  received  the  same 
impress  of  subserviency  which  tlieir  general  con- 
dition had  undergone.  We  no  longer  find  them 
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the  hardy  champions  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
preferring  destitution  to  a dishonourable  pros- 
perity. In  ceasing  to  respect  themselves,  they 
lost  also  the  respect  of  others.  When  Maria 
Theresia  ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  she  nei- 
ther deigned  to  receive  their  homage,  nor  to 
confirm  their  privileges;  not  that  she  was  indis- 
posed to  protect  them,  but  that  she  considered 
them,  as  a body,  unworthy  of  important  notice. 
During  her  reign  the  diet  was  in  abeyance,  and 
in  its  place  existed  a committee,  composed  of 
five  prelates,  five  lords,  and  five  knights,  who, 
on  account  of  their  limited  number,  never  dared 
to  incur  the  displeasure,  by  opposing  the  will, 
of  the  empress.  Her  nobility  were  no  longer 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  lost  many  of  the 
privileges  which  they  had  formerly  exercised  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  inferior  classes.  But  her 
son  and  successor,  the  celebrated  Joseph  II., 
was  the  great  reformer  of  the  Austrian  nobility. 
He  left  scarcely  any  of  its  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  untouched;  he  added  to  its  burden  of 
taxation,  liberated  the  serfs,  protected  the  pea- 
sant against  encroachment  and  oppression,  and 
administered  impartial  justice.  Capacity.,  and 
not  rank  alone,  became  the  title  to  promotion. 
These  alterations,  however  they  might  affect 
individuals,  infused  fresh  life  into  the  body  at 
large , and  were  finally  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  effects. 

II.  The  relation  which  existed  in  Bavaria 
during  the  middle  ages  between  noble  and  so- 
vereign was  of  a singular  nature.  The  former 
had  numerous  and  very  important  privileges, 
but  had  reason  to  complain  of  their  systematic 
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infraction  by  the  latter.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  nobles  accusing  their  monarch 
of  conferring  court-dignities  on  foreigners,  of 
chicanery  towards  his  own  nobility,  to  whom 
he  was  difficult  of  access,  and  of  depriving  them 
of  their  ancient  rights  of  hunting.  They  specify 
instances,  in  which  members  of  their  body  had 
been  seized  and  carried  off  by  night,  and  their 
daughters  forcibly  married  to  foreigners*.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  monarch  to  limit  the 
power  of  his  nobles  mainly  owed  their  success 
to  the  divisions  among  the  latter,  between  the 
two  classes  of  whom,  the  lords  and  the  knights, 
the  greatest  enmity  and  jealousy  prevailed.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  lords  (Herren) , and  only  one- 
third  of  the  inferior  nobles,  were  eligible  to  the 
diet.  Each  of  these  classes  was  perpetually 
engaged  in  combating  the  ambition  of  the  other, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that,  till  a compara- 
tively recent  period,  they  were  easily  kept  in 
check  by  the  sovereign.  But  divisions  of  terri- 
tory which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
encouraged  them  to  postpone  for  a period  their 
private  quarrels  to  the  common  pursuit  of  pow- 
er. They  now  united  and  presented  a formid- 
able front  to  their  royal  antagonists,  from  whom 
they  proceeded  to  demand  that  all  counsellors 
and  officials  should  be  chosen  from  their  body, 
and  that  all  privileges  which  they  had  ever 
usurped  should  be  confirmed.  But  the  members 
of  the-  ruling  family  united  themselves  also,  and 


* It  was  not  till  1517  that  the  inferior  Bavarian  no- 
bles w'ere  authorized  by  the  nobles  to  give  their  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  those  whom  they  thought  fit. 
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thus  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  a confirmation  of  their  unquestioned 
privileges,  and  with  the  advantages  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  take  of  the  embarrassments 
into  which  numerous  wars  and  expensive  courts 
necessarily  led  their  rulers.  They  imposed  taxes 
on  the  peasant  at  their  own  discretion,  and  it 
was  generally  in  vain  that  their  monarch  attemp-  , 
ted  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

William  IV.  was  the  first  Bavarian  prince  who, 
at  the  head  of  a mercenary  army,  victoriously 
repelled  the  attacks  which  the  nobles  were  In 
the  constant  habit  of  making  on  their  sovereign. 

But  tire  expensive  court  of  his  son  Albert  V. 
again  rendered  him  dependant  on  the  diet , and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  alliance  and  vicinity 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  he 
would  have  become  its  subject  instead  of  its 
sovereign.  As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
to  them  considerable  concessions,  and  amongst 
others,  that  of  religious  toleration.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  this  prince  became  a 
mere  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  astute  leaders 
for  a long  period  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  Bavaria,  and  regulated  the  public  expenditure, 
of  course  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  body, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  opposition  and  con- 
tinual discontent  of  the  nobility.  The  simple 
hardihood  of  the  latter  was  no  match  for  the 
crafty  policy  of  the  priests,  who  braved  their 
open  opposition,  baffled  their  secret  conspiracies, 
and  reduced  them  indeed  to  a state  of  insigni- 
ficance from  which  they  did  not  emerge  for  se- 
veral generations.  Instead  of  being  bold  and 
enterprising  as  formerly,  they  became  inert  and 
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apatbetic.  When  Maximilian  I. , a prince  of 
talent  and  ardour,  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1597,  he  was  obliged  to  declare  them  unequal 
to  the  command  of  troops,  ox  to  the  duties  of 
civil  offices,  and  to  confer  both  upon  foreigners. 
Of  course  they  complained  bitterly  of  this  pre- 
ference , but  his  ready  answer  was , that  the 
cause  of  complaint  should  be  removed.,  as  soon 
as  they  could  supply  him  with  inviduals  com- 
petent to  direct  or  govern.  The  only  privilege 
which  the  Bavarian  nobility  preserved  intact  at 
this  epoch  was  its  freedojn  from  taxation,  and 
so  unimportant  was  it  become  as  an  element  of 
the  government,  that,  from  1512  to  1570  no 
diet  whatever  was  convoked.  During  the  Thirty 
Years’War,  its  possessions  suffered  immensely  from 
the  plundering  armies.  In  1669,  the  sovereign,  bur- 
dened with  debts , threw  a great  part  of  them  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  nobility,  which  now  presented 
a melancholy  spectacle.  The  majority  of  its  members 
were  impoverished  and  without  credit,  uneducated 
and  without  prospect  of  advancement  or  promotion. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  institution  from  utter 
ruin,  the  prince-elector  introduced  in  1672  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  But  the  nobles  continued 
to  suffer  during  (he  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  which 
they  were  too  weak  and  too  divided  to  check, 
and  which  brought  upon  the  coantry  more  than 
once  the  curse  of  a foreign  invasion.  With 
Maximilian  Joseph,  a better  day  seemed  to  dawn, 
but  the  favour  again  extended  to  the  Jesuits 
continued  to  prevent  the  nobles  from  capacitating 
themselves  for  that  sphere  of  operations  which 
their  position  in  the  state  destined  for  them. 
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III.  As  Suabia  and  Rhenish  Germany  were 
divided  in  the  middle  ages,  and  so  far  indeed 
as  the  last  century,  into  innumerable  states,  the 
nobility  could  never  form  one  compact  and  for- 
midable body.  Moreover,  it  had  here  more  than 
elsewhere  to  fear  from  insubordination  and  in- 
surrections of  the  peasants,  and  therefore  found 
it  often  expedient  to  make  common  cause  with, 
instead  of  opposing,  the  sovereign.  The  Sua- 
bian  nobles  were  miserably  impoverished  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Baden  and  Wurtem- 
berg  were  both  overrun,  and  repeatedly  ravaged 
by  the  Spaniards;  many  nobles  emigrated,  and 
those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  actual  want. 
The  provisions  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  were 
so  favourable  to  monarchical  power,  that  the 
nobility,  had  they  been  disposed,  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  play  its  former  independent  part. 
But  the  force  of  circumstances  had  already  re- 
duced it  to  obscurity,  when  diplomacy  came  to 
exclude  it  from  a share  in  the  government.  Thus 
the  North-west  of  Germany  presented,  as  far  as 
the  nobility  is  concerned,  a very  different  pic- 
ture from  the  South-east.  In  Suabia  and  on  the 
Rhine  generally,  no  diet  dared  to  refuse  supplies 
to  its  sovereign , even  if  they  were  demanded 
for  purposes  of  extravagance,  and  when  remon- 
strance was  made,  it  came  only  from  the  depu- 
ties of  towns.  On  the  whole  the  Rhenish  no- 
kles  were  quite  contented  to  be  subservient  to 
the  sovereign,  provided  that  he  granted  and  se- 
cured to  them  certain  privileges.  They  were 
also  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Romish 
tenets.  ’ /hen  Gebliard,  the  prince -elector  of 
Cologne,  became  a convert  to  the  reformed  re- 
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liglon,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  in  his 
territories,  he  met  with  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition, and  was  finally  banished  by  his  nobles. 

The  nobility  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  Mark,  Berg, 
and  Ravensberg,  distinguished  itself  from  its 
southern  neighbours  by  more  warlike  propensi- 
ties. At  the  peace  of  Westphalia , it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  its  members  could  be  made 
to  desist  from  frequently  resorting  to  club-law, 
and  from  embroiling  themselves  in  bloody  feuds 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  In  1521 , John 
III.  of  Cleves  was  obliged  publicly  to  execute 
several  of  the  robber-knights  ('Haub-ritter),  not- 
withstanding that  they  belonged  to  some  of  the 
highest  families  in  his  duchy.  In  1590,  we  find 
his  son  and  successor,  Wiliam,  continuing- the 
work  of  reform.  He  abrogated  the  supremacy 
of  the  feudal  courts  of  justice  fjPafriwto/tfat- 
Gei'ichteJ , and  decreed,  that,  under-,  pain  of 
forfeiting  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  no  noble- 
man should  proceed,  himself,  against  his  pea- 
sants for  refusing  to  work,  for  cutting  down 
fruit-trees,  for  mischievous  idleness,  or  for  run- 
ning into  debt,  but  should  bring  them  before  a 
regular  court  of  justice.  But  it  was  only  a re- 
solute and  able  sovereign  wrho  could  enforce 
these  regulations,  and  the  effeminate  son  of 
Duke  Wiliam  was  totally  unequal  to  the  task 
of  keeping  a nobility  in  check,  which  had  been 
irritated  by  the  measures  of  his  father.  On  his 
demanding  supplies  from  the  diet  for  paying  off 
the  public  debt,  only  eight  thousand  dollars  were 
granted  to  him,  and  a sum  to  pay  the  garrisons 
of  his  fortressess  was  flatly  refused.  Moreover, 

' * his  whole  nobility  besieged  him  with  complaints. 
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The  duchess,  more  capable  than  her  imbecile 
husband  of  causing  the  sovereign  dignity  to  be 
respected,  was  first  imprisoned  and  (hen  strangled. 
After  this  die'  nobles  abandoned  all  reserve  assu- 
med the  reins  of  government,  often  seized,  and 
wasted  the  revenue,  and,  in  order  to  silence 
the  legitimate  menaces  of  the  heirs  to  the  crown, 
married  the  unfortunate  duke  to  a princess  of 
Lorraine.  The  former  died  in  1609 , when  the 
neighbouring  powers  invaded  and  divided  his  ter- 
ritories , and  soon  reduced  the  nobles  to  their 
former  submission. 

In  the  lesser  German  states,  down  even  to  a 
late  period , feuds  were  not  at  all  uncommon 
between  the  noble  and  his  sovereign.  In  the 
sixteenth  century , for  instance , some  members 
of  the  noble  family  of  Saldern  conceived  themsel- 
ves insulted  by  their  liege  lord,  the  bishop  of 
Hildesheim.  To  revenge  themselves,  they  en- 
tered into  a league  with  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick and  with  other  noblemen  of  Hildesheim. 
The  bishop  on  his  part  was  not  behind-hand  in 
forming  alliances  and  preparing  for  war.  The 
adverse  armies  met  at  Soltau  0520)  , where, 
after  a sanguinary  contest,  the  party  of  the  no- 
bles was  completely  defeated.  A similar  but  more 
important  feud  took  place  about  the  same  time 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Wurzburg.  Some  noblemen, 
incited  by  one  of  their  chiefs  , Von  Grumbach, 
murdered  the  bishop.  The  cathedral  chapter  in- 
stantly denounced  Grumbach  to  the  emperor ; but 
hefore  it  could  proceed  further,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Wurzburg,  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
priests,  compelled  them  to  swear  that  they  would 
revoke  their  denunciation,  and  exacted  from  them 
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a large  sum  of  money.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
put  under  the  bann  of  the  empire,  anil,  after  a 
protracted  defence,  finally  brought  to  justice. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  marauding  chief 
had  managed  to  enlist  several  rilling  powers  in 
his  cause,  — amongst  others  John  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  included  in  his  out- 
lawry, taken  prisoner  at  his  defeat,  and  carried 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  exposed  in  a straw 
hat  to  the  scorn  of  the  public,  and  where  he  died 
after  a confinement  of  eight  and  twenty  years. 

IV.  The  nobles  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg 
were  amongst  the  most  restless  and  unruly  in 
Germany.  The  numerous  wars  in  these  states, 
the  repeated  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  ex- 
pence consequent  on  the  maintenance  of  nume- 
rous courts,  weakened  the  sovereigns  at  the 
same  time  that  they  rendered  them  dependant 
on  their  nobles  for  supplies.  Henry  and  Henry 
Julius  were  the  first  who,  by  introducing  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  which,  however,  they 
were  far  from  establishing,  attempted  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  nobility.  The  former  of 
these  princes  founded  a regular  system  of  ju- 
stice, the  latter  equalized  taxation.  But  they 
purchased , as  it  were , these  improvements'  by 
conceding*to  the  nobles  privileges  and  monopo- 
lies which  they  enjoyed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
inferior  classes. 

The  accession  of  the  family  of  Luneburg  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  favourable  to 
the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  Hanoverian 
nobility.  The  government  was  invested  in  a 
ministry  which  was  chosen  exclusively  from  this 
body.  Since  that  time  more  particularly,  the 
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Hanoverian  nobles  have  been  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many for  their  lofty  deportment  and  attachment 
to  their  order.  And  as  they  have  had  the  go- 
vernment for  the  most  part  in  their  own  hands, 
they  have  maintained  the  advantageous  position 
which  the  nobilities  of  other  German  states  have 
gradually  been  obliged  to  surrender.  The  histo- 
rian must  record  to  their  credit,  that  they'  have 
been  distinguished  of  late  years  for  talents  both 
civil  and  military,  and  that  their  body  has  ren- 
dered great  services  to  their  country’. 

V.  Before  the  house  of  Holienzollern  acce- 
ded to  the  throne  of  Brandenburg,  the  nobility 
was  quite  lawless  and  independent.  It  had  got 
possession  of  the  sovereign’s  domains  and  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  regarded  the  prince  me- 
rely as  the  first  nobleman  of  the  country',  with- 
out considering  itself  at  all  bound  to  obey  him. 
Indeed  it  only  acted  in  conjunction  with  him, 
when  his  plans  were  compatible  with  its  interest. 
The  first  princes  of  the  house  ofllohenzollern  were 
engaged  in  a continual  contest  with  the  nobles 
in  order  to  maintain  their  supremacy,  and  to 
recover  the  domains  of  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  been  deprived.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, John  Cicero  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  an  alliance  with  his  commoners,  in  order  more 
effectually  to  combat  his  nobility.  With  their 
aid  he  awed  the  whole  body,  punished  the  rob- 
herkniglits,  and  destroyed  fifteen  of  their  cast- 
les. But  though  he,  in  some  measure,  preven- 
ted their  manifestation,  he  could  not  totally 
eradicate  their  plundering  propensities.  During 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Joachim,  some  of 
the  noblemen  who  filled  offices  at  court  amused 
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themselves  with  highway  robbery  daring  the 
night.  But  the  prince,  far  from  tolerating  these 
disgraceful  proceedings,  prosecuted  the  offenders 
inexorably,  and  when  his  favourite,  Von  Lin- 
denburg,  was  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
prevailing  crime,  he  caused  even  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. The  nobles  were  extremely  irritated  by 
this  severity,  and  one  of  them,  Von  Otterstaedt, 
had  the  audacity  to  write  over  the  door  of  the 
prince’s  bedchamber,  “Joachim,  take  care  of 
yourself,  for  if  you  fall  into  our  hands  we  will 
hang  you.“  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assemble 
a band  of  knights,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  his  menace  into  execution.  But  the 
prince,  warned  of  the  plot,  took  measures  to 
frustrate  it;  he  arrested  the  chief,  caused  him 
to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  and  his  head  to 
he  exposed  over  the  gate  of  the  town.  The 
wild  licentiousness  of  the  nobility  now'  began  to 
yield  to  the  influence  of  civilization.  Impartial 
justice  was  administered  by  the  government, 
public  instruction  encouraged,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  Lutheran  doctrines  w as  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  the  morals  of  the  country.  The 
nobility  began  to  assume  the  form  of  an  institu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  under  George  John, 
the  grandson  of  Joachim,  it  took  upon  itself 
without  reluctance  to  pay  a third  of  the  public 
debt.  Still,  so  long  as  they  had  means  of  op- 
position within  reach,  the  nobles  were  not  un- 
true to"  their  pristine  character  of  insubordina- 
tion. They  instinctively  took  advantage  of  any 
weakness  or  embarrassment  of  the  sovereign  to 
press  their  former  claims.  We  find  Duke  Albert 
the  First  complaining  to  his  diet,  that  he  had 
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not  a florin  a day  for  pocket-money.  His  youth- 
ful successor,  Albert  Frederic,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1568,  having  manifested  the  in- 
tention of  curbing  the  insolence  of  his  nobles, 
they  harassed  and  tormented  him  to  such  a de- 
gree that  he  became  insane,  and  as  they  allow- 
ed him  no  medical  relief,  he  remained  so  to  the 
end  of  his  life  0618).  In  this  cruel  conspiracy,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobles  were  equally  guilty. 

During  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  nobility 
was  the  only  class  which  managed  to  escape 
overwhelming  misfortune.  The  peasants  were  im- 
poverished, the  towns  sacked,  and  the  sovereign, 
George  William,  reduced  to  utter  insignificance. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  in  Germany,  that  unless  a prince  had 
courage  enough  to  conquer,  and  talents  to  main- 
tain a dignified  position,  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  were  so  inimical  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  monarchical  power,  that  (he  first 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  was  often  sufficient 
to  involve  him  in  ruin. 

The  lawless  excesses  of  the  Prussian  nobles  „ 
continued  to  prevail  more  or  less  till  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  in  1640,  of  the  celebrated 
elector,  ‘Frederic  Wiliam  the  Great.  This  prince 
sought  an  appropriate  remedy  for  the  public 
ills  in  a standing  army.  He  combated  with  the 
greatest  vigour  and  perseverance  the  open  and 
secret  antipathy  of  his  nobility.  He  caused  a 
Prussian  nobleman  who  was  intriguing  against 
him  at  Warsaw  to  be  arrested , and  brought  ho- 
me to  be  executed,  though  this  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations.  At  the  head  of  a well- 
disciplined  force,  he  paid  very  little  attention  to 
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the  remonstrances  and  objections  with  which  the 
diet  met  his  demands  for  supplies.  At  last  ho 
imposed  taxes  without  demanding  its  consent,  abo- 
lished the  freedom  from  taxation  which  the  no- 
bles had  hitherto  enjoyed,  gave  the  peasant  legal 
protection  against  their  oppression  and  caprice, 
and  abrogated  such  of  their  privileges  as  were 
incompatible  with  good  government.  Opposition 
was  useless  against  the  courageous  head  of  a 
victorious  army,  and  a prince  respected  for  his 
talents  by  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Thus  we 
find  the  old  slate  of  things  completely  reversed, 
and  a nobility  which  but  a few  years  before  had 
insulted  with  impunity  the  sovereign  powrer,  now 
submissively  subject  to  the  slightest  manifest- 
ations of  its  will.  A radical  change  took  pla- 
ce in  the  character  of  the  body;  and  during 
the  succeeding  reigri  of  Frederic  I.,  of  W'hose 
weakness  they  might  have  taken  advantage,  and 
whose  extravagance  was  alone  sufficient  to  irrit- 
ate them,  they  no  longer  showed  a desire  of 
having  recourse  to  their  ancient  schemes  of  oppo- 
sition. 

During  the  reigns  of  Frederic  I.,  and  of  his 
successor,  Frederic  the  Great,  the  circumstan- 
ces in  wrhich  the  Prussian  nobles  were  placed 
wrere  very  peculiar.  The  former  prince  had  no 
court:  he  lived  like  a private  nobleman,  and 
was  surrounded  only  by  the  officers  of  his  army. 
The  court  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  filled  with 
foreigners,  and  W’as  modelled  in  every  respect 
after  that  of  the  French.'  Both  princes  were  au- 
tocrats in  every  sense  of  the  word , and  in  con- 
ferring the  dignities  of  state,  or  offices  of  go- 
vernment, they  neither  of  them  listened  to  any 
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foreign  suggestion.  And  though  their  nobles  found 
readier  access  to  place,  they  were  held  more  re- 
sponsible than  the  untitled  citizen,  nank  alone 
was  with  these  princes  no  title  to  promotion, 
and  negligence  or  incapacity  brought  with  them 
a summary  dismissal  The  nobles  were  no  lon- 
ger permitted  to  be  guilty  of  capricious  injustice 
towards  the  inferior  classes.  As  they  were  not 
exempt  from  taxation^  and  as  their  estates  were 
far  from  fertile , and  but  few  of  them  entailed, 
none  of  the  families  amongst  them  could  boast 
of  very  great  riches , and  many  were  compara- 
tively poor.  Thus,  to  preserve  an  elevated  po- 
sition, they  were  forced  to  seek  distinction  in 
the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  state.  These 
were  amongst  the  causes  which  earned  for 
modern  Prussia  a fair  name  amongst  European 
nations.  The  nobles  manifested  in  a new  form 
their  ancient  chivalry,  in  the  campaigns  of  Fre- 
deric against  the  Swedes  and  the  Turks,  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Poland.  With  a slender  pay, 
they  found  glory  a sufficient  recompense.  Thus 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Prussian  nobles  remained  free  from  effeminate  vi- 
ces. With  them  the  simpler  virtues , and  the 
dignity  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  honourable  duties,  supplied  the 
place  of  elegance  of  manners  and  of  the  accom- 
plishments which  only  flourish  in  the  bosom  of 
a luxurious  peace. 

Having  thus  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
respective  nobilities  in  the  principal  German  sta- 
tes, we  shall  now  continue  the  general  picture, 
and  proceed  to  an  account  of  its  present  condi- 
tion. We  have  already  related  that  its  fortunes 
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were  greatly  changed  about  the  period  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  when  standing  armies  were 
introduced,  and  German  governments  verged  to- 
wards a purer  monarchy.  At  this  time,  the  diets 
in  some  states  as  in  the  Palatinate,  ceased  to 
exist,  and  in  others,  for  intance  in  Austria,  Ba- 
varia , and  Brandenburg , lost  all  influence  in  the 
government.  They  remained  most  powerful  in 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Hesse. 
Besides  the  monarchical  tendency  of  the  West- 
phalian peace,  other  circumstances  coincided  to 
change  the  feudal  independence  of  the  nobles  in- 
to courtly  submission.  In  the  seventeenth,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  se- 
veral princes  mounted  foreign  thrones,  and  found 
soldiers  abroad  to  quell  any  insubordination  at 
home.  The  example  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  with- 
out effect;  the  German  courts  began  to  assume 
the  ceremonious  form , and  the  nobles  who  sho- 
ne in  them  to  regard  with  contempt  those  of  their 
order  who  preferred  privacy  to  splendour.  At  a 
later  period,  the  contrast  between  the  nobility 
at  court  and  the  nobility  in  the  country  (der 
Hof-  und  der  Landadel),  became  very  striking. 

Very  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
the  French  began  to  exercise  a baneful  influence 
on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  German  no- 
bility. Under  Louis  XIV.  this  contagion  was  at 
its  height.  He  was  the  most  powerful  monarch 
in  Europe,  — his  court  was  the  most  brilliant, 
his  policy  the  most  refined,  — his  government  w as 
esteemed  the  wisest,  — and  he  himself  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his 
time.  Most  of  the  German  princes  visited  and 
were  enchanted  by  the  court  of  Versailles ; they 
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took  it  for  their  model;  and  the  French  langu- 
age, French  morals  and  manners,  were  intro- 
duced at  almost  all  the  courts  beyond  the 
Rhine.  No  nobleman  was  accomplished,  or  could 
reckon  on  fortune  at  court,  who  could  not  speak 
French,  and  who  could  not  imitate  the  dress  and 
the  tone  of  France.  But  the  country  nobles  re- 
mained uninfluenced  by  this  social  revolution. 
They  preserved  their  rough  exterior,  maintained 
their  ancient  reputation  for  uprightness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  perhaps  a little  too  proud  of  their 
rank,  and  too  fond  of  making  their  inferiors 
feel  their  elevation;  but  they  were,  at  all  events, 
free  from  the  vices  which  accompany  luxury  and 
dissipation. 

Those , also , of  the  nobles  who  entered  upon 
a military  career  were  preserved  from  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  effeminacy.  They  were  perhaps 
not  celebrated  for  an  attachment  to  the  severer 
virtues,  but  the  discipline  which  the  execution 
of  their  duty  involved,  and  the  sense  of  honour 
which  their  profession  was  calculated  to  call 
forth  and  encourage,  distinguished  them  advan- 
tageously from  the  nobility  at  court.  Fortun- 
ately for  Germany,  the  Gallomania  was  not  of 
long  duration.  Indeed  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that,  however  prevalent  French  forms  and  the 
French  language  might  become,  the  morality  of 
the  Germans  was  too  deeply  interwoven  with 
their  national  character,  to  afford  a permanent 
hold  to  French  example.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  began  to  die  away 
even  at  the  courts  which  had  been  most  zealous 
in  encouraging  it.  It  was  banished  from  Dres- 
den by  Frederic  Augustus.  In  Baden,  Brtins- 
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wick,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  In  several  other  states, 
princes  ascended  the  throne  whose  personal 
character  was  alone  sufficient  to  introduce  an 
effectual  reform.  At  this  period,  too,  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Germans  seemed  to  awake  as 
from  an  unhealthy  slumbei.  The  long  years  of 
lethargy  and  slothful  dependence  were  forgotten, 
and  the  nation  suddenly  manifested  all  the  signs 
of  reviving  youth.  A new  literature  was  crea- 
ted, and  science  was  cultivated  in  a new  spirit. 

To  these  changes,  the  nobility  was  no  stran- 
ger; but  while  it  reaped  its  share  of  the  gene- 
ral advantages,  it  was  exposed  to  peculiar  los- 
ses. The  spirit  of  the  time  was  inimical  to  the 
privileges  to  which  it  was  naturally  attached. 
As  no  popular  revolutions  had  yet  rendered  the 
governments  cautious,  the  plebeians  were  allow- 
ed to  attack  the  aristocracy  with  a boldness 
which  would  not  now  be  tolerated.  Their  prin- 
cipal grounds  of  accusation  were , that  the  no- 
bility alone  was  eligible  to  civil  and  military 
posts,  that  it  was  still  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  monopolies,  and  that  the  services  which 
it  imposed  on  the  peasant  were  incompatible  with 
humanity,  and  much  less  with  justice.  These 
allegations,  aud  the  deductions  which  were  drawn 
from  them,  the  nobility  met  wit  either  indiffe- 
rence or  contempt : though  here  and  there  indivi- 
duals were  found  who  replied  to  the  charges  with 
the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  made.  This 
polemical  relation  could  not  but  increase  the 
mistrust  which  had  already  existed  between  these 
two  classes  of  society.  Such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
volution. V 
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The  first  measures  of  the  democratic  party  in 
France  were  very  generally  applauded  in  Ger- 
many. The  public  min'd  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  the  termination  of  the  American  war. 

But  the  sympathy  of  the  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions was  of  short  duration.  The  horrors  which 
were  perpetrated  in  France  produced  the  great- 
est indignation  in  Germany,  and  changed  the 
prospects  of  the  country.  No  one  dared  to  hope 
for  improvement  in  his  own  constitution,  when 
an  attempt  to  attain  it  elsewhere  had  just  been 
productive  of  such  signal  misfortunes.  The  invec- 
tives and  complaints  which  had  lately  been  re- 
garded as  of  little  importance , were  now  denoun- 
ced as  treasonable  practices.  The  sovereign  became 
convinced  that  the  nobles  were  the  natural  defend- 
ers of  the  throne,  and  would  hear  of  no  accusa- 
tion against  them.  Thus  they  not  only  maintained 
their  ancient  position , but  fancied  that  they  had 
secured  it  from  attack;  but  the  seguel  deceived 
the  hopes  which  they  fondly  entertained.  The 
French  invasion  of  Germany  precipitated  them  in- 
to an  abyss  of  unparalleled  misfortunes.  The 
nobility  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilhine  became 
subject  to  France,  and  lost  at  once  all  its  pri-  ~ { 
vileges.  The  provisions  of  (he  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  abolished  the  diets  in  all  the  states  which 
it  concerned.  The  members  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
federacy were  also  empowered  to  abolish  at  plea- 
sure the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Many  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  right,  and  only  the  king 
of  Saxony  and  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbnrg  left  their 
diets  invested  with  their  former  functions,  and 
the  principal  privileges  of  their  nobilities  un- 
touched. Except Hn  Austria,  the  religious  endow- 
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incuts,  of  which  the  revenues  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  sons  of  noble  families,  were  confiscated. 
In  those  states  in  which  the  Code  Napoleon  was 
introduced,  the  nobility  lost  its  personal  privil- 
eges , and  became  even  liable  to  conscription.  In 
Austria  alone  of  all  the  German  states , it  esca- 
ped a share  of  the  general  misfortune. 

The  unhappy  termination  of  the  war  of  1806 
brought  about  a complete  change  of  Prussian  po- 
licy7. The  government  was  obliged  to  strain  ev- 
ery nerve  to  preserve  itself  from  utter  ruin.  In 
order  to  infuse  an  active  spirit  into  the  people, 
servitude  (Erbunterthdnigkeit)  was  abolished,  the 
plebeian  was  allowed  to  purchase  the  estates 
of  noblemen,  the  nobility  was  declared  liable  to 
conscription,  and  a system  of  army-promotion 
was  introduced  which  excluded  the  pretensions 
of  birth  in  the  choice  of  a candidate. 

Thus,  iu  the  majority  of  the  German  states, 
the  nobility  had  lost  by  degrees  fhe  greater  part 
of  its  privileges,  when  the  defeat  of  the  French, 
in  1814,  gave  Europe  reason  to  anticipate  a per- 
manent peace.  At  this  happy  epoch,  the  nobil- 
ity expected  perhaps  to  recover  its  former  im- 
portance. But  experience  has  shown  that  this 
institution,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
predominant  element  of  society,  is  not  likely  in 
Germany  to  regain  its  ascendancy.  The  absolute 
monarch,  supported  by  his  army,  and  beloved 
by  his  people,  wras  no  longer  willing  to  tolerate 
an  aristocracy  in  share  of  his  government.  He 
was  disposed  to  confer  on  it  his  favours,  but 
not  to  divide  with  it  the  prerogatives  of  a ruler. 

The  middle  classes  of  society  had  risen  into 
new  importance , and  were  naturally  inclined  to 
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look  with  a jealous  eye  on  the  pretensions  of 
birth.  Education  was  become  more  universal,  and 
riches  wore  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  nob- 
les alone.  The  peasant  could  not  be  driven  a- 
gain  into  servitute,  nor  the  commoner  excluded 
from  civil  and  military  posts , nor  deprived  of 
estates  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by 
legal  means.  To  institute  new  sinecures  or  to 
revive  old  ones,  could  neither  in  modesty  be  de- 
manded , nor  in  reason  justified.  But  though  the 
German  nobility  could  by  no  possibility  arrive 
at  its  former  power  and  importance,  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  secured  to  it  all  the  privileges 
which  it  could  exercise  without  prejudice  to  the 
other  classes  of  society,  and  without  infringing 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign. 

The  present  nobility  of  Germany  consists  of 
the  mediatised  princes  (die  ehemaligen  unmittel- 
baren  Reiehstiinde),  and  the  mediatised  knights 
(die  ehemaliye  Reichsritterschaft ) , as  well  as 
of  the  ancient  nobles. 

The  mediatised  princes  are  the  highest,  and 
rank  near  the  sovereign  powers.  The  contro 
which  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  over  their 
domains,  and  those  inhabiting  them,  is  as  com-  •' 
plete  as  is  consistent  with  the  good  government 
oft  he  state  in  which  their  possessions  are  sit- 
uated. They  are  free  to  reside  in  whatever  part 
of  Germany  they  please,  and  also  to  enter  into 
foreign  service.  They  are  only  amenable  to  a 
high  court  of  justice,  and  are  not  liable  to  con- 
scription, but  they  are  still  subject  to  the  gene- 
ral jurisdiction,  of  the  country.  In  unimportant 
affairs , they  administer  justice  on  their  own 
domains,  regulate  the  local  police,  superintend 
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the  woods  and  forests,  possess  the  right  of  church- 
presentation,  and  preside  over  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  Their  decisions  , however,  aro 
not  allowed  to  contradict  the  general  laws  of 
the  country.  Should  these  rights  not  be  res- 
pected by  their  sovereigns , they  are  empowered 
to  appeal  to  the  German  diet  at  Francfort,  which 
has  conferred  upon  them,  since  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  several  new  honours.  The  titles  are 
continued  to  them  which  they  bore  when  inde- 
pendent; and  they -and  their  families  are  prayed 
for,  in  the  church  service,  immediately,  after  the 
sovereign.  On  their  decease,  the  bells  are  tol- 
led for  eight  days,  in  all  the  churches  on  their 
domains.  For  all  offences  against  the  state,  ex- 
cepting military  insubordination , they  can  only 
be  tried  by  their  peers.  In  the  government  of 
their  domains,  too,  they  have  lately  been  ren- 
dered more  independent  of  their  sovereigns,  but 
they  are  still  bound  to  proceed  consistently  with 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

■ The  mediatised  knights,  who  were  independent 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  and 
who  only  differed  from  the  princes  above-men- 
tioned, by  their  not  having  a voice  in  the  impe- 
rial diet,  now  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the 
latter,  but  in  a less  degree. 

The  ordinary  nobility  in  the  different  German 
states,  is  subjected  to  the  respective  sovereign 
powers.  In  no  two  countries  is  its  position  the 
same.  It  has  almost  everywhere  lost  its  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  and  its  remaining  privileges 
are  rather  forms  than  solid  advantages.  In  the 
constitutional  states , however , it  takes  part  in 
the  government  as  a legislative  chamber,  and 
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in  several  it  still  continues  to  administer  justice 
in  all  minor  affairs  on  its  own  domains , and  to 
exercise  the  right  of  church-presentation.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  position  is  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  respect  which  it  inspires , than 
to  the  privileges  to  which  it  is  legally  entitled. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  and,  I believe,  some 
other  German  potentates,  now  require  an  uni- 
versity education , and  certain  preliminary  test 
from  all  candidates  for  office;  this  circumstance 
alone,  will  probably  tend  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  German  nobility,  because  they  will 
be  compelled  to  undergo  a regular  educational 
discipline,  and  to  sustain  competition;  but  they 
have  also  a still  more  difficult  trial  to  endure  in 
Prussia,  in  a struggle  against  increasing  poverty. 

The  number  of  noble  individuals  in  Austria 
was  estimated  by  Lichtenstein  at  475,000.  But  t 
Hassel  believes  that  this  calculation  falls  far  short 
of  the  truth.  In  1785,  the  nobility  of  Hungary 
alone  were  estimated  at  102,495;  and  in  1816, 
the  male  nobles  of  Milan  were  reckoned  at  3,859. 
-The  number  of  nobles  in  Prussia  was  computed 
by  Hassel,  in  1822,  at  about  200,000.  Spain  v 
has  been  estimated  to  possess  the  most  numerous 
nobility;  Poland,  probably,  is  at  least  equal  in 
this  respect;  Austria  and  Prussia  follow,  then 
Russia,  then  France,  next  Sweden,  and  England 
stands,  perhaps,  last;  Italy  is  less  known. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  VIEW  OP 
MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF 
GOTTSCHED  TO  THE  ERA  OF  GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER. 
GOTTTCHBD,  HAGKDOHN , AND  HALLE R.  BODMER 
AND  BRBITINGBR.  J.  K.  SCHLEGBL,  GBLLKRT.  KLOP- 
stock's  EARLY  LABOURS.  FIRST  PRODUCTIONS  OF 
WIELAND,  SULZER,  GLEIM,  UZ,  KLEIST,  RAMMLER, 
GESSNER.  THE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN LESSING,  MEN- 

DELSSOHN, AND  NICOLAI.  ENGEL,  WINKELMANN, 
WORKS  OF  KLOPSTOCK,  OF  LESSING,  AND  OF  WIE- 
LAND,  VOSS,  HERDER , B RGBR  , GOETHE,  SCHILLER. 

The  early  literature  of  Germany  does  not 
possess  the  same  interest  for  the  general  reader 
nor  for  the  antiquarian , which  is  found  so  abund- 
antly in  the  cotemporary  writings  of  England, 
France  and  Italy.  The  early  literature  of  Ger- 
many did  not  represent  the  national  mind,  nor 
did  it  tend  much  to  enlighten  nor  to  move  it. 
It  principally  consists  in  treatises,  more  or  less 
elaborate,  on  matters  of  theology,  jurisprudence, 
natural  history,  physics,  and  medicine,  with  no 
small  sprinkling  of  alchemy , astrology,  and  me- 
taphysics. These  were  almost  all  written  in  La- 
tin, which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a second 
tongue,  used  familiary  in  conversation , and  still 
more  familiary  in  composition.  Thousands  of  bulky 
folios,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slender  the- 
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ses  and  dissertations,  still  occupy  the  shelves  of 
the  German  libraries,  but  are  seldom  removed 
from  their  place  of  repose.  When  we  commence 
the  literature  of  Germany  at  its  so-called  mo- 
dern period,  we,  in  fact,  exhibit  all  that  is  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  or  a source  of  gratification, 
among  ordinary  readers. 

The  modern  literature  of  Germany  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  Gottsched , who  was 
born  in  the  year  1700,  and  who  died  in  1766. 
He  was  educated  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy,  in  1723. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  quit  Prussia 
where  his  stature  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  being 
forced  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s 
giantgrenadiers.  He  took  refuge  atLeipsic,  and  was 
elected  professor  at  the  university  there,  in  the 
year  1730.  Gottsched  claimed  the  character  of 
an  universal  genius,  which  he  was  far  from 
being  able  to  support.  He  attempted  to  play  at 
once  , the  philosopher,  the  grammarian,  the  cri- 
tic, and  the  poet.  But  he  survived  his  own 
fame,  and  is  now  consigned  to  a degree  of  ob- 
livion which  he  certainly  does  not  deserve.  In 
estimating  his  services  as  an  author,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  all  possible  disad- 
vantages to  contend  with;  his  language  was 
only  just  emerging  from  barbarism;  he  had  no 
national  models  to  mould  or  guide  him;  and 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  showed  no  signs  of 
vigorous  life.  It  was  a period  of  transition,  of 
which  the  peculiarity  is  a want  of  character. 
He  introduced  a more  cultivated  style,  attacked 
pedantic  extremes,  and  excited  useful  contro- 
versy. But  he  did  not  occupy  himself  with  style 
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and  form  exclusively;  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  periodical  literature;  he  encouraged 
numerous  young  authors,  and  placed  the  lear- 
ned world  on  a belter  footing  with  the  book- 
sellers. With  the  assistance  of  a number  of 
scholars,  whom  he  had  gradually  gathered  around 
him,  he  published  a translation  ofBayle,  whose 
work,  from  its  free  and  novel  cast,  produced 
a great  sensation  in  Germany.  Though  a grave 
Professor,  he  did  not  disdain  to  interfere  with 
the  theatre,  and  his  criticism  succeeded  in  dri- 
ving the  Merry-Andrew  (Hanswurst)  away  from 
the  stage.  A Leipsic  lady  assisted  his  reform- 
ing career  by  the  introduction  of  feeble  trans- 
lations from  the  French.  The  influence  of  the 
pseudo-classic  rules  of  France  on  the  German 
drama  lasted  till  the  criticism  of  Lessing  demo- 
lished it  at  a blow,  and  rushed  unfortunately 
to  an  opposite  extreme.  The  period  of  Gottsched’s 
glory  was  between  the  twentieth  and  fourtieth 
years  of  the  last  century.  At  that  time  a host  of 
scholars,  all  living  at  Leipsic,  surrounded  him 
like  of  family.  His  lady  .was  infected  with  the 
mania  of  the  day,  and  translated  the  French 
tragedians,  whilst  he  imitated  the  -Cato  of  Ad- 
dison. In  these  palmy  days,  our  Professor  as- 
sumed a proportionate  degree  of  presumption 
and  conceit.  lie  legislated  for  the  literary1  world 
with  a dictatorial  air;  but  into  the  nature  of 
man,  where  alone  the  laws  of  criticism  are  seat- 
ed, he  never  deigned  to  cast  a glance.  Aris- 
totle he  misunderstood , and  his  imitation  of 
the  French  was  clumsy  and  imperfect.  From 
1756  to  1765,  Germany  was  disturbed  by  the 
Seven  Tears’  War,  during  which  Frederic  the 
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Great  frequently  occupied  Saxony,  and  held  his 
court  at  Leipsic.  Although  this  sovereign  was 
more  a Frenchman  than  a German,  still  he  con- 
descended sometimes  to  notice  his  own  language, 
and  he  encouraged  Gottsched , who  was  called 
to  court  to  represent  German  literature.  Here, 
as  an  avowed  admirer  of  the  French,  Gottsched 
found  himself,  of  course,  at  home,  and  was 
delighted  to  support  the  predilections  of  the  king 
by  his  learned  authority.  He  was  rewarded  hy 
some  French  verses  of  the  latter,  in  which  he 
was  entitled  the  Swan  of  Saxony.  Goethe  has 
left  us  a highly  amusing  account  of  the  first 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Gottsched.  By  mistake 
he  was  ushered  into  the  dressing-room  of  the 
Professor j who,  as  he  entered,  clapped  on  his 
wig  with  great  dispatch,  then  hoxed  his  blun- 
dering valet’s  ear  with  one  hand,  and  received 
his  guest  With  the  other. 

• Gottsched’s  system  of  criticism  is  particularly 
open  to  the  charge  of  superficiaVity  and  weakness. 
The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  more  im- 
mediate followers,  most  of  whom  were  his  op- 
ponents , will  lead  us  again  to  this  subject. 

Principal  Works  of  Gottsched.  Critical  Sy- 
stem of  Poetry  (1730}.  Poems  (1736}.  Ger- 
man Grammar  (1748}.  German  Theatre  (1750}. 

Hagedorn  and  Haller  were  eight  years  youn- 
ger  than  Gottsched;  they  were  both  born  in 
1708.  They  died,  the  former  in  1754,  the  lat- 
ter in  1777.  Hagedorn  was  a native  of  Holstein, 
and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Ham- 
burg. In  this  part  of  the  country,  at  that  pe- 
riod, Low  German  ( Platt  Deutsch)  was  in  every 
mouth,  — it  was  the  language  of  ordinary,  if  not 
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of  cultivated  conversation.  Haller  was  born  in 
Switzerland,  at  Berne,  a town  more  French  than 
German , and  he  had  to  learn  German  with  a 
grammar  and  dictionary.  In  classing,  then,  these 
poets  together,  we  only  refer  to  some  similar 
points  in  the  character  and  tendency  of  their 
works.  They  commenced  an  indirect  opposition  to 
Gottsched , and  as  they  overthrew  him,  without 
expressly  aiming  at  him,  they  rendered  his  over- 
throw the  more  complete.  The  criticism  of  the 
I-eipsic  Professor  was  entirely  negative.  He  had 
■prescribed  only  sobriety  of  expression,  and  such 
poetical  enthusiasm  as  could  help  itself  just  as 
well  with  prose  as  verse.  Haller  introduced  the 
freedom  of  English  literature  into  Germany.  He, 
at  first,  took  Pope  for  his  model;  but  if  he  ex- 
cels him  in  depth  and  solidity,  he  is  his  infe- 
rior in  point  of  style.  Haller  deserted  poetry 
for  plijsiology  at  thirty,  and  would  fain  apolo- 
gize afterwards,  for  having  devoted  so  much 
time  to  the  Muses.  Poetry,  he  complains,  is  a 
frivolous  occupation,  and  as  for  his  effusions, 
one  was  written  on  a journey,  another  during 
his  recovery  from  an  illness,  and  the  rest  on 
similar  occasions.  His  poem,  „The  Alps“,  how- 
ever, must  receive  justice  from  the  critic,  though 
it  may  have  been  rejected  by  its  author;  it  con- 
tains touches  of  nature  worthy  of  a master-hand. 
Haller’s  satires  are  written  in  a terse  and  manly 
style.  His  moral  essays  are  a species  of  one- 
sided declamation , where  the  orator  launches 
without  a compass,  and  sails  through  innume- 
rable topics  without  arriving  at  any  result.  Some 
°f  Pope’s  works  are  of  the  same  nature,  anil 
his  „Essay  on  Man“  has  no  claim  to  its  title; 
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but  there  is  a force  and  vigour  in  the  style  of 
Haller,  which  counterbalances  all  his  faults.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  these  sins  were  loudly 
decried  by  Gottsched,  and  that,'  at  the  news  of 
Haller’s  rising  fame,  all  Leipsic  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  is  a common  prejudice,  that  man  cannot  dis- 
tinguish himself  eminently  in  two  departments. 
The  philosophic  reputation  of  Haller  has  injured 
his  fame  as  a poet.  To  his  scientific  eminence, 
he  owed  his  professorship  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  Here  he  was  an  active  contributor 
to  Der  Gelehrte  Anzeiger,  at  that  time  the  most 
famous  periodical  in  Germany.  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Gottingen,  he’ wrote  a political  ro- 
mance ( Vsong ) clothed  in  Asiatic  form,  which 
has  since  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Haller 
was  a man  of  a serious  and  somewhat  gloomy 
temperament,  which  betrayed  him,  a last,  into 
a state  of  morbid  melancholy.  His  religious 
faith  was  neither  cheerful  nor  consolatory,  and 
for  some  years  preceding  his  decease , he  re- 
quired the  constant  attention  of  a spiritual  ad- 
viser. In  estimating  the  comparative  worth  of  Hal- 
ler’s works,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  was  with- 
out German  models.  He  had  the  classics  cer- 
tainly, but  their  sphere  is  to  remote  for  the 
imitation  of  a genial  poet,  who  feels  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  expression  to  life  as  he  brea- 
thes and  feels  it.  The  light  of  classic  litera- 
ture is  pure  and  beautiful , but  cold  and  dead. 
The  best  of  Haller’s  works  is  undoubtedly  „The 
Alps“,  in  which  he  manifests  a close  intimacy 
with  nature,  and  great  depth  of  thought.  The 
Fruhling  ofKleist,  and  tho  „Seasons“  of  Thom- 
son, of  which  the  former  is  an  imitation,  are 
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the  best  monitors  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  giving  a rigorous  form  to  descriptive  poetry. 
Some  of  Haller’s  moral  poems  seek  to  reconcile 
the  old  qHarrel  between  free-inquiry  and  faith. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them  is  a 
comparison  between  the  fortitude  in  suffering  of 
a Christian  missionary  and  of  an  American  war- 
rior. Haller  wrote  odes,  but  in  imitation  of  the 
French — of  Baptiste  Rousseau,  for  instance. 
These  compositions  instead  of  being  poetical, 
are  a collection  of  rhetorical  rhymes.  The  cri- 
ticism of  our  poet-philosopher  is  not  of  much 
value;  for  to  criticise  a Literature  which  is  with- 
out models  is  to  thresh  empty  straw. 

Principal  Works  of  Haller.  Poems  (1732). 
The  Alps  (1748).  Usong  (1771).  Alfred  (1773). 

Hagedorn,  who,  though  he  lived  in  such  dif- 
ferent circumstances , is  generally  classed  with 
Haller,  was  a man  of  a very  different  tempe- 
rament. He  was  sociable  and  extremely  cheer- 
ful, and  his  aim  was  the  moderate  one  of  avoid- 
ing extravagance,  and  of  attaining  perfection 
in  a very  minor  department.  He  possessed  but 
little  invention , and  his  way  of  life  was  not 
calculated  to  supply  this  deficiency.  His  reading 
was  such  as  no  one  now  would  pride  himself 
on,  being  composed  principally  of  second-  and 
third-rate  English  and  French  poets.  His  favour-* 
ite  models  were  Horace,  Boileau  and  Samuel 
Johnson.  Like  Boileau,  he  endeavoured  to  adapt 
the  Horatian  satire  to  modern  life.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  the  Journey  to  Brundusium,  a worthy 
Hamburg  citizen,  Herr  Lisco,  figures  as  Maecenas, 
and  the  Mariengasse  as  the  Via  Sacra.  He  at- 
tempted to  write  epigrams,  but  his  pen  was  too 
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mild,  and  the  objects  at  which  they  were  di- 
rected too  indefinite  to  ensure  their  success.  A 
man  may  as  well  shoot  into  the  air  and  take 
his  chance  of  hitting  anything,  as  write  an  epi- 
gram with  a general  aim.  The  spirit  of  person- 
ality, as  Martial  has  taught  us,  is  an  indispens- 
able requisite.  Unfortunately,  too,  epigrams 
have  become  a sort  of  common  property , des- 
cending from  generation  to  generation,  and  their 
genealogy  is  often  to  be  distinctly  traced.  The 
,, Fables"  of  Hagedorn,  In  imitation  of  La  Fon- 
taine, improved  much  on  the  German  standard, 
and  excited  further  progress.  Gellert  and  Liclit- 
welir  took  up  the  subject  shortly  afterwards,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  till  the  „Fables“ 
of  Lessing  effected  as  great  a revolution  in  this, 
as  liis  philosophy  accomplished  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  German  literature. 

Principal  Works  of  Hagedorn.  Poetical  FiS- 
says  (1729)-  Fables  and  Stories  in  Verse  (1738). 
The  Universal  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Pope  (1742). 
On  Happiness  (1743).  The  Gossip  (1744). 

Between  the  fourlieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  last 
century,  at  which  time  the  fame  of  Hagedorn 
was  fast  superseding  that  of  Gottsched,  appear- 
ed two  opponents  of  the  latter  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  an  indirect  system  of  at- 
tack. These  were  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  who 
founded  what  is  called  the  Swiss  school  of  crit- 
icism. Bodmer  was  born  at  Zurich,  1698,  and 
died  there,  1783.  He  commenced  his  literary- 
career  by  publishing  a periodical  work  in  1722. 
In  1725,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  History- 
in  the  university  of  his  native  town.  Breitinger 
was  born  at  Zurich,  1701,  he  filled  there  the 
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Uni\  ersity  chair  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  died, 
1776.,  These  two  carried  on  a paper  war  with 
Gottsched,  and  contributed  by  their  abuse  to 
his  downfall,  without  increasing  their  own  fame. 
Their  great  poetical  authority  was,  as  usual, 
Aristotle,  whom,  from  the  imperfect  study  of 
classical  literature  at  that  time,  they  probably 
did  not  understand,  or  they  would  have  known 
that,  however  great  was  his  philosophic  acumen, 
Aristotle  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a 
critic  of  poetry.  The  great  merit  of  the  Swiss 
school  consisted  in  the  further  introduction  of 
English  literature  to  the  notice  of  the  German 
public.  They  studied  Pope  and  Addison,  whose 
criticism,  though  somewhat  tame,  is  still  freer 
than  that  of  the  French.  But  the  „ Paradise 
Lost“  of  Milton  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
admiration.  They  had  long  been  on  the  search 
for  an  epic  in  blank  verse,  in  order  to  silence 
the  one-sided  criticism  of  Gottsched,  who  would 
acknowledge  no  poetry,  unless  it  were  clothed 
in  rhyme.  The  idea  of  an  epic,  in  those  days, 
implied  supernatural  agency,  as  well  as  human 
heroism.  The  former  was  designated  by  the  French 
word,  machinerie,  an  unhappy  term,  derived  pro- 
bably from  the  machinery  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  gods  of  ancient  tragedy  descended  upon  the 
stage.  Milton  corresponded  in  every  respect  to 
the  prevailing  definition  of  an  epic  poet,  and 
Bodmer  translated  the  majestic  verse  of  Milton 
into  clumsy  and  tedious  German  prose. 

The  Swiss  school  was  devoid  of  a consistent 
philosophy,  and  failed  in  the  qualifications  and 
acquirements  essential  for  the  office  of  general 
criticism.  We  must  strive  hard  and  long  before 
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the  point  is  gained,  at  which  we  can  survey 
European  literature.  Each  national  poet  must 
be  studied  in  his  own  home,  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen; he  is  no  bird  of  paradise  flying  in  uni- 
versal air.  Bodmer  wrote  a bad  „Art  of  Poetry, “ 
but  then  he  had  no  poetry  of  which  to  treat. 
Amongst  the  popular  bards  of  those  days,  were 
Von  Besser,  master  of  ceremonies  to  the  king 
of  Prussia;  Koenig  who  wrote  a muster-roll  of 
Saxon  and  Prussian  soldiers  in  rhyme;  and  Lo- 
benstein,  whose  tragedies  are  so  long,  that  in 
order  to  sit  out  their  representation  one  would 
be  compelled  to  take  a meal  or  two  and  a night- 
cap into  the  theatre. 

Principal  Works  of  Bodmer.  Translation  of 
Milton  (1732).  Critical  Letters  (1746).  The 
Noachide  (1762).  Principles  of  the  German  Lan- 
guage (1768). 

Principal  Works  of  Breitinger.  Artis  Cogi-  * 
tandi  Principia  (1736).  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  Poetry  (1740).  Orationes  Solemnes  ( 1776). 

Notwithstanding  the  exertion  of  the  Swiss  school, 
Leipsic  continued,  even  after  the  expiration  of 
Gottsched’s  popularity,  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
literary  Germany.  In  the  middle  of  last  century, 
it  was  the  residence  of  Gellert  and  Klopstock, 
of  Cramer,  Rabener,  and  several  others,  whom 
we  shall  not  have  space  to  dilate  upon.  But 
somewhat  earlier  than  these,  flourished  J.  E. 
Schlegel,  who  was  born  in  1718,  and  who  died, 
in  Denmark,  in  1749.  He  was  the  first  who 
gave  a character  to  the  German  theatre,  and  is, 
therefore , in  his  relation  to  German  dramatic 
literature,  especially  worthy  of  notice.  He  com- 
menced his  career  by  translating  some  tragedies 
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of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  into  German  rhyme. 
Though  he  abandoned  the  French  school  of  tragedy', 
he  was  not  quite  free  from  its  influence.  If  his 
((Herrman”  were  free  from  the  intrigues  which 
its  example  rendered  essential  to  the  success  of 
a play,  and  were  somewhat  bolder  in  its  con- 
struction, it  would  command  unreserved  admir- 
ation; as  it  is,  however,  it  is  superior  to  the 
(lHerrman”  of  Klopstock.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
productions  of  modern  German  literature,  and 
well  calculated  to  develope  and  encourage  na- 
tional feelings.  Indeed,  it  contains  so  many  allu.- 
sions  to  freedom  and  independence,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  French  domination,  the  theatric- 
al censors  would  never  have  allowed  it  to  be 
- performed.  In  Denmark,  Schlegel  wrote  a co- 
medy, called  the  ..Triumph  of  Good  Women/’ 
and  prefixed  to  it  a dissertation,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  productions  of  this  class 
should  never  be  written  in  rhyme.  But  comedy, 
the  subject  of  which  is  drawn  from  every-day 
life,  may  require  the  assistance  of  rhyme,  to 
preserve  it  from  falling  through  the  various  gra- 
des of  the  lighter  drama  into  a species  without 
elevation  and  without  form.  The  favourite  plays 
of  the  era  we  are  now  considering,  were  of  the 
kind  technically  called  characteristic,  in  which 
a character  made  up  of  extremes,  whose  vices 
might  be  either  moral  or  mental,  was  put  to  all 
sorts  of  trials,  through  five  tedious  acts.  Schle- 
gel brought  on  the  Copenhagen  stage,  ..The 
Dumb  Beauty,”  a rhymed  comedy  in  one  act, 
which  is  admirable  of  its  kind.  From  this  au- 
thor, the  influence  of  French  taste  on  the  Ger- 
man drama  dates  its  decline;  all  subsequent 
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attempts  to  modify  French  plays  for  that  stage, 
have  been  decided  failures.  If  these  productions 
are  of  any  worth,  it  lies  in  their  consistency 
and  unity,  which  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
are  altered. 

Schiller  and  Goethe  have,  on  this  account, 
failed  in  their  translations  from  llacine  and  Vol- 
taire into  German  rhymeless  verse.  For  some 
time  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing , Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
in  Germany.  Bodmer  quotes  him  under  (he  name 
of  Sasper,  and  a bibliopolist  of  those  days  tells 
us,  that  he  had  heard  a great  deal  about  him, 
but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of 
his  works. 

Principal  Works  of  J.  E.  Schlegel.  Henry 
the  Lion  (1742).  Orestes  and  Pylades  (1742). 
Ilerrman  (1746).  Comedies  (1747). 

Gellert  was  born  three  years  before  J.  E.  Schle- 
gel, and  survived  him  till  1769.  His  father  was 
a clergyman  at  Haynichen,  near  Freiburg,  in 
Saxony.  He  received  the  elements  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Meissen,  and  went  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  in  1734.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  first  as  a private  tu- 
tor, and  subsequently  as  a professor.  His  first 
literary  arena,  was  the  periodical  literature  of 
Leipsic.  Gellert  is  one  of  those  authors,  who, 
by  a prudent  management  of  very  .little  talent, 
earn  considerable  fame.  The  public  has  con- 
founded the  man  with  the  poet;  and  his  literary 
insignificance  was  forgotten  byr  those  who  admi- 
red the  goodness  of  his  heart.  Fame,  however 
seems  now  determined  to  vindicate  its  impar- 
tiality, and  is  consigning  poor  Gellert  to  undo* 
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served  neglect.  His  comedies  are  the  weakest 
of  his  works;  one  finishes  perusing  them,  really 
without  knowing  what  all  the  five  acts  have 
been  about.  His  tales  and  fables  are  much  too 
similar;  he  seems  to  have  confounded  the  spe- 
cies. The  “Letters”  of  Gellert  were  received 
with  great  applause,  and  have  survived,  in  ge- 
neral estimation,  many  of  his  works.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  a book,  the  interest  of  which  is 
but  local  and  temporary,  should  take  its  stand 
amongst  the  classics  of  a nation. 

Principal  Works  of  Gellert.  Fables  Cl 7463. 
Moral  and  Didactic  Poems  (1754).  Miscellaneous 
Works  (1756). 

Frederic  Gottlieb  Klopstock  was  born  in  1724, 
at  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg,  where  his  father 
was  employed.  He  was  the  eldest  of  ten  child- 
ren. From  1739  to  1745,  he  was  at  school 
at  Pforta,  near  Naumburg;  he  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  The  first 
years  of  his  fame  he  spent  in  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  Germany.  Afterwards,  from 
1751  to  1771,  he  resided  at  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  pensioned  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Hamburg, 
where,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  contracted 
a second  marriage,- and  where  he  died  in  1803. 

Klopstock  came  to  Leipsic  in  the  year  1746, 
when  he  had  already  commenced  his  great  poem, 
“The  Messiah,”  and  was  full  of  plans  for  its  com- 
pletion. It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that  in 
some  parts  of  it  he  has  imitated  Milton,  but  on 
the  wrhole  he  pursued  an  original  path. 

Klopstock  had  no  ability  in  rhyming ; his  muse 
was  neither  docile  nor  pliant.  On  this  score, 
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he  was  at  first  considerably  embarrassed,  being 
far  from  decided  as  to  what  measure  he  should 
choose  for  his  verse.  He  intended,  at  first,  to 
write  in  rhymeless  Alexandrines,  — the  worst  form 
he  could  possibly  have  chosen.  Fortunately,  he 
hit  upon  the  hexameter,  in  which  his  success 
was  signal  and  complete.  The  first  cantos  of 
the  Messiah  were  published,  1748,  in  a period- 
ical which  issued  from  the  Leipsic  press.  The 
effect  which  it  produced  upon  the  public,  cannot 
be  measured,  even  by  the  greatest  possible  sen- 
sation which  a work  can  now  create. 

In  our  days,  politics  usurp  all  attention,  and 
have  almost  driven  literature  from  the  field.  It 
is  only  during  a temporary  calm,  during  an  ar- 
mistice, as  it  were,  of  the  agitating  powers, 
that  we  can  devote  time  to  quiet,  unimpassioned 
enjoyment.  In  Klopstock’s  time,  the  public  had 
scarcely  anything  to  divert  its  attention  from  his 
remarkable  work.  It  roused  all  Germany  from 
Leipsic  to  its  circumference,  and  Uodmer , from 
the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  hailed  its  author  as 
the  morning  star  of  a new  time.  The  old  Swiss 
critic  was  surrounded  by  several  disciples,  whom 
he  was  training  for  the  path  which  Klopstock 
had  so  boldly  entered.  The  most  noted  of  these 
were  Wieland , Sulzer,  and  Gessner.  Bodmer 
was,  himself,  engaged  in  turning  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  a series  of  epics,  of  which  the 
principal  one  has  the  Flood  for  its  subject.  The 
perusal  of  these  poems  always  excites  the  same 
painful  feelings  which  travelling  produces  on  a 
rough  road  in  a carriage  without  springs. 

In  the  year  1750,  we  find  Klopstock  a visit- 
or of  Bodmer;  but,  unfortunately,  the  difference 
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in  their  characters  am!  years  did  not  allow  the 
same  congeniality  of  society  as  of  poetical  prin- 
ciples. But  mutual  respect  and  admiration  sur- 
vived personal  disappointment.  In  speaking  of 
the  "Wieland  of  this  period , we  must  not  con- 
found him  with  the  Wieland  who  dazzled  Ger- 
many in  the  year  1763.  They  are  one  person, 
it  is  true;  but  the  one  person  underwent  a com- 
plete metamorphosis.  At  this  period,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Plato  against  that  of  Epicurus, 
and  wrote  a poem  to  refute  the  ltDe  rerum  Na- 
tura,”  of  Lucretius.  Besides  this,  he  composed 
Scriptural  epics,  in  unwieldly  verse ; as,  for  in- 
stance Der  gepriifte  Abraham.  Sulzer  was  the 
scholar  of  Bodmer  in  poetry,  and  of  Leibnitz 
in  philosophy.  Or,  rather,  the  creed  which  he 
professed,  and  which  was  very  popular  just  at 
that  period,  was  an  amalgamation  of  all  possible  , 
systems.  Sulzer’s  book  on  the  fine  arts  is  now 
almost  forgotten;  its  object  is  to  prove  their 
morality,  and  their  morality  is  undeniable,  but 
they  must  not  be  used  expressly  for  a moral 
end.  As  soon  as  this  bias  is  detected,  they 
lose  their  beauty  and  effect. 

The  works  of  Gessner,  originally  a disciple 
of  Bodmer,  will  be  described  after  noticing  an- 
other school  to  which  he  afterwards  belonged. 

Prom  Leipsic  and  Zurich,  we  are  now  called 
to  Halle.  It  was  at  this  university  that  several 
poets  of  congenial  natures  — Gleim,  Uz,  Kleist, 
and  Ramler,  — received  their  education  and  com- 
menced their  literary  career.  Gleim  held  an  of- 
fice under  government,  and  resided,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  atllalberstadt.  His  first  productions 
were  Anacreontic  poems;  he  afterwards  wrote 
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others  of  various  descriptions,  hut  he  never  at- 
tained excellence  in  any  department.  He  Was  a 
dilettante,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  serious 
call  to  appear  before  the  world  as  a poet.  His 
private  character,  which  was  admirable  in  every 
respect,  has  assisted  him  to  a portion  of  that 
fame  which  genius  only  should  reap.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  received  the  appellation 
of  Father  Gleim,  and  Halberstadt  was  visited  by 
youthful  poets  who  flocked  thither,  like  pilgrims, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  But  Gleim,  though 
a faithful  friend , was  a much  too  indulgent 
critic.  This,  however,  served  to  maintain  his  re- 
putation amongst  the  young  and  aspiring,  and 
he  lived  like  Nestor,  to  advise  and  direct  a third 
generation.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  his  voice  was  heard  at  intervals.  He 
survived,  indeed  , the  fame  of  all  his  produc- 
tions, except,  perhaps,  of  his  “War  Songs  of  a 
Prussian  Grenadier,”  and  these  do  not  owe  all 
their  popularity  to  their  poetical  merit. 

Uz  was  a great  friend  of  Gleim,  and  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  the  ode.  His  favourite 
model  was  Horace,  and  he  contributed  much  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  poets.  He  wrote,  also, 
didactic  poems , in  which  he  incorporated  the 
doctrine  of  optimism  lately  propounded  by  Leib- 
nitz. He  attacked  the  school  of  Klopstock,  but 
the  warmth  which  glowed  in  some  of  his  own 
erotic  descriptions  gave  his  opponents  means  of 
rejoinder  which  they  were  far  from  neglecting. 
Wieland,  of  all  others,  signalized  himself  in 
attacking  Uz,  for  crimes  of  which  he  was  him- 
self doomed  to  be  the  perpetrator  ; the  author 
of  “The  New  Amadis”  would,  prebably,  have 
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given  something  in  his  latter  years  to  have  been 
able  to  recall  the  unchristian  zeal  with  which 
he  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  decorum.  But  its 
fruits  were  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  his 
puritanical  effusions  were  ranged  on  the  same 
shelf  with  other  productions  of  his  pen,  which 
morality  is  unable  to  justify. 

' Kleist  was  a young  nobleman,  and  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  service.  He  fought  in^he  ranks 
of  Frederic  the  Great  during  the  Sev6n  Years’ 
War,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf. 
Ilis  longing  for  repose,  and  the  partiality  with 
which  he  sketched  the  peace  he  was  never  fated 
to  enjoyr,  betray,  in  all  his  works,  the  soldier- 
poet.  His  “Spring”  is  an  imitation  of  the  “Sea- 
sons” of  Thomson,  which  is  composed  of  a se- 
ries of  pictures  drawn  with  truth  and  feeling, 
but  in  no  definite  form , and  with  no  general 
spirit  pervading  the  whole.  He  has  all  the  faults, 
and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  all  the  beauties  of  his 
model;  but  poetry  is  not  entirely  a descriptive 
art.  The  works  of  Kleist  were  disfigured  by 
the  corrections  of  Rainier;  and  it  is  only  lately 
that  they  have  been  published  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  t Rainier  has  the  credit  of  having 
tamed  whatever  was  original  and  energetic  in 
the  poetry  of  his  period  down  to  his  own  stan- 
dard of  correct  mediocrity.  In  his  old  age  he 
versified  the  Idylls  of  Gessner,  which  had  never 
possessed  great  merit,  but  which  he  deprived 
of  all  they  had.  Gessner,  after  having  been 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  school, 
came  to  Berlin  about  the  year  1750,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a bookseller.  Disgusted,  however, 
with  this  occupation,  he  took  to  painting,  for 
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which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  him.  He 
had  received  no  instruction  in  the  art,  and  he 
painted,  at  first , a number  of  landscapes  with 
common  oil,  so  that  they  would  not  dry.  It 
was  his  distress  on  this  account,  which  led  him 
to  seek  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  Professor  of 
Painting.  The  talent  of  Gessner  was  now  soon 
recognised,  and  his  landscapes  have  always  been 
very  justly  praised.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  his  literary  publications.  His 
Idylls  are  landscapes,  as  far  as  he  could  make 
them  such  with  pen,  ink  and  paper.  His  cha- 
racters are  like  those  of  Ossian,  — speaking 
spirits  and  shadows,  drawn  on  a coloured  ho- 
rizon, and  sweeping  along  luxuriant  ground. 
Probably , his  reason  for  not  writing  in  verse 
was  because  he  could  not.  But,  still,  his  is 
not  the  poetic  prose  which  has  been  so  much 
cultivated  by  the  French,  by  Bitaube,  for  instance, 
and  by  Chateaubriand.  It  is  perfectly  simple  and 
natural;  but  the  subject  is  not  one  to  which 
these  qualities  can  give  much  value.  He  had, 
probably,  Theocritus  for  his  model,  whose  works, 
however,  he  could  not  read  in  the  original.  But 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  he  re- 
sembles the  classic  idyllist.  The  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  are  not  the  innocent  beings,  nor  are 
his  shepherdesses  so  blissfully  ignorant , as  is 
generally  imagined.  In  fact,  the  productions  in 
which  they  appear  are  sketches  of  a state  of 
society  which  then  really  existed.  It  was  his 
successors,  and  not  Theocritus,  who  forsook 
reality  to  paint  a golden  age.  With  the  “Aminta" 
of  Tasso,  snd  the  “Pastor  Fido”  of  Guarini, 
Gessner  appears  to  have  been  quite  unacquainted. 
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His  “Death  of  Abel,”  in  which  he  followed  the 
steps  of  Bodmer  and  Klopstock,  has  no  claims  , 
to  originality,  and  therefore,  none  to  notice. 

Between  the  fourtieth  and  sixtieth  years  of  last 
century,  a literary  school  exerted  itself  with 
success  in  improving  the  style  and  construction 
of  German  prose.  It  has  happened  with  Ger- 
many, as  with  many  other  nations,  that  its 
poetry  arrived  at  a considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection, whilst  its  prose  was  still  quite  as  neglect- 
ed. We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the  works 
of  Lessing  and  his  friends.  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing  was  born  in  1729,  and  died  shortly  af- 
ter he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  His  birth- 
place was  Kamenz,  a little  town  in  Lusatia. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  a school 
at  Meissen  which  enjoyed  a great  reputation  at 
that  period.  It  was  in  1746  that  he  visited  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquain- 
ted with  numerous  literary  characters.  Here,  in 
a weekly  journal,  he  published  his  first  produc- 
tions. His  subsequent  place  of  residence  he  very 
often  changed.  We  find  him  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  alternately  at  Leipsic,  Wittenberg  and 
Berlin;  subsequently,  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and  finally,  librarian 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  where  be  died,  1781.  Lessing 
is  one  of  those  who  have  been  over-praised; 
he  was  even  esteemed  a great  poet;  but  we 
cannot  now  concede  to  him  the  inspiration  of 
poetical  genius.  He  was  endowed  with  numerous 
and  very  different  capacities;  but  his  studies 
were  desultory,  and  he  had  much  more  zeal 
than  perseverance.  He  was  restless,  paradoxical, 
and,  to  use  a word  which  was  not  born  when 
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he  lived , but  to  which  he  answered  exactly,  re- 
volutionary. His  exertions  and  acquisitions  were 
immense.  He  had  a perpetual  thirst  for  new 
discoveries , and  for  discovering  new  views  of 
old  ones;  but  his  plan  of  proceeding  was  fitful 
and  irregular.  His  whole  way  of  life  correspond- 
ed to  the  bias  of  his  mental  character;  he  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  eccentric. 

At  Berlin  he  was  associated  with  Sulzer , whom 
we  have  already  noticed,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and 
Nicolai.  They  devoted  themselves  principally  to 
literary  criticism,  and  their  organ  w'as  the  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek.  They  had , how- 
ever , no  real  universality , which  is  essentially 
requisite  to  true  criticism,  their  views  were  nar- 
row, and  their  judgment  confined.  But  their 
prose  was  full  of  life  and  nerve,  widely  remote 
from  the  dullness  of  that  of  the  Leipsic  school, 
and  from  the  clumsiness  of  that  of  the  Swiss. 
The  poetical  works  of  Lessing  consist  chiefly  of 
songs  and  translations.  But  he  could  commence 
no  poem  without  laying  down  a theory  for  his 
own  guidance;  he  was  always  calling  himself 
to  account,  and  mistrusting  his  impulses,  a habit 
which  affords  us  sufficient  evidence  of  his  want 
of  the  innate  confidence  which  characterizes  a 
great  mind.  He  wrote  comedies,  which  now 
are  all*— including  even  Minna  von  Barnhelm — 
nearly  forgotten.  He  w’as  the  author  of  fables 
and  epigrams , and  of  new'  theories  on  both.  His 
Dramaturgic  worked  a revolution  in  the  theatre. 
In  his  tragedies  of  Miss  Sarah  Samson  and  of 
Emilia  Galotti , his  chief  object  seems  to  be,  to 
put  into  practice  a theory  which  he  had  broached, 
that  the  true  drama  requires  the  heroic  virtues 
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to  be  domesticized  , anil  not  to  be  propped  upon 
French  stilts.  At  Wolfenbuttel  we  find  him  in 
a new  character,  invading  the  region  of  theolo- 
gy. In  the  library  there,  he  raked  up  an  old 
manuscript  of  sceptical  biblical  criticism , of  which 
probably  its  author  had  been  afraid;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  publish  some  parts  of  it.  He  wished 
to  show,  he  said,  his  candour  and  tolerance. 
But  these  professions  did  not  shield  him  from 
innumerable  attacks.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
interfered,  and  Lessing  was  compelled  to  be  si- 
lent; but  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  conse- 
quent on  this  affair  probably  contributed  to  short- 
en his  life.  About  this  time  he  wrote  “ Nathan 
the  Wise,”  a drama,  in  which  his  ideas  re- 
specting the  relations  which  various  religious  te- 
nets bear  to  each  other  are  given  to  the  world. 
After  having  been  banished  from  theology,  the 
indefatigable  Lessing  devoted  himself  to  philoso- 
phical speculation;  he  became  a student  of  Spi- 
noza, and  the  predilection  which  he  manifested 
for  the  system  of  that  philosopher  raised  and  of 
ther  outcry  against  him.  Lessing  was  a man 
of  enormous  learning,  but  even  in  his  favourite 
department  of  the  drama,  he  never  arrived  at  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Principal  Works  of  Lessing.  Miss  Sarah  Sam- 
son (1755).  Philotas  (17593.  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  (17633*  Laocoon  (17653.  Dramaturgic 
(1767-83.  Emilia  Galotti  (17723-  Nathan  the 
Wise  (17793. 

Moses  Mendelssohn  was  born  1729,  and  died 
1786.  He  was  a native  of  Dessau,  where  his 
father  was  a public  notary.  He  first  came  to 
Berlin,  his  future  permanent  abode,  in  1742, 
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ami  lie  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  Lessing 
in  1754.  He  was  born  and  remained  to  his 
death  in  the  Jewish  profession,  but  his  charac- 
ter was  independent,  and  his  mind  free  from 
prejudices.  His  principal,  work  is  his  Pluedon, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  by  the  aid  of  modern  philoso- 
phy. In  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  we  find 
him  appearing  as  an  opponent  of  Kant,  but  this 
was  a nart  which  he  was  then  too  old  ami  too 
weak  to  play  with  any  etfect.  The  style  of 
Mendelssohn  is  regular  and  elegant.  His  charac- 
ter differed  considerably  from  that  of  Lessing; 
he  was  a mild,  calm,  benevolent  man,  and  his 
works,  consequently,  want  the  boldness  and  ori- 
ginality, of  those  of  liis  friend.  He  assisted  in 
editing  the  ,,  Letters  on  Modern  Literature 
and  devoted  himself,  at  last,  to  theology.  Be- 
sides Kant,  Jacobi  roused  him  also  to  a public 
attack.  The  latter  had  had  a conversation  with 
Lessing  shortly  before  his  death  ■,  in  which  he 
had  almost  avowed  himself  a convert  to  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza.  He  had  published  this  con- 
versation, and  was  charged  by  the  Berlin  friends 
of  Lessing,  and  principally  by  Mendelssohn , with 
having  misrepresented  the  opinious  of  the  latter. 
Jaqobi  replied  that  he  had  been  the  only  con- 
fidant of  Lessing,  and  that  the  philosopher  had 
not  communicated  his  opinions  to  (hem,  becau- 
se lie  feared  that  they  would  not  he  able  to 
understand  him. 

Principal  Works  of  Mendelssohn.  Letters  on 
Literature  (1761-5).  Pope  as  a Metaphysician 
[in  conjunction  with  Lessing]  (1755).  Pluedon 
(1767).  Jerusalem  (1783).  Morning  Hours  (1785). 
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Another  friend  of  Lessing,  at  Berlin,  was 
Engel,  who  was  born  in  1741,  and  who  died 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  He  was 
for  some  time  the  tutor  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  theatre  at  Berlin,  and  wrote  a 
hook  on  the  Mimic  Art*.  In  this  work  we  find 
the  fruits  of  Lessing's  theory ; for  Engel,  whilst 
writing  on  the  drama,  forgets  that  a drama 
ought  to  be  a poem.  According  to  him,  close 
imitation  is  the  actor's  only  road  to  perfection; 
in  fact,  he  recognises  only  talent,  and  forgets 
that  such  a thing  as  genius  exists. 

None  of  the  followers  of  Lessing  have  render- 
ed themselves  more  famous  than  Nicolai,  who 
however,  only  adhered  to  the  negative  precepts 
Of  his  master.  Many,  indeed,  of  his  disciples 
were  only  acquainted  with  the  scepticism  of  Les- 
sing, and,  though  ostensibly  treading  in  his  path, 
they  brought  discredit  on  his  system. 

Next  appears  an  individual  who  ran  an  inde- 
pendent career,  as  influential  and  brilliant  as  it 
was  singular.  WInkelmann,  the  son  of  a shoe- 
maker, was  born  in  1717,  aid  spent  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life  as  an  usher.  He  first 
saw  the  light  at  Stendal,  a town  in  the  Old 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  where  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education.  He  afterwards  pass- 
ed two  years  at  the  U niversity  of  Halle.  Then, 
for  a considerable  time,  we  find  him  in  the  most 
straitened  circumstances,  burning  with  a deep 
love  of  art,  which  he  was  unable  to  gratify,  till 
he  became  acquainted,  at  Dresden,  with  the 

* Translated  by  Henry  Siddons. 
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pope’s  nuncio,  Archinto,  who  persuaded  him  to 
abjure  the  Protestant  faith , and  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  Rome.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote  most  of  his  works. 
He  was  murdered  by  an  Italian,  at  Trieste,  June 
8th,  1768.  From  his  earliest  youth,  VVinkelmann 
was  filled  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  with 
a prophetic  inspiration;  he  felt  that  he  was  born 
to  distinguish  himself,  without  knowing  precise- 
ly in  what  department.  Fortunately,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Oeser  at  Dresden,  and 
obtained  with  his  assistance,  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  treasures  of  art  which  that  city 
possesses.  He  was  the  first  learned  man  of  mod- 
ern times  who  breathed  the  spirit  of  antiquity. 
Before  his  time,  the  field  upon  which  he  entered 
was  encumbered  with  philologers  quarrelling 
about  manuscripts,  and  antiquarians  disputing  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  tied  their  shoe- 
strings. These  worthies  had  discussed  every 
possible  variety  of  external  form,  while  neglec- 
ting even  to  mention  an  internal  spirit. 

The  only  individuals,  who  imbibed  a classic 
spirit  from  the  immortal  rellics  of  the  old  world, 
were  the  artists, — the  painters,  for  instance,  of 
the  Italian  schools.  It  is  easily  to  be  recogni- 
zed in  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael may  be  readily  divided  into  those  produ- 
ced before,  and  those  conceived  after  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  it. 

The  great  work  of  Winkelmann  (which  was 
sent  in  portions  from  Italy  to  Germany)  is  his 
’’Universal  History  of  Art.”  The  title  is  a mis- 
nomer ; it  should  have  run  thus, — „ The  Histo- 
ry of  Sculpture  amongst  the  Greeks.”.  Winkef- 
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maim  was  unacquainted  botti  with  architecture 
and  painting.  His  chief  work  Announced  one 
greath  truth,  but  was  disfigured  by  innumerable 
errors.  The  extremes  into  which  its  author  was 
always  running,  must  be,  in  a great  measure, 
excused  him,  when  we  recollect  that  his  contem- 
poraries combined  the  greatest  ignorance  of  art 
with  the  greatest  mannerism  in  treating  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  he  became,  at  last,  partial  and 
one-sided,  considered  himself  as  an  Italian,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  genius  beyond  the  Alps. 
He  published  a work,  „ Monumenta  inedita,  ” 
in  his  adopted  language,  hi  which  he  seems  to 
have  allowed  his  friendship  for  Cardinal  Albani 
to  have  biassed  him  not  a little  in  his  judgment 
of  the  works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter.  But  his  enthusiasm  redeems  all  his  faults, 
and  often  clothes  his  subject  in  a strain  worthy 
of  his  classic  models.  He  showed  with  a mas- 
ter-hand how  intimately  and  inseparably  art  and 
poetry  are  bound  together.  He  formed  the  old 
world  anew,  from  the  fragments  which  have 
come  down  to  us  unexplained  by  each  other.  He 
sends  the  poet  as  well  as  the  sculptor  to  Italy, 
to  study  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon  of  the 
statuary.  He  demonstrates  that  eloquence  and 
music  have  their  birth  in  the  same  principle  as 
poetry  and  art , and  that  they  are  to  be  woven 
into  the  same  grand  whole.  But  still,  we  must 
remember  that,  though  Winkelmann  felt  like 
a poet,  he  never  thought  like  a philosopher. 
He  is  seldom  clear,  sometimes  unintelligible, 
and  often,  even  in  his  better  moments  , he  must 
be  contented  with  the  appellation  of  an  elo- 
quent stammerer. 
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Principal  Works  of  Winkeimann.  Reflections  on  ^ 
the  Imitations  of  Greek  Sculpture  and  Painting 
(1756).  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  (he  An- 
cients (1761).  On  the  Perception  of  the  Beautiful 
in  Works  of  Art  (1763).  History  of  Art*  (1764). 

It  will  he  necessary  now  to  return  analytic- 
ally on  our  own  steps,  and  to  examine  more 
in  detail  what  we  have  been  hitherto  viewing 
collectively.  We  commence  again  with  Klop- 
stock , and  shall  consider  him  first  as  the  poet 
of  „ The  Messiah,”  — the  work  which  occupied 
the  best  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  Let  us 
anticipate  the  consideration  of  it,  by  a few  re- 
flections on  the  ideas  entertained  at  the  commen- 
cement of  the  last  century  on  the  nature  of  (he 
epic.  The  grand  and  indispensable  duty  of  the 
epic  poet  was  held  to  be  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients — especially  of  Homer.  But  in  order  o 
imitate,  one  must  first  understand;  and  the  crit- 
ics of  those,  days  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies. 
Recent  research  has  cast  a new  light  upon  these 
everlasting  monuments  of  ancient  art.  They  are 
to  be  considered,  not  so  much  (he  work  of  an 
individual,  as  the  gradual  formation  of  an  age. 
That  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Ho- 
mer’s epics,  is  the  genuine  core  of  Greek  tra- 
dition, gradually  formed  and  gradually  perfected. 

No  epic  poet  can  he  inspired  without  an  enthu- 
siastic belief  of  the  (ruth  of  that  which  he  sings, 
and  this  was  a requisite  which  modern  critics  could, 

f His  great  work  on  the  History  of  Art  has  not  beou 
translated  into  English,  but  a French  translation  may 
be  procured.  Fuseli  translated  into  English  one  ot  his 
stnallor  works. 
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till  of  late  years,  never  discover.  Again,  su- 
pernatural interposition,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  human  will  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  cannot 
be  subjects  of  admiration  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  morality  of  our  dispensation  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  old  mythology.  The  first  principle 
of  our  religion  teaches  us  the  responsibility  of 
a free  agent,  but  the  holiest  duty  of  the  Greeks 
was  a frequently  blind  obedience  to  an  arbitrary 
decree.  As  they  never  recognised  this  distinction, 
modern  epic  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  guilty  of  the  most  palpable  blunders.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
abortions  of  this  class,  which  have  made  their 
appearance  from  time  to  time.  The  real  epics 
of  the  modern  world  have  been  generally  either 
unknown  or  neglected;  for  instance,  the  tradi- 
tionary ones  of  the  North  Cas  of  Ossian) ; the 
old  German  poems,  such  as  the  “Nibelungen 
Lied the  Spanish  legends , and  others. 

The  nature  of  Klopstock’s  poem  suggests  a 
comparison  with  that  of  .Milton,  and  this  must 
terminate  by  our  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  the  latter.  The  epic  requires  for  its  subject 
a struggle,  the  result  of  which,  however  con- 
fidently it  may  be  anticipated,  must  be  for  the 
time  uncertain.  Satan,  the  hero  of  Milton,  is 
undefeated,  even  at  the  falling  of  the  curtain, 
though  prophecies  and  episodes  announce  to  us 
his  approaching  downfall.  But  in  Klopstock, 
the  Almighty  is  the  grand  agent,  and  therefore 
all  struggle  is  impossible,  and  all  show  of  re- 
sistance vain.  The  acting  principle  in  Milton  is 
an  individual  and  daring  will;  in  Klopstock,  an 
immutable  and  unswerving  fate. 
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The  second  part  of  Klopstocks  poem  verges 
too  much  towards  the  lyrical,  where  all  active 
interest  ceases,  llis  characters  are  too  definitely 
divided  into  good  and  bad ; though  Milton  avoid- 
ed this  rock  somewhat  equivocally  by  adding 
nobility  even  to  the  vice  of  Satan.  Still  Klop- 
stock  was  a great  poet,  for  he  founded  a new 
era.  He  was  full  of  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing, was  inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  his  sub- 
ject, was  a master  of  description,  and  a bard 
who  roused  his  age  from  indifference  to  enthu- 
siasm. From  the  consideration  of  his  great  work 
we  pass  on  to  his  Odes,  which  he  composed  in 
all  periods  of  his  life,  and  which  form,  indeed, 
a kind  of  autobiography.  These  compositions 
have  been  accused,  with  justice,  of  a kind  of 
ostentatious  originality,  of  obscurity  for  its  own 
sake,  and  of  a multiplicity  of  recondite  allusions 
beyond  all  license.  The  introduction  of  the  Nor- 
thern mythology,  in  many  of  his  odes,  is  pro- 
ductive of  a bad  effect,  and  his  dramas  are  ren- 
dered still  more  uninteresting  from  the  same 
cause.  His  Scandinavian  deities,  like  his  angels 
in  “ The  Messiah,”  are  but  shadows  answering 
to  no  definite  ideas , formerly  unknown  to  the 
reader,  and  now  when  more  familiar,  uninterest- 
ing. His  dramas  are  monotonous  productions; 
the  wildness  they  often  affect  was  foreign  to 
the  inspiration  of  their  author;  they  are  only 
apparently  terse,  and  artificially  laconic. 

Klopstock  encouraged  in  himself,  and  excited 
in  others , a vein  of  overweening  Germanism ; 
according  to  him  people  may  neglect  everything 
foreign,  merely  because  they  have  not  produced 
it.  Another  of  his  peculiarities  was,  that  he 
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looked  upon  versification  as  something  quite  be- 
neath his  serious  attention;  rhyme  he  held  to 
be  barbarous;  and  when  the  Nibelungen  Lied 
appeared  in  a modern  edition,  he  refused  to  no- 
tice it,  because  it  was  not  in  blank  verse.  In 
1774,  Klopstock  published  his  “Learned  Repub- 
lic,” of  which  the  style  is  admirable;  but  its 
allegorical  form  was  much  too  obscure  for  the 
multitude,  and  its  tone  was  too  dogmatical  and 
oracular  for  the  learned.  Amongst  his  latest 
works  were  his  “Grammatical  Dialogues,”  which 
were  neglected  more  than  they  deserved,  and  a 
“System  of  Orthography,”  full  of  whimsicalities 
and  inapplicable  propositions. 

Principal  Works  of  Klopstock.  First  cantos 
of  The  Messiah  (1748}.  Termination  of  the 
Messiah  (1769}.  Death  of  Adam,  a drama 
(1757).  Dramas  (1769  — 84).  Odes  (1771). 
Treatise  on  German  Orthography  (1778).  Gram- 
matical Dialogues  (1794). 

To  return  to  Lessing,  more  particularly  to 
his  dramatic  career:  this  he  commenced  by  co- 
medies, which,  though  they  would  be,  perhaps, 
flat  and  tedious  to  the  public  of  this  day,  are 
still  of  relative  and  historical  importance.  One 
of  them,  “Minna  von  Barnhelm,”  attained  un- 
usual popularity,  for  it  was  a national  picture, 
and  anything  national  in  Oiose  days  was  new, 
and  the  public  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
something  contiguous,  which  they  had  always 
imagined  to  be  distant  and  foreign.  In  some  of 
these  plays,  however,  there  is  a sentimentality 
which  is  measured,  epigrammatic,  and  too  often 
artificial.  One  of  his  first  tragedies  was  “Miss 
Sarah  Samson,”  one  of  those  touching  domestic 
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dramas,  (hen  so  popular,  in  which  the  events 
are  much  too  exaggerated  for  the  sphere  in  whicli 
they  occur.  As  soon  as  his  name  became  cele- 
brated in  the  dramatic  world,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  company  of  players  at  Ham- 
burg, of  whom  the  well-known  Ecklioff  was  the 
manager,  to  take  upon  him  the  literary  superin- 
tendence of  Uieir  theatre.  A branch  of  his  duty 
here  consisted  in  the  publication  of  a theatrical 
journal,  Die  Hamburger  Dramaturgic,  which  has 
since  become  a standard  book  in  German  litera- 
ture. At  this  period,  he  wrote  nothing  for  the 
boards  himself;  but,  now  that  his  own  produc- 
tive period  had  expired,  he  became  very  zealous 
in  discovering  the  laws  which  should  have  re- 
gulated it. 

In  his  theory  of  the  drama,  singular  inconsis- 
tencies and  bold  truths  stand  side  by  side.  In 
the  first  place,  he  acknowledges  unreservedly 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  goes  so  far  as 
to  call,  him  the  dramatic  Euclid.  Hut  While  lie 
retained  his  allegiance  to  the  Greek,  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  a Frenchman,  whose  sys- 
tem was  exactly  opposite ; this  was  Diderot, 
whose  system  was  based  on  a false  idea  of  the 
natural,  and  who  strenuously  endeavoured  to  ban- 
ish all  poetry  from  the  stage.  The  influence 
of  Diderot  has  not  yet  expired  in  Germany;  and 
Lessing  still  continues  to  be  regarded  as  his 
scholar,  although  in  his  last  dramatic  production, 
“.Nathan he  deserted  his  system  *).  Nothing 
can  be  more  witty  than  the  polemical  articles 

* „Nathan”  has  been  translated  by  Taylor,  ia  his 
Historic  Survey  of  “German  Poetry.” 
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of  our  author  against  Racine  and  Voltaire,  and 
few  things  better  than  the  criticisms  on  Shake- 
speare, which  are  contained  in  his  “Dramatur- 
gic.” The  bad  effects,  however,  of  his  prosaic 
system  are  visible  in  the  works  of  Iffland  and 
Kotzebue.  Iffland  brought  the  kitchen  on  the 
stage , and  gave  dramatic  lessons  on  domestic 
economy.  The  public,  after  having  been  plagued 
with  their  debts,  disorders,  and  family  disputes 
at  home,  had  to  endure  a second  edition  ot  them 
at  the  theatre.  Kotzebue’s  material  was  a slip- 
pery moral,  whitewashed  with  magnanimity: 
more  businesslike  than  Iffland,  he  generally  let 
a rich  nabob- fall  from  the  clouds  to  pay  all  debts, 
quiet  all  quarrels,  and  liberate  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  from  prison  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece.  The  works  of  both  were  written  in  prose, 
and  at  last,  the  players,  who  were  as  fond  of 
nature  as  the  public,  eould  not  be  induced  to 
perform  any  piece  which  was  Witten  in  verse, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  deceived  by  its. being 
transcribed  without  a margin  and  without  capi- 
tal letters,  and  were  allowed  to  deliver  It  as 
they  pleased.  Schiller  was,  for  some  time,  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  this  method,  in  order 
to  get  his  dramas  represented. 

We  now'  proceed  to  an  account  of' the  literary 
career  of  Christopher  Martin  Wieland,  wrho  w'as 
born  at  Biberach,  in  Suabia,  in  1733,  and  who 
died  in  1813.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg ; 
and  thence  he  went  to  reside  at  Erfurt,  with 
one  of  his  relations.  Shortly  afterwards  we  find 
him  at  Tubingen,  attempting  to  study  the  law, 
a profession,  however,  which  he  could  never 
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bring  himself  cordially  to  embrace.  In  1752, 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  literature  exclusively, 
and  was  living  in  the  house  of  Bodmer,  at  Zu- 
rich, which  place,  however,  he  soon  quitted, 
and  led  an  unsettled  life  till  he  was  invited  to 
Weimar  by  the  Duchess  Amelia,  whose  friend- 
ship and  protection  he  enjoyed  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

We  have  described- him,  at  first,  as  an  adhe- 
rent of  Bodmer,  and  a zealous  cultivator  of  the 
biblical  epic;  but  about  1765  his  character  un- 
derwent a complete  transition;  he  now  appeared 
as  the  author  of  comic  stories,  and  of  roman- 
ces , as  ‘‘Agatlxon,”  “Musarion,”  and  “The  New 
Amadis.”  The  philosophy  which  h'e  here  incul- 
cated was  a kind  of  eclectic  epicureanism;  he 
was  afraid  of  virtue  running  into  excess,  and 
would  fain  deprive  her  of  even  the  semblance 
of  enthusiasm.  His  grand  problem  seems  to  have 
been , to  combine  sensuality  with  grace.  That 
he  was  a tasteful  writer  no  one  can  deny,  but 
as  a moral  teacher  he  was  decidedly  reprehen- 
sible. The  exalted  efforts  of  our  nature,  he  al- 
ways affected  to  view  with  scrupulous  suspicion; 
any  love,  except  the  sensual  passion,  he  decried 
as  deceit  or  an  illussion.  He  once  ventured  to 
call  the  virtue  of  Cato  a Dulcinea;  but  this  cal- 
led down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  phi- 
losophic and  excellent  Jacobi,  and  in  no  trifling 
degree.  Wieland,  it  would  almost  seem,  wished 
to  make  a treaty  with  virtue,  and  to  allow  her 
certain  rights,  on  condition  that  she  should  de- 
sist from  the  persecution  of  vice. 

As  a prose  writer,  Wieland  must  be  conten- 
ted to  take  a much  lower  station  than  as  a 
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poet:  bis  diffaseness  is  perhaps  his  least  fault, 
for  it  is  generally  graceful;  but  his  style  is  com- 
plex, and  full  of  parentheses.  Greece,  in  its 
bright  period  between  Pericles  and  Alexander, 
is  his  scene  and  subject;  but  his  heroes,  instead 
of  being  Greeks,  are  moderns,  and  of  the  French 
school.  His  light  and  humorous  manner  he  chiefly 
owed  to  the  study  of  Cervantes,  Sterne,  and 
La  Fontaine;  his  disposition  to  philosophize  is 
his  own.  In  his  prose  works  he  lias  an  unhappy 
method  of  betraying  his  erudition  too  consciously, 
by  recondite  allusions,  and,  what  is  worse,  by 
foreign  words.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
his  moral  laxity  and  slippery  descriptions  should 
have  been  reteived  favourably  by  a public  then 
so  unaccustomed  to  such  liberties  as  the  German; 
certainly  they  would  have  been  tolerated  in  no 
other  than  a Grecian  garb,  and  in  no  form  ex- 
cept that  of  a philosophic  romance : though  here 
W'e  must  observe,  that  Wieland’s  philosophy  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  his  elegant  licentiousness; 
the  latter  addresses  itself  only  to  the  senses, 
w'hilst  the  former  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  * 
our  moral  nature. 

The  last  great  work  of  Wieland  was  his  “0 he- 
ron,” on  which  his  poetic  fame  is  greatly  groun- 
ded, though,  in  fact,  it  is  rather  a story  in 
verse  than  a poem.  It  is  an  arbitrary,  and  far 
from  harmonious,  mixture  of  the  fairy  tale  and 
the  heroic  legend.  Then , again , even  in  the 
distant  age  of  which  it  treats,  and  in  the  land 
of  fairy,  Wieland  never  forgets  his  philosophy 
and  himself.  How  differently  Ariosto , whose 
imitator  lie  once  announced  himself  to  be,  pic- 
tures the  same  period,  displaying  all  the  depth, 
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clearness,  ami  childlike,  but  heal! by,  simplicity 
of  the  epic  poet! 

The  repose  of  Wieland’s  declining  years  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  anxiety  of  his  old 
friends  to  remind  him  of  his  desertion  of  the 
severe  morality  which  he  had  formerly  professed; 
but  his  conciliatory  character  had  its  effect  even 
on  the  most  violent  of  these.  In  private  life, 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  mankind;  and  it  is  his 
evident  benevolence  which  haq,  doubtless,  greatly 
contributed  to  hide  from  every  eye  except  that 
of  the  critic,  the  prejudicial  effects  which  his 
works  are  calculated  to  produce. 

Principal  Works  of  IVieland.  The  Nature  of 
Things  (1751}.  Spring  (1752}.  The  Trial  of 
Abraham  (1753).  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a Tragedy 
( 1758).  Comic  Tales  (1762).  Don  Sylvio  de 
nosalva  (1766).  Agathon  (1767).  The  Graces 
(1770).  The  New  Amadis  (1771).  The  Ab- 
derites  (1773).  Oberon  (1780).  Euthanasia 
(1805)  *. 

We  have  now  finished  our  retrospective  review, 
and  shall  proceed  to  the  grant}  epoch  of  German 
literature,  to  the  appearance  of  men  who  are 
its  glory  and  its  boast.  But  let  us,  before  we 
enter  upon  the  works  of  Herder,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller i give  a short  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Voss,  a man  of  acknowledged  merit,  who 
cannot  well  be  classed  with  any  school. 

* The  "Oberon”  has  been  well  translated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sotheby.  The  story  has  been  ngrcably  exhibited 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Planche,  in  his  opera  of  *'Obe-, 
ron.’4  Some  of  his  lesser  prose  compositions  have  been 
translated  in  the  "Varieties  of  Literature." 

ft 
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John  Henry  Voss  was  a native  of  Mecklen- 
burg, where  he  was  born  in  1751.  After  hav- 
ing been  at  school  at  Brandenburg,  he  studied 
at  Gottingen.  During  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
he  was  a schoolmaster  in  the  North  of  Germany ; 
afterwards,  he  was  attached  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  at  which  town  he  died  in  1826. 
Voss  was  a man  who  owed  his  success  entirely 
to  his  own  exertions;  born  in  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, he  reached  no  trifling  eminence  in 
learning  and  literature. 

In  speaking  of  his  poems,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a critical  distinction  between  the  different 
editions:  in  the  first,  of  eight  volumes,  he  in- 
curred considerable  censure  from  frequent  coarse- 
ness of  expression,  and  a disgusting  fidelity  of 
delineation  in  the  treatment  of  unpoetical  sub- 
jects ; in  the  last,  of  four  volumes,  he  expunged 
the  parts  most  repugnant  to  the  intervening  cri- 
ticism. His  songs  are  genuine  effusions  of  power- 
ful feelings  naturally  expressed,  but  without 
much  pretension  to  originality.  His  Idylls  con- 
tain his  happiest  efforts;  in  the  description  of 
rural  rites  and  feasts  he  is  often  inimitable. 
Unfortunately,  he  too  frequently  deserts  the  poet- 
ical for  the  vulgar  view  of  such  subjects ; taste, 
which  alone  can  draw  the  line  between  them, 
he  unfortunately  did  not  possess.  The  best  idyll 
of  Voss  is  his  excellent  poem  of  “Luise,”  in 
which,  with  a spirit  caught  from  the  bard  of  the 
Odyssey,  he  charms  the  reader  with  the  simpl- 
est details  respecting  a country  clergyman  and 
his  happy  family.  The  translations  of  Voss  have 
had  much  more  influence  on  German  literature 
than  his  original  works.  The  accuracy  with  which 
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lie  lias  reproduced  the  classics  in  that  language 
is  astonishing;  but,  unfortunately,  the  grace, 
harmony,  and  simplicity  of  the  original  are  too 
often  lost  in  his  translation. 

Principal  Works  of  Voss.  Translation  of  Ho- 
mer (1793).  Translation  of  Virgil  (1799).  Trans- 
lation of  Horace  (1806),  Luise  (1795).  Idylls 
(1800).  Lyrical  Poems  (1802). 

Herder,  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Goethe,  • • 
was  born  at  DToliringen , a small  place  in  East 
Prussia,  in  1744;  his  father  was  a schoolmaster, 
and  he  received  from  him  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  persuaded 
to  go  to  Russia  and  study  medicine,  and  was 
at  Kdnigsberg  on  his  way  thillier,  when  he  de- 
termined to  embrace  the  profession  of  theology. 

In  1768,  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  the  duke 
of  Holstein-Eutin.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
court  preacher  at  Buckeburg;  and  five  years  af- 
terwards was  called  to  Weimar,  where  he  found 
a most  gracious  reception,  and  a permanent  abode. 

Herder  was  a critic,  and  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word , — one  who  was  fonder  of  dwelling 
upon  beauties,  than  of  searching  out  defects. 

He  was  of  a pliable,  plastic,  susceptible  nature ; 
at  last,  perhaps,  he  verged  towards  the  unde- 
cided and  indefinite;  and  even  in  his  best  years, 
we  too  often  miss  in  him  the  strength  and  acute- 
ness of  a master-mind.  He  first  gave  to  German 
literature  that  cosmopolitical  tendency*,  which 
has  increased  since  his  time  to  such  a degree, 
as  to  have  become  its  peculiar  boast.  Herder 
was  a poet,  but  not  a philosopher;  — rather 
a literary  than  a learned  man.  He  had  the  fa- 
culty of  happily  divining  where  he  could  not 
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see  very  clearly.  Tliouglr  acquainted  with  many 
languages,  he  had  not  a thorough  knowledge  of 
one.  His  researches  on  the  subject  of  popular 
and  legendary  poetry  seem  to  have  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Muses  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  their  rudest  votaries.  But 
this  is  a grand  mistake;  Art  is  natural  to  man, 
who  cannot,  even  in  his  wildest  state,  be  lost 
to  a love  of  it;  and  why  should  poetry  be  de- 
prived of  its  aid  ? We  do  not  disgrace  the 
heavenly  guest  by  clothing  her  in  a costly  dress; 
we  rather  heighten  the  variety  of  her  beauties, 
and  of  our  own  enjoyment. 

Principal  Works  of  Herder.  On  the  Origin 
of  Language  (1770).  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
(1782).  Ideas  towards  a Philosophical  History 
of  Mankind  (1784).  Letters  on  the  Progress 
of  Humanity  C1793).  Reason  and  Experience 
(1799)*. 

Herder  and  Burger  are  both  fond  of  charac- 
terising Homer  as  the  poet  of  the  people;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Greek  singers  of  his  age 
practised  their  art  not  in  public,  but  in  the  halls 
and  palaces  of  princes,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decline  of  Greece  that  their  voices  were  heard 
in  the  streets.  Let  it  not  be  supposed , howe- 
ver, that  we  undervalue  the  meritorious  exer- 
tions of  Herder  and  Burger  in  the  field  of  po- 
pular poetry ; the  former  discovered  the  treasures 

* Herder’s  History  of  Man  has  been  translated  by 
Charles  Johnston,  (in  4to.  , and  in  2 vols.  8vo.)  His 
work  on  Hebrew  Poetry  has  been  translated  in  America, 
(2  vols.)  Some  specimens  of  his  style  arc  also  to  be 
found  iu  "'The  Linguist,”  and  in  the  German  transla- 
tions on  the  Hamiltonian  plan,  by  Staehle. 
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of  by-gone  ages,  ami  the  latter  coined  them 
anew  for  tho  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

Biirger’s  ballads,  and  particularly  his  “Leo- 
nora,” and  “The  Wild  Huntsman,”  are  amongst 
the  most  splendid  productions  of  which  German 
literature  can  boast.  Nor  can  we,  whilst  ad- 
miring his  works,  omit  to  commemorate  the 
amiable  character  of  the  unfortunate  Burger. 
Although  his  poems,  precious  as  they  are,  still 
want  the  high  worth  of  their  ancient  models, 
yet  he  little  merited  the  severe  attacks  of  Schiller, 
whose  lofty  rhetoric  imposed  on  and  wounded 
him  *. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1749,  at  Francfort  on  the 
Main,  where  he  received  his  early  education: 
he  afterwards  studied  at  Strasburg  and  Leipsic, 
and  spent  his  manhood  and  old  age  at  Weimar. 
A number  of  circumstances  combined  to  call  into 
action  the  poetical  faculties  with  which  he  was 
endowed.  He  was  born  at  a period  when  the 
public  were  susceptible,  without  being  satiated; 
Klopstock  had  awakened  them  to  the  beauties 
of  poetry,  and  Wieland  had  kept  the  imagination 
alive.  The  learned  world  had  been  revolution- 
ised by  the  boldness  of  Lessing,  and  the  ge- 
nius of  Winkelmann.  The  political  horizon  was 
bright  with  unwonted  colours ; in  the  north , a 
new  kingdom  was  rising  under  the  auspices  of 
the  great  Frederic,  and  the  south  of  Germany 
was  shortly  afterwards  agitated  by  the  imperial 
innovator , Joseph  II.  Freedom  in  an  innocent 

* Biirger’s  ballad  of  "Leonora,”  Has  been  several 
times  translated  into  English;  and  in  particular  by  the 
late  William  Spenser,  and  by  Walter  Scott. 
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garb  became  a fashionable  guest  at  German  courts ; 
ami  the  sovereigns  vied  with  each  other  in  grant- 
ing freer  institutions  to  their  subjects.  In  his 
first  works,  Goethe  was  the  advocate  of  that 
which  he  felt  to  be  Nature,  against  that  which 
he  thought  to  be  Art.  His  “Gotz  von  Berlich- 
Ingen,”  was  written  in  defiance  of  all  the  old 
dramatic  laws ; and  in  “Werther’’  he  would  seem 
to  have  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  conven- 
tional and  artificial,  and  at  the  recognition  of 
what  was  called  the  voice  of  Nature  in  their 

A 

stead. 

Gbtz  is  an  historical  tragedy,  of  which  the 
hero  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  his  -iron  hand  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
ileilbronn;  and  an  autobiography,  composed  with 
all  the  sterling  simplicity  of  his  age,  has  de- 
scended to  us  under  his  name.  Goethe  s play 
fulfils  the  first  requisition  of  the  dramatic;  it  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  it  por- 
trays; its  characters  live  before  us,  and  whilst 
we  behold  them,  we  breathe  the  air  of  romance, 
and  live  in  the  olden  time.  Unfortunately,  its 
irregularity  of  construction  and  mass  of  incident 
render  an  adequate  representation  of  it  impossible. 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen  was  the  first  Ritter-Schau - 
spiel  Cdrama  of  chivalry),  and  was  followed 
immediately  by  a thousand  imitations:  the  spe- 
cies has  continued  to  degenerate,  and  is  become 
at  last  the  disgrace  of  German  literature. 

A year  after  Gbtz,  appeared  “The  Sorrows 
of  Werther,”  which  produced  an  incalculable  ef- 
fect upon  the  public,  by  whom  it  was  tumultu- 
ously received.  This  book  is  a singular  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  fiction;  to  a certain  extent, 
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tli©  author  identified  himself  with  his  hero,  and 
then  superadded  the  misfortunes  of  a young  man 
named  Jerusalem,  whose  suicide,  the  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  passion,  made  at  that 
time  considerable  sensation.  As  far  as  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  Werther  are  concerned, 
we  may  take  the  identification  to  be  complete ; 
though  how  far  the  author  was  conscious  of  it 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  uncertain. 

Of  the  attacks  wich  this  work  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  critics,  Goethe  took  no  notice; 
but  he  subsequently  added  one  to  their  number, 
in  his  ‘‘Triumph  of  Sentimentality.”  With  tliiJ 
latter  word,  ‘‘Werther”  was  the  first  to  make  us 
acquainted;  great  as  is  the  part  which  it  has 
played  in  our  time,  we  may  search  for  it  in 
vain  before  the  days  of  Goethe.  The  feeling, 
though  now  naturalised  in  Germany,  is  of  fo- 
reign origin.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau 
first  perfectly  incorporated  it,  and  is  composed 
of  little  else;  it  is  more  artificial,  but  less  mo- 
rally objectionable  than  “Werther.”  In  England, 
Sterne  had  touched  the  same  chord,  but  with  a 
steadier  hand  and  a healthier  result.  The  work, 
however , which  mainly  contributed  to  establish 
the  fashionable  feeling  in  Germany,  was  the 
“Ossian”  of  Macpherson,  in  which  the  morbid 
refinement  of  the  moderns  is  pictured  to  have 
existed  at  an  age,  and  amongst  a people,  where 
no  refinement  whatever  was  known. 

The  next  works  of  Goethe  were  two  dramas 
In  prose,  “Stella,”  and  “Clavigo,”  which  con- 
tain all  the  faults  of  his  former  productions, 
and  very  few  of  their  beauties.  He  presents  us 
here  with  a picture  of  the  dissolution  of  all 
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definite  and  decided  character,  in  obedience  to 
the  involuntary  and  immediate  voice  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  Nature;  and  the  very  force 
with  which  he  had  before  sketched  this  condition 
in  “Wertlier,”  would  seem  now  to  be  dissipated 
by  the  enervating  theme.  “Stella,”  lie  entitled 
a tragedy  for  lovers,  but  a good  tragedy  cannot 
be  usurped  by  any  class ; it  addresses  itself  to 
mankind  at  large.  The  hero  is  a worthless  charac- 
ter, who  is  subject  to  every  feeling,  and  faith- 
ful to  nene.  Discontented  wilh  ordinary  felicity, 
he  sets  out  in  search  of  something  more  than 
happiuess.  After  deserting  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  uniting  himself  to  the  innocent  and  lovely 
heroine,  without  any  diminution  of  his  passion 
for  the  latter,  remorse  seizes  him  on  account 
of  his  treatment  of  the  former,  and  he  hits  upon 
the  convenient  idea  of  arranging  the  matter  so 
as  to  be  able  to  live  with  both,  in  a way  of 
his  own,  somewhat  repugnant  to  conjugal  in- 
stitutions. In  these  plays,  Goethe  allows  all 
emotions  and  feelings  to  have  their  course,  with- 
out disturbing  them  by  even  the  mention  of  mo- 
rality; but  such  a system  undermines  all  strength 
of  mind,  all  dignity  of  character,  and  instead 
of  having  a right  to  our  sympathy,  it  demands 
our  contempt.  “Stella”  has  been  compared  with 
the  “Count  of  Gleichen ;”  but,  whoever  has  at- 
tentively perused  the  old  legend,  will  feel  (hat 
there  is  little  analogy  between  them;  the  hus- 
band here  is  separated  by  a continent  from  bis 
spouse ; he  has  heen  long  supposed  to  he  dead, 
and  he  owed  his  life-  to  the  fair  Saracen,  whose 
love , though  he  returned , he  had  not  sought. 
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Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  dramas, 
a metamorphosis  began  to  take  place  in  the 
literary  character  of  Goethe;  he  recognised  his 
errors,  and  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  h.s  time 
who  rescued  himself  from  the  influence  of  lus 
works;  he  withdrew  to  study  and  self-examina- 
tion and  all  that  was  heard  of  him  for  some 
vears  was  an  indefinite  report  of  his  being  en- 
caged in  the  composition  of  “Faust.”  In  1788, 
he  published  “Egmont,”  the  most  theatrical  of 
his  tragedies,  in  which  he  is  no  longer  true 
to  his  theory  of  the  natural,  for  the  language, 
instead  of  being  the  prose  of  common  life,  rises 

often  to  the  poetical. 

A.t  this  period  Goethe  inside  ft  deep  stu  ^ 
the  Greek  tragedy , and  recognised  the  poetical 
foundation  on  which  Shakspeare’s  world  is  bu.lt; 
the  result  of  this  is  to  be  traced  in  lus  Ipln- 
genia  in  Tauris;”  and  “Egmont”  is  a sufficient 
proof  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  English  dramatist.  The  idea 
of  making  Tasso  the  hero  of  a play,  occurred 
to  Goethe  during  a journey  through  Italy.  His 
drama  of  this  name  has  a certain  incidental  in- 
terest inasmuch  as  it  doubtless,  to  a certain 
extent  describes  his  own  situation.  The  love 
of  a poet  for  a princess,  and  the  embarrassing 
circumstances  with  which  it  is  accompanied  were 
subjects  with  which  he  was  not  unaquamted.  I he 
elegance  and  correctness  of  diction  in  this  poem 
cannot  be  surpassed;  but  it  had  faults  which  no 
one  had  anticipated  in  Goethe;  it  was  too  cold 
too  artificial  He  had  not  only  undergone  a 
change  bu  he  had  passed  to  the  opposite  o 
ms  former  self.  He  was  now  a courtier,  and 
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in  this,  as  well  as  in  others  of  his  compositions* 
would  seem  to  be  visited  by  conflicting  sugges- 
tions , by  those  of  his  genius  and  by  those  of 
bis  new  character.  The  work  which  bears  most 
prominently  the  stamp  of  the  assumed  elevation 
of  which  at  this  period  he  is  justly  accused,  is 
his  “Natural  Daughter;”  of  this  it  has  been  justly 
said,  that  it  is  as  polished  and  as  cold  as  marble; 
the  indifference  with  which  it  was  received  by 
the  public  warned  the  prudent  poet  to  return  to 
nature. 

In  1794,  Goethe  published  his  “Wilhelm  Mel- 
ster,”  which  was  received  by  the  public  with  in- 
difference; the  literary  world,  however,  prepared 
its  ultimate  success  by  enthusiastic  laudation. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  admirable:  the  clear- 
ness and  depth  of  thought  it  displays,  are 
alike  remarkable,  but  it  has  the  one  great  fault 
of  its  great  author  — it  Is  an  imperfect  whole. 
It  does  not  solve  the  problem  wich  forms  its 
foundation;  it  is  but  an  introduction,  a begin- 
ning without  an  end.  Still,  though  the  frame  is 
imperfect,  it  contains  figures  which  are  gloriously 
painted.  The  views  of  the  drama  and  of  art  in 
general  which  it  displays,  are  worthy  of  more 
praise  than  the  philosophy  which  the  author  puts 
into  the  mouths  of"  men  who  contemplate  life 
from  a point  the  e*act  position  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Goethe 
bad  paid  but  little  attention  to  versification, 
though  some  of  his  most  durable  fame  rests  on 
the  versified  productions  of  his  youth—  his  ballads 
and  songs,  which  for  melody  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, are  truly  singular.  He  now,  to  exercise 
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himself  in  the  composition  of  hexameters,  com- 
posed an  excellent  version  of  Reynard  the  Fox, 
In  that  form,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
showed  himself  a master,  in  his  “Herrmann  and 
Dorothea.”  This  work  regained  for  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  favour  of  the  public;  its 
genuine  warmth  of  feeling,  and  poetic  truth, 
were  universally  applauded.  It  is  doubly  valu- 
able, as ’Showing  both  the  critical  and  imagina- 
tive faculties  of  our  author;  as  being  at  once 
a modern  poem,  and  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  epic  of  the  Greeks. 

Though  Goethe  was  manager  of  the  theatre 
at  Weimar,  he  did  not  contribute  much  by  his 
writings  to  the  modern  progress  of  the  drama; 
the  exertion  of  interesting  and  exciting  a multi- 
tude, was  foreign  to  the  contemplative  repose 
of  his  nature;  and  even  where,  as  in  “Faust,” 
his  genius  assumes  a dramatic  form,  it'  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  theatrical. 

The  tragedy  of  “Faust/’  was  one  of  Goethe’s 
earliest  and  latest  labours;  the  first  part  was 
published  in  1790,  and  it  was  not  finished  till 
1831.  This  is  one  of  the  most  genial  works  of 
the  greatest  German  poet,  but  it  is  not  a phi- 
losophic whole.  It  displays  dramatic  talent,  but 
its  different  scenes,  the  force  and  beauty  of  some 
of  which  are  unequalled , were  nevertheless  not 
composed  with  any  determinate  view  of  their 
ultimate  position.  The  idea  of  finding  a philo- 
sophic system  in  this  poem  is  ludicrous , and 
the  volumes  which  have  been  published  with 
that  intention  are  only  valuable  as  curiosities. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  perfect  as  a 
poem,  had  it  never  been  finished;  as  it  now 
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stands,  it  has  the  requisites  to  completeness  of 
a beginning  and  an  end,  but  at  a considerable 
sacrifice  of  connexion.  It  has  been  given  to  the 
public  in  four  successive  portions,  and  each 
succeeding  part  has  confuted  at  least  half  the 
liberal  criticisms  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
the  former  one. 

The  episode  of  Faust  and  Helen,  in  the  se-  . 
cond  part,  may  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  at  the 
union  of  the  principles  of  classic  and  romantic 
poetry.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
he  wanders  more  and  more  into  phantasmago- 
rical  regions;  in  conformity,  doubtless,  with  the 
nature  of  the  legend , but  not  equally  so  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  at  first  connected 
the  subject  with  reality.  A mixture  of  weak- 
ness and  obscurity  is,  perhaps,  the  unavoidable 
concomitant  of  age;  depth  of ‘thought  and  feel- 
ing  may  remain , but  vigour  to  express  them 
vanishes  with  youth.  Thus,  in  the  last  crea- 
tions of  Goethe,  the  outline  is  gone,  and  the 
figure  melts  away  on  all  sides  into  air. 

Goethe  did  not  shine  in  a critical  capacity; 
he  prescribed  to  all  artists  a strict  imitation  of 
the  ancients ; but  this  is  at  once  a narrow-mind- 
ed and  discouraging  doctrine,  for  every  age, 
unless  it  be  worthless,  must  have  a character 
of  its  own.  The  genius  of.  the  middle  ages  dis- 
played unrivalled  excellence  in  many  departments 
which  were  uncultivated  by  the  classics;  and  if 
originality  is  to  be  proscribed  , Goethe  himself 
must  be  content  to  lose  the  greatest  part  of  his 
reputation.  In  his  later  criticisms,  Goethe  displays 
a childish  self-complacency,  and  an  amicable  to- 
lerance of  mediocrity;  he  was  not  only  indispos- 
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eri  to  cenNure  anything,  but  incline*!  to  praise 
all  that  he  noticed 

Principal  Works  of  Goethe.  Giitz  von  Berlich- 
ingen,  (1773).  Clavigo  (1774).  WertUer  (1774). 
Stella  (1776).  Iphigenia  (1787).  Kgmont  (1788). 
Tasso.  (1790).  Faust  (1790).  The  Gross  Cophta 
(1792).  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship  (1794- 
96).  Herrnian  ami  Dorothea  (1798).  The  Natural 
Daughter  (1804).  Elective  Affinities  (1809).  Au- 
tobiography (1811-22).  Will  elm  Meister’s  Wan- 
dering Years  (1821)***. 

* Goethe  has  almost  invariably  been  described  in  the 
language  of  unqualified  panegyric,  and  his  character 
as  a man  is  little  known  to  foreigners.  Menzel,  in 
his“Deutsche  Literatur,”  has  done  some  service  in  pro- 
bing thoroughly  the  pretensions  ef  Goethe;  perhaps  he 
has  been  somewhat  rough  in  his  manipulation.  Genius 
is  a gift  of  nature,  but  the  use  which  we  make  of  it 
is  our  own,  and  for  this  we  may  justly  be  brought  to 
judgment.  Goethe  possessed  moro  influence  than  any 
writer  ever  enjoyed;  idolised  by  his  countrymen,  ca- 
ressed in  palaces,  and  sung  in  the  cottage,  he  might 
hare  done  something  more  than  amuse.  No  one  was 
ever  improved  by  his  works,  none  ever  became  less 
sensual,  less  worldly,  less  intriguing,  less  profane. 
Although  he  has  touched  every  string  of  literature, 
nowhere  does  he  rouse  to  patriotism,  to  religious  re- 
verence, to  the  domestic  duties;  one  almost  confounds 
the  notion  of  right  and  wrong  in  reading  his  works, 
all  seems  blended  and  confused, — amusement  and  the 
fine  arts,  theatres  and  criticism,  the  passions  and  the 
cleverest  modes  of  gratifying  them,  appear  the  great 
object  of  life.  Let  one  short  trait  suffice  : when  Na- 
poleon entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  Mailer  wrote  a Dis- 
course in  French  (De  la  Gloire  de  Frederic)  , in  which 
he  compared  the  Conqueror  to  the  old  prussian  hero; 
Goethe  translated  it  into  German;  and  at  another  time, 
wrote  an  Epithalamium  for  this  evil  genius  of  his  country. 

**  The  extreme  popularity  which  Goethe  enjoys  in 
Germany,  and  the  continual  recurrence  of  his  name  in 
ronversation,  will  render  the  English  reader  curious 
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Frederic  von  Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  In 
Suabia,  where  his  father,  an  army  chaplain , was 
stationed,  in  1759.  In  1775,  he  went  to  Stutt- 
gard  to  study  medicine , but  he  soon  deserted 
this  profession  for  literary  pursuits,  and  accor- 
dingly was  severely  censured  for  his  irregulari- 
ties by  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who  refused 
to  authorise  him  to  quit  the  medical  school.  Schil- 
ler left  the  country  in  consequence,  and  lived 
for  some  time  under  a false  name  at  Bauerbach. 
In  1785,  he  went  to  reside  at  Leipsic,  and  four 
years  afterwards,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  History  at  Jena,  at  which  place  he  remained 


to  ascertain  the  best  form  in  which  he  can  be  seen  at 
home.  His  "Werther”  has  never  been  well 
into  English;  the  work  which  is  sold  under  that  title, 
is  only  a feeble  imitation  from  a poor  French 
“GOt/von  Berlichingen /’  it  was  one  of 
efforts  of  Walter  Seott  to  translate.  The  Wilhelm 
Meister"  has  been  admirably  translated  by  M ■ > , 

but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  math  read  Some  or 
his  smaller  poems  have  been  translated  by  th, e late  NT 
G.  Lewis,  and  by  Mr.  Dodd  in  h.s  "Autumn  on  the 
Rhine;"  some  by  the  Rev  Dr.  Hawtrey , lUriM “*£ 
of  Eton  School,  in  his  volume  called  Au  aw  ah  It. 
Gfithe’s  Lyrischen  Gedichten.*  H.s  “hT  A 

ris"  has  been  translated  by  Taylor,  of  Norw icn . »■ 

few  short  specimen,  of  Goethe  ^/e  been  weiWender- 
v_  late  unfortunate  Mr.  Boileau,  in ^ 

Linguist  " In  the  several  collections  of  “German  Tales, 
vPT'*  Rv  Carlyle  and  Gillies,  some  more  of 
Si’s  prose  fictions  are  contained.  His  drama  of  "F,l“^’d 
has  been  successively  introduced  to  the  public  by  Lor 
Francis  Egerton,  who  led  the  way,  by  Hayward,  Sy 
me  Auster,  Blackie,  and  Talbot  llis  "Autobiography 
has  been  translated  from  the  unfinished  French  *!?  j 
Those  who  wish  for  ample  details  reepe^  ,n"  eieeant 
gular  writer,  will  be  highly  gratified  y 4us- 

“Characteristics  of  Goethe,"  from  the  pen  o • 
tin,  who  has  so  ably  laboured  in  the  Ger  ’ 

— but  they  dot  not  unfold  the  whole  man. 
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till  he  removed  to  Weimar,  where  he  died  in 
1805. 

The  circumstances  of  Schiller’s  youth,  were 
exactly  such  as  to  prevent  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties ; his  character  was  inconsistent  with  his 
situation,  and  his  youth  was  a perpetual  struggle. 

Nothing  could  possibly  he  more  galling  to  a mind 
like  his  than  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  the  mili- 
tary institution  at  Stuttgard,  in  which  he  was 
educated.  Here  he  wrote  his  Titanic  poem , “The 
Robbers,”  which  indicates  sufficiently  the  wild  force 
of  his  character,  and  the  despotism  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  almost  driven  him  to  madness. 
This  work  is  worse  than  “Werther ,”  because  more 
unnatural ; with  loud  pretensions  to  originality , it 
bears  prominent  marks  of  imitation. 

Francis  Moor  is  a prosaic  Richard  III.,  excit- 
ing equal  hatred,  but  demanding  no  admiration. 
The  fame  which  this  play  obtained  for  him,  freed 
Schiller  from  the  shackles  of  his  situation,  and 
he  was  now  appointed  to  a post  in  connexion 
with  the  theatre,  at  Mannheim,  where  he  pub- 
lished liis  “Fiesco”  and  his  “Cabal  and  Love.” 
Perhaps  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  former  is 
its  political  bearing  which  forms  its  chief  claim 
to  originality.  “Cabal  and  Love”  abounds  in 
convulsive  demonstrations  of  passion.  To  his 
first  career  of  enthusiasm  succeeded , with  Schil- 
ler as  well  as  with  Goethe,  a period  of  self- 
examination  and  study.  His  next  production  was 
“Don  Carlos,”  of  which  the  outline  is  good,  the 
plot  powerful,  and  the  execution  a manisfest  im- 
provement on  his  former  works.  Its  versifica- 
tion, however,  is  indifferent  throughout:  the 
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style  keeps  a middle  course  between  his  former 
extravagance  and  the  lofty  rhetoric  of  the  French: 
the  political  philosophy  which  pervades  it,  is 
as  foreign  to  the  century  which  it  represents, 
as  it  would  be  to  the  most  distant  we  can  ima- 
' gine.  It  professes  to  be  an  historical  picture, 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a work  of  invention;  and  the 
rude  features  of  the  poet’s  former  muse , break 
everywhere  through  the  more  civilized  mask  he 
had  now  attempted  to  assume.  A year  after 
the  appearance  of  “Don  Carlos Schiller  pub- 
lished his  fragment  on  the  history  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Netherlands,  a subject  which  he 
had  not  studied  very  profoundly,  and  which  he 
did  not  know  how  properly  to  treat.  The  du- 
ty of  the  true  historian  is , if  the  expression  may 
be  used,  to  reflect  events,  and  not  to  reflect 
upon  them.  Our  author  now  essayed  the  “His- 
tory of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,”  and  showed 
that  he  had  made  considerable  improvement  as 
an  historical  writer;  indeed,  his  whole  life  was 
a series  of  improvements. 

In  1798,  appeared  “Wallenstein,”  a play  in 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  not  connected 
with  the  others,  of  which  the  second  has  no 
end,  and  the  third  no  beginning.  About  this 
time,  Schiller  avowed  himself  a disciple  of  Kant, 
whose  terminology  imposed  on  the  public  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  found 
a key  to  all  the  difficulties  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces. Our  auther’s  philosophical  disquisitions  were 
more  than  ordinarily  successful,  because  he 
was,  at  any  rate,  either  intelligible  or  elegantly 
obscure;  but  he  was  too  abstract  and  refined  to  pro- 
duce any  more  than  a temporary  impression.  The 
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negative  axioms  of  Kant’s  philosophy  were  true, 
though  the  positive  were  shadowy  and  unsatis- 
factory; indeed,  his  whole  system  was  sceptical, 
though  his  followers  long  persisted  in  boasting 
of  its  constructive  powers. 

After  the  publication  of  “Wallenstein ,”  which 
was  enthusiastically  received  both  by  the  reading 
and  the  theatrical  public,  Schiller  devoted  him- 
self more  exclusively  to  the  drama;  and  he  now 
struck  into  a path  which  was  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  classic  and  the  romantic,  though, 
in  fact,  it  was  only  situated  between  both  with- 
out being  allied  to  either.  Of  his  subsequent 
plays,  “Mary  Stuart”  is  one  of  the  best;  its 
representation  is  very  effective,  though  partly 
at  the  expense  of  historical  truth.  In  his  “Maid 
of  Orleans”  considering  the  romantic  view  which 
he  took  of  the  character  of  his  heroine,  the 
colouring  of  the  execution  was  too  faint;  for 
Schiller,  though  of  a bold  and  uncompromising 
nature , was  timid  and  misgiving  as  an  artist. 

The  “Bride  of  Messina,”  and  its  preface,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a confession  which  Schiller 
was  at  the  trouble  of  making  of  his  own  im- 
perfections; and  from  the  latter,  which  betrays 
a complete  confusion  in  his  ideas  respecting  the 
theory  of  the  drama,  we  may  gather,  that  he 
understood  the  classic  principle  which  he  sought 
to  imitate,  no  better  than  the  romantic  which 
he  wished  to  avoid.  It  is  the  truth  arid  beau- 
ty of  single  passages,  belonging  more  to  lyric 
than  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  constitute,  in 
the  public  mind  , Schiller’s  great  claims  to  dra- 
matic excellence;  but  the  poetical  episodes  of 
a drama  are  often  its  most  glaring  faults. 
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The  “Bride  of  Messina”  is  half-ancient  and 
half-modern,  both  Christian  and  classic,  without 
an  attempt  at  alliance  between  the  opposite  ele- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a costume 
for  this  play.  The  chorus  differs  from  that  of 
the  Greeks,  in  being  divided  into  two  interested 
parties,  who  do  everything  but  come  to  blows 
for  their  leaders.  But  the  Greek  chorus  is  es- 
sentially an  impartial  whole ; and  represents 
the  ideal,  contemplative  spectator  of  the  drama. 

Even  the  last  and  best  play  of  Schiller,  “Wi- 
liam Tell,"  is  not  free  from  a trace  of  his  love 
of  tragic  antithesis:  the  murder  of  the  emperor 
Albert  is  something  quite  foreign  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Switzerland;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
murderer  is  merely  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  being  contrasted  with  Tell.  The  local  truth 
of  this  drama  is  extraordinary , particularly  when 
we  recollect  that  Schiller  had  never  been  in 
Switzerland:  he  was  indebted  for  it,  in  a great 
measure,  doubtless  to  the  admirable  history  of 
John  von  Muller. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  Schiller  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  his  ballads  have  been  held  up  as  perfect 
models.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  his  weakest  side, 
and  his  ballads  are  among  the  worst  which  we 
possess.  All  his  works  are  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, but  these  are  glaringly  faulty;  for  every- 
where , even  in  the  simple  legends  of  old  which 
they  profess  to  revivify,  we  are  troubled  with 
his  philosophic  reflections  and  the  discord  of  a 
modern  nature.  Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is  un- 
certain how  far  he  might  have  been  successful 
in  correcting  all  his  faults ; some  of  them  appear 
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too  deeply  rooted  to  have  been  ever  thoroughly 
eradicated.  But  let  us  conclude  justly  by  re- 
membering to  praise  the  candour  which  render- 
ed him  alive  to  his  defects,  and  the  genuine 
modesty  which  always  restrained  him  from  great 
pretensions1*. 

Principal  Works  of  Schiller.  Tho  Robbers 
(1781).  Fiesco  (1783).  Cabal  and  Love  (1784). 
History  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Netherlands 
(1788).  History  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (1791). 
Wallenstein  (1798).  Maria  Stuart  (1800).  Joan 
of  Arc  (1801).  The  Bride  of  Messina  (1803). 
William  Tell  (1804). 

There  is  also  a novel  by  him,  translated  by 
Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  “German  Novelists,”  called 
“The  Apparationist.” 

* The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  above  character 
of  Schiller,  is  only  the  private  estimate  formed  of  him 
by  Professor  Schlegel , who  entertains  a very  different 
opinion  on  this  head  from  that  which  is  current  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  “Life  of  Schiller,”  by 
Carlyle,  may  be  studied  as  an  opposite  view.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  works  of  Schiller  may  be  read  in 
English.  Among  the  translations  deserve  particularly 
to  be  noticed,  the  “Wallenstein,”  by  Coleridge,  truly 
remarkable  for  itskindred  fire  of  genius,  and  the  “Camp 
of  Wallenstein,”  excellently  rendered  by  Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  His  “Minor  Poems”  have  been  often  before 
the  public.  “ Fiesco,”  the  “Minister,”  “Mary  Stuart,” 
the  “Robbers,”  “Don  Carlos, »*  and“William  Tell,”  ha- 
ve all  been  well  translated,  and  some  more  than  once. 
The  “Thirty  Years’  War,”  and  the  “Ghost-seer,”  are 
also  accessible.  Mr.  Carlylo  has  enriched  our  litera- 
ture with  an  admirable  “Life  of  Schiller,”  full  of  poetie 
feeling  and  refined  criticism.  It  has  been  translated 
into  German,  and  is  considered  by  the  Germans  as  the 
best  memoir  extant  of  their  poet.  It  abounds  in  instruct- 
ive views  of  the  literature  and  taste  of  that  rogion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MODERN  GERMAN  LITERATURE,  CONTINUED. 

THK  HOMANTIC  SCHOOL:  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM  VON 

SCHI.KGKL.  KHKUKHIC  VON  SCHLKGRL.  TIHK, 
WACKKNRODKH,  AND  NOVALIS.  ACHIM  VON  ABNIM, 
AND  BRHNTANO.  SCHLKIKRMAPHER,  GOHHKS,  AND 
STEFFENS.  , KLEIST,  KOUQU^,  AND  HORN.  GERMAN 
HUMOURISTS  OF  THK  PAST  CENTURY:  THUMMBL,  _ 

HIPPKL  AND  LICHTKNBKRG.  HUMOURISTS  OF  THK 
PRESENT  CENTURY:  RICHTER,  HOFFMANN,  AND 

CIIAMISSO.  DRAMATISTS  OF  THK  PRESENT  CENTURY 
WERNER,  MULLNKR,  AND  GUILT, PARZBR.  HOR- 
NER. MODERN  LYRIC  POETS : LKNAU,  UHLAND, 

SCHWAB  , RUCKKRT  , PLATEN  , AND  CHAM1PS0. 
HENRY  HEINE,  AND  BOHRNK. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  a school 
made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Romantic.  The  term, 
which  is  rather  indefinite,  does  not  correspond 
very  distinctly  to  its  character.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
classic  ages,  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  joyfully 
acknowledged  and  devoutly  revered;  hut  it  be- 
lieved that,  while  this  spirit  could  not  be  too 
highly  prized,  it  still  ruled  too  exclusively  in 
the  world  of  art.  The  new  school  held , that 
we  moderns  are  far  removed  from  the  state  of 
being  in  which  the  classic  spirit  was  born  and 
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flourished,  ami  that,  therefore,  it  can  no  longer 
have  a living  existence  amongst  us. 

The  Romantic  School  may  he  looked  upon  as 
a reaction  against  a preceding  extreme.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  had  half  disowned  Christianity , — 
the  latter  indirectly,  the  former  by  an  overt  at- 
tack. They  both  looked  upon  it  with  indifference, 
if  not  with  repugnance , as  incompatible  with 
their  sesthetical  theories.  At  any  rate,  to  what- 
ever extent  they  may  have  rejected  its  form, 
the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  its  spirit  found  no 
place  in  their  works.  A grand  object  of  Goe- 
the’s endeavours  appears  to  have  been,  to  es- 
cape from  its  influence:  and  he  would  seem  to 
have  composed  many  of  his  works,  and  more 
particularly  his  Homan  elegies,  and  some  of 
his  epigrams,  to  show  that  he  had  succeeded. 
Under  such  circumstances  a reaction  was  ine- 
vitable. The  cold,  remote,  and  artistic  theories 
which  he  exclusively  favoured,  could  not  find 
access  to  men  of  impassioned  natures  and  ardent 
imaginations,  for  they  were  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  present,  from  the  impressions  of 
which  he  sought  to  fly.  lie  wished  to  be  thought 
a Greek,  but  they  were  Christians  and  could 
not  forget  it.  They  recognised  the  beauty  of 
the  classic  world,  but  regarded  it  as  something 
foreign  and  afar  off,  and  looked  for  creative 
inspiration  and  more  genial  impressions  to  the 
works  of  modern  art.  They  left  Greece  and 
Rome  for  the  Christian  middle  ages.  ' And  as 
soon  as  they  had  proclaimed  their  object,  the 
time  assumed  the  character  of  a new  era.  The 
relics  of  old  German  painting  were  brought  out 
from  obscurity,  and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
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The  Gothic  architecture,  regarded  as  a myste- 
rious manifestation  of  the  Catholic  spirit,  was 
worshipped  in  all  its  remains.  The  quaint 
ditties  of  the  Minnesingers  were  heard  on  every 
lip.  Not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  all  records 
of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  cliivalric  ages 
were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  the  school.  Italy  saw  poetical 
pilgrims  arrive  to  do  homage  to  its  pictorial 
treasures.  The  dramas  of  Calderon  were  trans- 
lated, and  studied  with  a religious  fervour; 
Shakspeare  also,  though  his  genius,  which,  if 
it  was  not  exclusively  Christian,  like  that  of 
his  Spanish  contemporary,  still  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  a Christian  age,  met  with  unreserved 
and  enthusiastic  acknowledgment. 

Herder  and  his  friends  had  already  wandered, 
far  and  wide,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  Spaniards, 
and  old  English,  and  had  brought  manifold  trea- 
sures i back  to  their  German  home.  But  they  had 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  discovering 
genius,  wherever  and  under,  whatever  form  it 
existed.  The  members  of  the  Romantic  School, 
on  the  other  hand,  set  out  with  the  end  and 
aim  of  poetically  re-establishing  Catholicism. 
They  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  an  hierar- 
chy, and  laboured  to  give  a theocratical  form 
to  the  general  government.  This  has  been  their 
main  and  leading  principle.  They  may  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  unconscious  of  it,  at  first, 
and  many  may  have  deserted  it  on  fully  dis- 
covering its  tendency,  but  this  does  not  inval- 
idate the  general  statement.  However,  the  Ro- 
mantic School  was  not  actuated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  party  principles,  as  to  be  blind  to  all 
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which  did  not  farther  its  particular  objects.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  first  to  make  generally  known 
the  profundity  of  Goethe’s  genius,-  and  it  was 
only  when  he  refused  to  give  a Christian  char- 
acter to  his  productions,  that  the  indignation 
of  Novalis  was  roused  against  him , — that 
Frederic  Schlegel  called  him  a German  Voltaire, 
— and  that  his  brother,  William,  pronounced 
him  a Heathen  converted  to  Mahometanism,  a 
■ creed  for  which,  strange  to  say,  Goethe  is  known 
to  have  entertained  a decided  predilection. 

The  founders  and  most  active  members  of  the 
Romantic  School  were  the  Schlegels,  Frederic 
and  William,  Tiek  and  Novalis. 

Augustus  William  von  Schlegel  was  born  at 
Hanover,  in  the  year  1767.  At  a comparatively 
early  age,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  theo- 
logy,  which  he  in  a short  time  deserted,  no- 
minally for  philosophy,  but  in  reality  for  literary 
pursuits.  Gottingen  he  left  to  be  tutor  in  a family 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  three  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  at 
Jena.  Here,  till  the  year  1799,  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  writing  for  different  periodicals, 
principally  for  Schiller’s  “Horen,”  and  the  Jena 
“Literaturzeitung.”  In  1802,  we  find  him  lec- 
turing at  Berlin  on  literature,  art,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Stael,  in  whose 
company  he  left  Germany,  for  foreign  travel, 
in  1805.  With  her,  he  resided,  at  intervals, 
at  Coppet,  and  visited  Italy,  France,  Vienna  and 
Stockholm.  In  1808,  he  gave  his  celebrated 
lectures,  at  Vienna,  on  dramatic  art  and  liter- 
ature. In  1813,  he  shared  the  political  char- 
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acter  of  his  time,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
private  secretary  to  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden, 
by  whom  the  ancient  title  of  his  family  njas 
restored  to  him.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
he  returned  to  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  society 
he  frequented  till  her  decease,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  at  Bonn,  which 
he  still  continues  to  hold. 

William  Sclilegel  is  distinguished  for  critical, 
rather  than  creative  power.  No  original  work 
of  genius  has  issued  from  his  mind.  He  is  a 
master  of  comprehension  and  analysis.  Pew 
men  have  combined  such  immense  learning  as 
he  possesses,  with  such  a fine  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  such  a rigorous  critical  system. 
He  has  been  entitled,  and  not  unjustly,  the  first 
critic  of  modern  times.  His  classical  acquire-: 
ments  are  of  the  first  order,  and  he  has  written 
imita^ons  of  the  ancients,  which  show  that  he 
was  fully  capable  of  embodying  the  spirit  of  old. 
With  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  our  Elizabethan  era, 
he  is  intimately  acquainted.  He  seems  to  lose 
the  character  of  his  nation  as  soon  as  he  passes 
her  boundaries,  and  to  assume  that  of  any  other 
country  the  literature  of  which  he  may  examine, 
criticise,  or  translate.  He  is  bound  by  no  ties 
or  associations,  and  acknowledges  only  a ge- 
neral standard  of  truth,  beauty  and  genius.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  established  the  critical  sy- 
stem which  at  present  obtains  in  Germany  uni- 
versal approbation  and  which  is  essentially  su- 
perior to  that  which  any  other  country  possesses. 

His  earliest  studies  he  devoted  to  the  classics. 
Before  he  was  twenty,  he  wrote  an  excellent. 
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treatise  on  tlie  geography  of  the  Homeric  world. 
But  he  soon  deserted  mere  philology,  and  took  an 
active  share  in  the  literary  campaigns  of  the 
time.  lie  began  to  make  his  critical  principles 
known  in  the  periodicals,  and  commenced  his 
translation  of  Shakspeare.  Of  the  former,  we 
can  only  mention  here  the  general  nature  and 
hearing.  As  a critic,  Schlegel  has  always  in- 
sisted on  a rigorous  definition,  and  an  impartial 
judgment.  He  views  the  works  of  literature  in 
connexion  with  the  time  and  country  which  gave 
them  birth.  He  holds  that  there  are  certain  in- 
ternal laws  wliich  ought  to  give  its  suitable  form 
to  a poem,  and  that,  therefore,  the  construction 
of  the  latter  can  never  he  regulated  by  abstract 
dicta  or  philosophical  conclusions.  He  compares 
the  cramping  of  genius  by  rules,  to  an  attempt 
to  mould  a fruit  into  a different  shape  from  that 
which  Nature  lias  given  it.  In  the  works  of 
great  authors,  he  proves  that  an  apparently 
irregular  arrangement  is  demanded  by  the  na- 
ture of  t e subject,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  treated.  He  demonstrates  that  every  scene 
in  Shakspeare  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  which  must  inevitably  be  injured  by 
any  alteration.  He  wages  incessant  war  with 
tlie  narrow-minded  commentators,  who  are  al- 
ways quarrelling  with  the  past  because  it  is 
not  the  present.  In  fine,  he  can  transport  him- 
self into  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  fa- 
miliarise himself  with  the  spirit  in  which  every 
national  poem  was  written.  He  enters  into  its 
intimate  constitution,  and  feels,  as  it  were,  its 
creation  anew,  ne  divests  himself  of  all  pre- 
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conceived  notions,  and  studies  it  as  a natural 
philosopher  would  a new  organisation. 

Schlegel’s  translation  of  Shakspeare,  which  ho 
commenced  in  1797,  is  unique;  unfortunately 
he  has  not  finished  it.  The  latter  part  of  last 
century  was  the  most  active  period  of  his  life. 
He  then  resided  at  Jena,  where  a singular  in- 
timacy prevailed  amongst  the  members  of  his 
own  party,  and  where  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  liis  time.  His  school  was  too  daring 
and  sarcastic  to  please  the  elder  literati,  or  to 
suit  the  public  generally.  The  latter  was  in- 
dignant at  the  ridicule  which  it  heaped,  with- 
out mercy,  on  old  Wieland,  who  was  then  in 
the  hey-day  of  his  popularity.  Even  Goethe  and 
Schiller  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the 
clamour  which  was  raised  by  these  new  aspi- 
rants for  fame.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to 
call  the  two  Schlegels,  “prigs.” 

At  this  period,  Wiliam  Schlegel  was  vigor- 
ously engaged  in  attacking  Kotzebue,  who  had 
just  written  against  him  his  “Hyperborean  Ass.” 
The  dramatist,  though  his  arguments  were  of 
the  weakest,  was  a match  for  his  opponent,  in 
daring  assertion  and  abuse.  He  anathematised 
all  the  newer  literature,  and  declared  that  even 
Goethe  did  not  know  to  write  German.  Schle- 
gel’s  parody  is  of  the  happiest  description.  A 
short  poem  of  his,  written  about  this  time,  to 
ridicule  the  different  styles  of  Voss,  Schmidt, 
and  Matthison,  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  But  his 
opinion  of  the  length  to  which  the  satirist  may 
proceed,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  good- 
natured  views  of  the  German  public,  which  was 
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sadly  outraged  but  a few  years  ago,  when  he 
published  some  sharp,  but  playful,  attacks  on 
Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  “Muses’  Almanack.’’ 
The  most  important  work  of  Schlegel  is,  per- 
haps, his  “Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  an  Lit- 
erature,” which  contain  a complete  survey  and 
critical  history  of  the  drama,  from  its  rise  to 
the  present  day.  No  particular  theory  is  pre- 
dominant throughout,  and  no  partial  leaning  is 
evident  to  any  particular  form.  The  Greek  drama 
Is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  elevated  far 
beyond  the  point  to  which  mere  philologers  would 
raise  it.  No  comparisons  are  made  between  sub 
jects  which  have  no  right  to  be  compared.  No 
foreign  rules  are  brought  to  bear  on  national 
productions.  Sophocles  and  Shakspeare  stand  side 
by  side,  perfect  and  independent  in  their  sepa- 
rate spheres.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  one 
country  that  Schlegel  would,  at  first,  seem  to 
be  prejudiced.  He  is  deaf  to  the  dramatic  and 
poetical  pretensions  of  the  French.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  “Athalie’  of  Racine, 
he  ridicules  all  their  tragedies.  Nor  does  the 
far-famed  Moliere  find  any  favour  at  liis  hands. 
He  displayed,  says  Schlegel,  no  talent  in  true 
comedy,  which  ought  not  to  be  propped  on  sa- 
tire and  burlesque;  he  was  rather  an  ironical 
preacher  of  rhymed  morality  than  a dramatic 
poet.  He  analyzes  the  plots  of  his  principal  pla>  s, 
and  shows  that  they  are  neither  rational  nor 
imaginative -poetical  nor  philosophical.  He  main- 
tains that  whatever  the  “Tartuffe”  may  be,  it 
Is  neither  true  comedy  nor  on  approach  to  it. 
These  novel  opinions,  (though  they  have  since 
been  fast  gaining  ground  and  making  swift  pro- 
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gress  to  general  acceptation)  created  a great 
sensation  at  the  time,  even  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  been  accustomed,  since  the  days 
of  Lessing,  to  treat  French  literature  with  con- 
siderable contempt.  Several  writers,  still  har- 
bouring the  Gallic  predilections  of  the  elder  Ger- 
man literati,  protested  against  them,  and  even 
old  Goethe  felt  himself,  at  a later  period,  called 
upon  to  come  forward,  in  his  formal  way,  and 
censure  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  Mo- 
liere  had  been  treated  by  his  countryman.  Sclile- 
gel’s  work  has  been  ably  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  Black,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  us  to  mention  here  the  fine  analysts 
which  it  gives  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare.  The 
lyrical  poems  of  Schlegel  are  more  celebrated 
for  beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  and  correctness 
of  expression,  than  for  force  of  original  genius. 

Of  late  years,  Schlegel  has  turned  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  Oriental  literature,  which 
he  has  cultivated  with  all  the  ardour  and  in- 
dustry of  his  younger  days.  It  is  in  Sanscrit 
that  he  is  chiefly  proficient.  For  the  reprinting 
of  classic  works  in  this  language,  the  Prussian 
government  has  . furnished  him  with  a printing- 
press  at  Bonn.  The  manner  in  which  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature  is  prosecuted  in  other 
countries  has  also  been  an  object  of  such  so- 
licitude to  him,  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
attack  foreign  professors  whose  proceedings  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  views.  In  1828,  he 
found  it  necessary  publicly  to  repell  the  charge 
of  having  ever  really  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
Propaganda,  which,  from  the  tendency  of  his 
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earlier  labours,  Voss,  bis  bitter  enemy,  ami  Ibe 
Rationalists,  had  often  brought  against  him. 

Principal  11  Torks  of  W.  A.  Schley  el.  On  the 
Geography  of  the  Homeric  World  0787).  Trans- 
lation ofShakspeare  0797-1810).  Poems  (1800 ). 
Triumphal  Arch  for  the  Theatre.  President,  Kot- 
zebue (1806).  Ion  (1803).  Spanish  Theatre 
(1803-9).  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature*  (1809). 
Indian  Library  (1820). 

Frederic  von  Sclilegel,  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born,  1772,  at  Hanover;  and  re- 
ceived his  earliest  education  from  an  elder  bro- 
ther and  an  uncle,  who  wrere  both  country 
clergymen.  At  first,  he  was  intended  for  a 
merchant,  and  sent  to  a countingliouse  at  Leip- 
sic.  But  a commercial  occupation  was  so  in- 
compatible with  his  tastes  and  habits , that  his 
father  was  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  quit  it 
for  a learned  profession.  Accordingly,  he  went 
to  Gottingen  and  entered  himself  at  the  univer- 
sity as  a student  of  philology.  He  finished  his 
studies  at  Leipsic,  and  after  residing  some  time 
at  Berlin  became  a private  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  daughter  of  Mendelssohn,  wrhom  he  after- 
wards married;  and  with  whom,  after  passing 
a short  time  at  Dresden,  he  visited  Paris,  where 
we  find  him,  in  1802,  delivering  lectures  on 
philosophy.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  and 
his  wife  made  a public  and  solemn  recantation 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  went  over  to  Ca- 
tholicism; the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  was  appro- 
priately chosen  for  the  ceremony.  In  1808, 
Frederic  Sclilegel  went  to  Vienna,  and  the  year 
after  accompanied  the  Archduke  Charles  in  his 
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unfortunate  campaign;  at  tills  stirring  period 
Lis  pen  was  employed  in  rousing  the  German 
people  against  foreign  oppression  by  passionate 
appeals  to  tlieir  national  feelings  and  recollections 
of  ancient  glory.  In  1811,  he  lectured  at  Vienna 
on  Modern  History.  SoAe  of  his  writings  ob- 
tained for  him,  first  the  attention,  and  then  the 
confidence  of  Prince  Mettemich,  who  appointed 
him  secretary  of  legation  to  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy at  Franc-fort.  He  returned,  however,  to 
Vienna  in  1828,  and  devoted  himself  once  more 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  1829,  whilst 
giving  a course  of  lectures  at  Dresden  on  the 
philosophy  of  language. 

Frederick  Schlegel  dees  not  equal  his  broiher 
Wiliam  in  taste,  elegance  and  versatility,  but 
was  perhaps  his  superior  in  vastness  of  con- 
ception and  depth  of  thought.  His  intellectual 
career  may  be  divided  into  several  stages.  Du- 
ring the  first,  he  distinguished  himself  by  intence 
study,  and  by  the  rapid  acquirement  of  classical 
knowledge.  His  first  work  of  importance,  “The 
Greeks  and  Romans,”  was  highly  praised  by  the 
pbilologer  Heyne.  But  he  soon  left  the  classic- 
al world , to  take  a share  in  cotemporary  lit- 
erature, and  even  whilst  engaged  with  Schlei- 
ermacher  in  the  translation  of  Plato,  wrote  a 
number  of  critical  and  polemical  articles  in  the 
“Athenaeum,”  a periodical  of  which  he  and  his 
brother  were  editors.  Many  of  his  dissertations 
on  Goethe,  and,  particularly,  on  “Wilhelm  Ma- 
ster,” are  contained  in  this  journal.  In  1799, 
we  find  him  in  the  new  character  of  an  equi- 
vocal novel  writer  — it  was  in  that  year  that 
he  published  his  “Lucinde.”  This  work,  of  which 
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only  a part  was  ever  completed , and  in  which 
a licentious  imagination  is  allowed  unbridled 
play  with  sensual  subjects,  created  a great  sen- 
sation in  Germany.  It  was  about  the  period  of 
its  publication  that  its  author  settled  at  Jena, 
and  his  private  life  there  is  said  to  have  cor- 
responded to  the  principles  which  his  recent 
writings  had  inculcated.  He  became  one  of  the 
loudest  partisans  of  the  Romantic  School,  which 
was  just  then  in  progress  of  formation.  That 
he  left  his  “Lucinde”  unfinished  shows  that  its 
character  did  not  indicate  a settled  tendency  of 
his  nature.  For  some  time  after  its  publication 
he  seems  to  have  vacillated  between  various 
systems  and  to  have  really  devoted  himself  to 
none.  He  essayed  his  powers  in  a dramatic, 
and  in  various  lyrical  forms.  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  the  southern  languages,  and  of  the 
works  of  art  which  the  middle  ages  have  left 
us.  These  pursuits  contributed  to  pave  the  way 
to  the  grand  and  final  change,  which  his  moral 
and  mental  character  was  destined  to  undergo. 
This  change  was  his  conversion  to  the  Romish 
church , of  which  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  unwearied  agents.  From  this 
time  forth,  he  assumed  a decided  character,  and 
his  eiTorts  were  exerted  in  a definite  direction. 
Whatever  he  undertook  was  undertaken  in  the 
cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Even  his 
celebrated  work,  on  the  “Wisdom  and  Language 
of  the  Indians,”  is  composed  in  a Catholic 
spirit.  In  his  “Modern  History”  and  “History  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,’’  he  strenuously 
advocates  the  same  creed.  Everywhere  is  Ro- 
manism defended  and  rescued  from  obloquy,  and 
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Its  opponents  attacked  and  reviled.  Luther  is 
treated  very  unceremoniously  as  an  adventurer, 
and  as  a man  of  bad  moral  character.  The 
sincerity  of  Schlegel  is,  perhaps,  as  undoubted 
as  his  talent,  but  he  is  justly  accused  of  many 
inconsistencies.  His  death,  which  occurred  after 
an  excess  at  table,  gave  rise  to  much  recrimin- 
ation between  his  friends  and  the  liberal  party 
in  Germany,  to  which  he  was  particularry  ob- 
noxious from  his  desertion  of  Protestantism,  the 
mysticism  of  his  creed,  and  his  leaning  to  des- 
potic power. 

Principal  Works  of  Frederic  Schlegel.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  Cl 797).  Lucinde  (1799). 
Alarkos,  a drama  (1802).  Collection  of  the 
Romantic  Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1804). 
On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians 
(1808).  Poems  (1809).  On  Modern  History 
(1811).  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature  (admirably  translated  by 
Mr.  Lockhart]  (1815).  Philosophy  ofLife  (1828). 
Philosophy  of  History  (1829)  [well  translated 
by  Mr.  Robertson].  Lectures,  principally  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Language  (1829)! 

Ludwig  Tiek  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  the  year 
1773.  Few  facts  are  known  respecting  his  youth 
and  early  education,  except  that  he  went  to 
school  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Halle.  The  Prussian  capital  was  the  scene  of 
the  first  period  of  his  literary  activity.  He  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  noted  Nicolai,  the 
bookseller,  at  whose  impulse  he  is  said  to  have 
written  some  of  his  early  works.  Disputes,  ho- 
wever, soon  arose  between  patron  and  client, 
and  the  latter  left  Berlin  about  the  year  1798, 
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for  Hamburg,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Alberti,  a clergyman.  Then  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  Jena,  which  he  quitted  in  1801,  for 
Dresden,  when  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  Art.  From  Dresden  he  retired 
to  a poetical  solitude  near  Francfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 

In  1806,  we  find  him  at  Rome,  busily  enga- 
ged in  the  study  of  the  old  German  manuscripts 
with  which  the  library  of  the  Vatican  abounds. 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  led  on  the  whole 
an  unsettled  li/e,  till  he  was  appointed  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  theatre  at  Dresden,  in 
which  city  he  Still  lives. 

Tiek  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder 
of  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany.  He  united 
the  creative  with  the  critical  faculty.  Whilst 
he  analysed  the  old  world  of  literature,  his  ge- 
nius contributed  to  the  new  one.  He  not  only 
saw  into  the  defects  of  the  past  and  present, 
but  he  knew  how  to  reform  them.  In  this  res- 
pect, the  Schlegels  were  deficient;  whatever 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  their  reasoning 
powers,  their  invention  was  nearly  barren.  Af- 
ter his  admirable  history,  and  critical  analysis 
of  the  drama,  the  elder  Schlegel  has  nothing 
better  to  prescribe  to  the  modern  cultivators  of 
the  dramatic  art,  than  a modified  imitation  of 
Shakspeare,  forgetting  that  such  a recommend- 
ation runs  directly  counter  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  his  own  criticism.  But  Tieck  had 
a world  within  him,  and  had  no  occasion  to  . 
look  abroad  for  rulers  and  models.  His  works 
were  not  the  results  of  reflection,  but,  as  it 
were,  the  spontaneous  progeny  of  a rich  ima- 
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glnatton.  He  came  forth  in  a monotonous  and 
prosy  time.  Goethe  had  sunk  into  temporary 
obscurity,  and  was  occupied  more  with  scien- 
tific than  with  literary  pursuits.  The  shock  of 
Schiller’s  first  appearance  had  subsided,  and  the 
middle  course  he  was  then  steering,  was  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  which  had  also  lately  suffered  nu- 
merous indignities  from  a school  of  German 
Utilitarians,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  char- 
acters, were  disposed  to  cry  down  everything 
which  soared  above  mediocrity,  and  whose  demi- 
god was  Intellect,  the  modern  march  of  which 
they  were  amongst  the  first  to  commence.  These 
were  the  famous  Philistines,  of  whom  there  has 
been  so  much  talk  both  in  Germany  and  in  other 
countries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  their  chiefs,  for  most  of  them 
have  gone  to  their  long  homes,  without  leaving 
any  behind  them.  They  were  only  formidable 
from  the  numbers,  which,  like  all  popular  and 
superficial  sects,  they  had  managed  to  rank  on 
their  side.  Those  whose  fame  survives  them, 
live  only  in  the  witty  abuse  of  their  adver- 
saries. It  was,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
under  the  patronage  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller, 
who  was  a great  leader  amongst  the  Philisti- 
nes, that  Tiek  was  ushered  into  public  notice; 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  native  force 
of  his  genius  was  able  to  shake  off  all  the  ef- 
fects of  habit  and  association.  His  first  work, 
“William  Lovel,”  gave  but  few  indications  of 
the  character  he  was  shortly  to  assume.  It  is 
a dark  story , which  plays  principally  in  Italy ; 
many  of  its  incidents  are  revolting,  and  its 
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whole  colour  is  tragical.  The  miml  of  its  au- 
thor was  not  yet  matured,  or  perhaps  it  lan- 
guished under  sinister  impressions.  But  the 
innate  grace  of  Tiek’s  nature  could  not  long 
lie  hidden.  Nor  could  the  susceptibility  of  his 
poetic  soul  allow  him  to  listen  quietly  to  the 
insults  which  imagination  was  daily  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  his  intellectual  patrons.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  justice  to  himself  and  his  poet- 
ic mission  in  his  “Popular  Legends,”  ( Volks - 
marchen) , and  he  avenged  the  Muses  on  their 
enemies  in  his  satirical  dramas.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  works,  the  activity  of  the 
Romantic  School  in  Germany  may  be  dated.  Let 
us  first  give  some  account  of  his  “Popular  Le- 
gends,” which  have  since  been  embodied  in  his 
“Phantasus,  and  to  which  the  English  reader 
has  access  in  the  spirited  .translations  of  Mr. 
Carlyle.  These  legends  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  their  genuine  simplicity,  and  a myste- 
rious intimacy,  not  so  much  with  the  works  as 
with  the  working  of  Nature.  All  her  changes 
and  metamorphoses,  the  poet  follows  with  a 
watchful  ear  and  a faithful  hand.  He  would 
seem  to  have  hung  on  the  bosom  of  our  com- 
mon mother,  and  to  have  become  familiar  with 
the  simple,  yet  miraculous  power  which  directs 
all  her  operations.  These  legends  have  a fresh- 
ness about  them  like  that  of  the  earliest  morn- 
ing, a sweetness  as  of  wild  flowers,  and  a 
calm  beauty,  caught  as  it  were,  from  a radiant 
sunset,  or  a rising  moon.  The  reader  of  the 
“Runenberg,”  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
presiding  spirits  of  the  animal  -and  vegetable 
kingdoms;  now  he  feels  as  if  he  were  embosom - 
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ed  in  luxurious  vegetation,  bathed  in  fertilising 
dew  and  fanned  by  balmy  zephyrs;  and  now, 
as  if  he  were  transported  to  cavern-depths,  or 
darkest  mines,  where  mountain-spirits  exercise 
an  unholy  influence.  All  the  other  legends, 
“The  Fair  Eckbert,”  “The  Fairies,  and  “The 
Trusty  Eckart,”  have  the  same  beauty  anil  signi- 
ficance, but  it  is  impossible,  by  mere  description, 
to  give  any  idea  of  their  peculiar  nature  — 
they  must  be  studied  and  felt,  to  be  at  all  un- 
derstood. 

The  satirical  dramas  of  our  author  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  wit  and  humour,  as  his 
other  works  for  their  grace  and  truth.  Indeed, 
he  has  been  called,  and  with  justice,  the  Ro- 
mantic Aristophanes.  His  principal  productions, 
in  this  character,  are  his  “Puss  in  Boots,”  and 
the  “World  Topsy-turvy.”  They  are  directed 
against  the  Philistines  in  general,  and  against 
Kotzebue,  Iffland,  and  some  critics  and  philo- 
logers  in  particular.  They  are  alike  superior 
in  conception  and  execution,  and  dealt  blows 
which  were  never  forgiven.  But  we  doubt  whe- 
ther they  would  be  relished  or  appreciated  by 
the  English  public.  They  are  sometimes  witty 
without  an  apparent  object,  the  imagination  of 
the  author  playing  with  its  own  creations.  This 
capricious  sportiveness  of  the  fancy,  of  which 
our  poets  of  the  Shakspearian  age  furnished  so 
many  examples,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  in 
becoming  modern  and  merely  rational. 

In  some  works,  Tiek  has  shown  a leaning 
to  Romanism;  such  are  his  “Genevieve,”  a drama 
founded  on  the  old  legend,  and  “Sternbald’s 
Wanderings,’’  which  are  dedicated  to  the  fine 
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arts.  But  all  that  he  wrote,  at  one  period, 
betrayed  more  or  less  of  the  same  tendency. 

Tieck  has  given  to  Germany  the  best  trans- 
lation which  it  possesses  of  Cervantes.  With 
the  study  of  Shakspeare  he  has  been  occupied 
all  his  life,,  the  last  century'  saw  a translation 
of  the  “Tempest”  by  him,  and  some  letters  on 
its  author.  To  the  present  day,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  collecting  materials,  and  giving  shape 
to  his  opinions  on  Shakspeare.  The  great  work 
which  he  has  announced,  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  the  latter,  has  been  anticipated  with 
singular  eagerness  by  the  German  public;  and, 
indeed , that  which  he  has  already  written  on 
the  subject  warrants  great  expectations,  and 
two  or  three  of  his  articles  on  Shakspeare,  con- 
tained in  a small  work  in  two  volumes,  called 
“Dramaturgical  Papers,”  display  a better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  of  our  great  poet 
than  perhaps  any  other  inquirer  has  shown. 

His  studies  and  researches  have  led  him  to 
some  apparently  paradoxical  conclusions.  He 
maintains,  for  instance,  that  the  essence  of  the 
nature  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  overweening  love, 
and  that  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  Hamlet  does 
not  relate  to  suicide.  A closer  and  more  acute 
piece  of  reasoning  than  the  one  by  which  he 
arrives  at  this  latter  conclusion,  can  rarely  be 
perused. 

Tieck  was  in  London  in  1818,  and  wept  in 
our  national  theatres  over  the  mutilation  of 
Shakspeare.  Of  course  he  has  no  mercy  for 
the  improvements  of  Tate,  and  the  alterations 
of  Garrick.  He  could  hardly  find  words  to  ex- 
press hLs  indignation  at  the  way  in  which  Mac 
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beth  was  represented  at  Drury  Lane.  He  saw 
John  Kemble,  whose  Corioianus  he  applauded, 
but  at  whose  Hamlet  he  smiled,  take  leave  of 
the  stage.  The  arbitrary  interpretations , and, 
according  to  him,  unjustifiable  interpolations  of 
Kean,  he  could  not  tolerate.  He  saw  Macready, 
then  in  his  noviciate,  perform  in  a modern  tra- 
gedy, and  Tieck  foretold  his  future  fame*. 
Miss  O’Neill  was  his  favourite  heroine.  Tieck 
was  very  much  satisfied  with  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  three  of  his  most  agreeable  days 
were  spent  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate. 

After  some  years’  cessation  of  his  literary 
activity,  Tieck  appeared  again  as  an  author, 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  but  in  a new  cha- 
racter. The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  early 
years  had  subsided,  and  had  been  followed  by 
a perfect  calm.  The  richness,  buoyancy  and 
petulance  of  an  imagination  impatient  of  control 
had  vanished,  and  was  succeeded  by  complete 
regularity  and  repose.  He  who  had  formerly 
done  all  from  impulse,  now  subjected  himself 
unreservedly  to  the  sway  of  reason.  At  times, 
he  would  seem  almost  to  have  become  one  of 
those  very  Philistines,  on  whom  it  was  his  wont 
so  stoutly  to  fall  foul.  But  this  idea  it  not  so 
much  suggested  by  the  character  of  his  later 
works,  as  by  their  comparison  with  his  former. 
We  allude  here  to  the  “Tales”  (Novellen ) , of 
which  his  latter  years  have  been  so  productive. 
They  are  as  perfect  as  anything  he  has  written, 
but  they  are  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  his 

* And  would  now  be  highly  gratified  by  his  restora- 
tion of  Shakspeare  in  his  genuine  form  and  pressure. 
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earlier  works.  They  are  psychological  rather 
than  poetical,  treat  of  principle  rather  than  pas- 
sion , and  their  sphere  is  the  head  instead  of 
the  heart.  When  the  spirit  of  the  age  takes 
an  erratic  direction,  its  faults  and  failings  find 
a clear  mirror  in  these  works.  Tieck  never  mo- 
ralizes, hut  simply  warns  by  telling  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth.  He  shows  “the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time.”  He  is  too  much  of  a phi- 
losopher to  fly  into  a passion  with  liis  fellow- 
men,  at  whose  follies,  on  the  contrary,  he  slily 
smiles.  Tieck’s  “J Xovellen,"  are  not  the  works 
of  an  optimist,  — they  unbare  too  cruelly  our 
inevitable  weaknesses,  and  repeat  too  plainly 
that  folly  is  the  heir-loom  of  our  race.  A vein 
of  irony  pervades  them,  of  an  effect  sometimes 
too  harsh.  It  would  seem,  now  and  then,  as 
if  the  author  wished  to  disown  his  kind,  so 
completely  does  he  despise  it.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther such  impressions  ought  to  be  left  by  works 
of  art,  and  whether  our  author  in  striving  not 
to  be  polemical,  has  not,  in  order  to  effect  his 
object , been  actuated  by  a polemical  spirit.  In 
point  of  style  and  form,  these  compositions  are 
highly  finished. 

Amongst  the  number  we  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  as  our  favourites,  “The  Poet’s  Life,” 
part  the  first,  “The  Poet’s  Death,”  “The  Tra- 
vellers,” “Fortune  makes  Wise,”  “The  Betroth- 
ing,” “The  Witches’  Sabbath,”  and  “The  Re- 
volt in  the  Cevennes.”  The  last-mentioned  story, 
borders  on  the  historical  species  of  Scott,  of 
whom  our  author  has  most  unjustly  said,  “It 
is  surprising  how  little  he  wants  to  be  a poet, 
but  how  much  that  little  outweighs  all  he  is.” 
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Tieck  continues  to  reside  at  Dresden,  where 
the  theatre , which  is  under  his  management, 
does  him  infinite  credit,  and  where  his  evening 
readings  of  his  own  and  other  works  (often  of 
Shakspeare),  are  the  delight  of  alt  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted  to  hear  them. 

Principal  Works  of  Ticck.  Abdallah  ( 1795). 
Wiliam  Level  (1796).  Popular  Legends  ( Volks- 
mdrchen)  (1797).  Satirical  Dramas  (1798).  Phan- 
tasies on  Art  (1799).  Sternbald’s  Wanderings 
(1798).  Translation  ofDon  Quixote  (1799-1801). 
Lyrical  Poems  (1800).  The  Emperor  Oetavian 
(1804)  Genevieve  (1804).  Phantasus  (1814). 
The  Pictures  (1822).  The  Travellers  (1823)'*. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  Avliether  the  early 
enthusiasm  of  Tieck  on  the  subject  of  art  was 
originally  his  own,  or  whether  it  was  not,  to  a 
great  extent,  imparted  to  him  by  his  youthful 
friends.  Certain  it  is,  that  amongst  the  latter 
there  were  several  equally  devoted  with  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  painters  of  the  German  and 
Italian  middle  ages,  and  equally  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  imbuing  the  fine  arts  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  First  and  foremost  amongst  these, 
stands  Henry  William  Wackenroder , who  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1772,  and  who  died  there, 
1797.  Few  have  shown  a zeal  like  his  in  the 
execution  of  an  abstract  purpose.  A religious 
fervour  pervades  all  he  has  written;  and  lends 

* “TheOldMan  of  the  Mountain,"  “The  Lovecbarm," 
and  the  “Pietro  of  Albano,”  have  been  translated,  in 
one  volume,  1831.  In  the  collections  of  “German  Ro- 
mances,’’  published  by  Roscoe  and  Carlyle,  will  be 
found  some  of  his  tales.  “Kermer  the  Genius,”  has 
been  recently  published  in  the  English  language  at 
Brunswick. 
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the  most  glowing  colours  to  the  pictures  of  his 
imagination.  His  principal  work  is  his  “Effusions 
of  a 3Ionk  devoted  to  Art,”  but  he  also  contri- 
buted to  several  productions  of  Tieck.  Probably, 
he  took  the  lead  of  the  latter  in  their  common 
direction.  Their  joint  operations  were  loudly 
hailed , and  eagerly  responded  to  by  the  Ger- 
man artists  at  home  and  abroad.  Winkelmann 
and  Greece  were  forgotten  for  Diirer  and  his 
pupils,  and  for  the  school  of  Raphael.  As  is 
always  the  case  with  the  young,  on  the  occasion 
of  sudden  changes,  they  were  guilty  of  extra- 
vagancies. They  became,  some  of  them,  bigots 
and  fanatics,  and  many  of  them  rendered  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  adopting  the  garb  as  well 
as  imitating  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
elder  German  artists  regarded , at  first , this 
wild  intoxication  with  silent  pity,  and  allowed 
its  earlier  outbreaks  to  pass  unheeded;  but  they 
did  not  fail,  ultimately,  to  register  their  protest 
against  it.  And,  at  last,  Goethe  inflicted  on 
the  new  system,  already  verging  towards  its 
decline,  a mortal  blow,  in  a paper  entitled 
“On  tlie  Christian,  Patriotic,  new  German  Art,” 
published  in  the  second  number  of  his  periodical, 
“Art  and  Antiquity.” 

Nearly  the  same  relation  in  which  Wackenro- 
der  stands  to  Tieck  the  artist,  Novalis  bears  to 
Tieck  the  poet.  lie  shared  the  love  of  the  lat- 
ter for  mystery  and  symbol,  and  the  object  of 
his  literary  endeavour  appears  to  have  beefT  to 
erect  literature  into  a kind  of  religion.  In  his 
eyes  all  is  wonder,  and  the  most  wonderful  of 
'all  is  that  daily  life  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  vapid  and  monotonous.  It  suffice* 
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for  him  to  touch  upon  an  ordinary  circumstance, 
and  it  assumes  an  infinite  significance.  He  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  finish  his  principal  work, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  define  his  object,  though 
we  may  indicate  the  direction  he  was  taking. 
This,  as  may  be  presumed,  was  not  towards  a 
recognition  of  our  conscious  powers  and  reason- 
ing faculties  as  the  highest  elements  of  our 
nature,  but  rather  the  contrary.  He  was  bom 
amongst  the  antipodes  of  the  sceptical  world. 
He  rather  loved  to  believe  than  sought  to  doubt. 
He  preferred  to  base  his  system  upon  the  un- 
changeable groundwork  of  our  nature,  rather 
than  to  support  it  merely  on  those  secondary 
powers,  the  active  existence  of  which  mainly 
depends  on  cultivation,  and  the  exercise  of  which 
must  always  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  er- 
ror. To  the  Rationalists  and  IndilFerentists  with 
whom  Germany  abounds,  he  was  not  only  na- 
turally averse,  but  actively  opposed.  Towards 
Goethe  his  bearing  was  always  inimical,  and  to 
his  “Wilhelm  Meister”,  he  would  fain  have  op- 
posed the  emotions  of  a living  and  a loving  faith. 

Novalis  was  the  assumed  name  of  the  Baron 
von  Hardenberg,  wlio  was  born  in  1772,  and 
who  died  in  1801.  ' His  life  was  short,  restless 
and  unfortunate.  The  premature  death  of  a lady 
he  deeply  loved,  hastened  his  own.  After  his 
decease,  liis  works  Were  published  in  two  vol- 
umes by  Frederic  Schlegel  and  Tieck;  the  most 
remarkable  are  “Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ,”  an 
unfinished  romance  displaying  all  the  mystical 
peculiarities  of  its  author,  clothed  in  a simple 
and  singularly  beautiful  style,  and  his  “Hymns  to 
the  Night,”  remarkable  for  their  devout  sublimity. 
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We  have  now  concluded  our  notice  of  the 
men  who  founded  that  which  has  been  called 
the  Romantic  School  in  Germany.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  reaction  to  which  it  owed  its 
origin , and  we  have  described  the  characters 
and  labours  of  its  principal  chiefs.  It  has  been 
seen  that  its  actual  existence,  as  an  active  lit- 
erary body,  lasted  but  for  a very  short  space 
of  time.  The  founders,  however  much  of  its 
character  they  might  subsequently  retain,  soon 
separated,  and  each  took  his  peculiar  path. 

Frederic  Schlegel  turned  to  philosophy,  diplo- 
macy, and  Romanism,  and  his  latter  years  were 
only  reminded  of  his  earlier  pursuits  and  pre- 
dilections by  a dedication  of  Tieck,  in  which 
the  latter  commemorates  his  ancient  admiration 
of  the  drama  of  “Genevieve.”  We  can  well 
imagine  that  the  few  days  which  these  cele- 
brated men  spent  together,  previously  to  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of-thPin,  must  have  dis- 
covered to  them  the  immense  distance  which 
separated  them.  The  one. had  become  more  than 
ever  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  from  which 
the  other  had  not  only  gradually  withdrawn 
himself,  but  towards  which  he  would  seem  to 
have  taken  up  an  offensive  position.  Of  the 
elder  Schlegel,  Tieck  must  now  speak  as  a 
merely  personal  friend,  who  has  long  left  him 
for  pursuits  to  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger. 
He,  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  became  soon 
unfaithful  to  his  early  character,  and  gradually 
deserted  it  for  an  opposite  one*.  But,  what- 
ever became  of  the  men , their  works  effected 

* See  his  Sovtlla,  “The  Witches’  Sabbath.” 
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a revolution , of  which  most  evident  marks  are 
visible  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
They  kindled  a spirit  with  which  others  were 
inspired,  though  they  neglected  it,  and  every 
author  of  eminence  who  lias  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  present  century,  is,  in  some 
degree,  their  scholar. 

Two  men,  the  tendency  of  whose  works  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Romantic  School,  and 
who  have  since  flourished,  are  Achim  von  Ar- 
nim  and  Clemens  Brentano.  They  are  generally 
classed  together,  from  their  having  both  affixed 
their  names  to  a collection  of  ballads,  entitled 
“The  Boy’s  Wonder-Horn.”  These  songs,  which 
bear  the  genuine  impress  of  the  German  national 
character,  gave  a new  direction  to  lyrical  poet- 
ry. The  subsequent  works  of  these  authors 
were  prose-fictions,  which  never  attained  any 
great  popularity.  Arnim  deals  in  the  horrible 
and  phantastic;  Brentano  in  the  eccentric  and 
humorous.  In  the  works  of  the  former,  for 
instance  in  the  “Countess  Dolores ,”  and  “Isa- 
bella of  Egypt,”  there  are  scenes  of  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  description.  We  will 
instance  one  from  “Isabella.”  It  presents  us 
with  four  persons  travelling  together  in  a car- 
riage to  celebrate  a wedding,  at  Buik  in  Bel- 
gium; they  are,  an  old  gipsy,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  a witch;  an  individual  who  is  called 
a Bdrenhauter  (from  Bdrenhaut , a bearskin, 
forming  his  dress) , who  perpetually  shivers 
with  cold,  and  Ls  not  a bond  fide  living  being, 
but  a corpse  which  has  deserted  its  grave  to 
earn  a few  ducats,  by  engaging  itself  for  seven 
years  as  a servant;  the  third  passenger  is  a 
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Golem,  i.  e.,  a figure  of  clay,  to  all  appearance 
a beautiful  woman,  on  whose  forehead  is  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew  letters  the  word  Truth , and 
who  falls  to  dust  as  soon  as  this  word  is  eras- 
ed ; finally,  we  have  the  field-marshal  Corne- 
lius Xepos,  who  is  no  relation  to  our  classical 
acquaintance  of  that  name,  and  who,  indeed, 
is  no  other  than  the  root  mandrake,  which  Isa- 
bella of  Egypt  had  plucked  underneath  a gibbet, 
and  which  had  transformed  itself  under  her 
hands  into  a horrible  dwarf.  The  imagination 
of  Arnim,  whilst  giving  birth  to  these  monstrous 
creations,  seems  in  no  state  of  violent  excite- 
ment. The  tenour  of  his  story  is  as  calm,  as 
if  it  breathed  the  most  ordinary  subjects.  He 
conjures  up  Death  and  his  train  of  gloomy  lior-  | 
rors,  as  if  he  only  required  their  presence  to 
become  more  sportive  and  simple  than  a child. 

For  him  life  and  the  present  have  no  charms; 
he  flies  to  the  grave  of  the  past,  and  warms 
in  the  embrace  of  death. 

The  style  of  Arnim  is  masterly , and  there 
are  parts  of  his  compositions  which  are  perfect, 
but  taken  as  a whole  they  are  incongruous, 
und  the  impression  they  leave  is  unsatisfactory. 

His  critical  opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
his  friend  Brentano,  together  with  whom,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  he  edited  a periodical  at  Hei- 
delberg, which  was  the  terror  of  Voss  and  the 
Rationalists.  Arnim  attached  himself  decidedly 
to  none  of  the  religious  parties  in  Germany. 
Brentano,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  Ca- 
tholic propagandists,  and  is  most  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  Romish  church.  Of 
late  years,  indeed,  he  is  become  more  theolo- 
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gical  than  literary.  He  has  spent  several  years 
of  his  life  in  taking  down  the  revelations  of  a 
Westphalian  nun,  who  is  reported  by  the  Ca- 
tholics to  have  been  favoured  with  a miracu- 
lous share  of  divine  inspiration.  He  is  a great 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  sisterhood  at  Coblenz, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  simple  piety  and 
exemplary  self-denial.  Brentano  spends  his  days 
at' Francfort,  often  travelling  to  Munich,  the 
liead-tyuarters  of  German  Catholicism.  The  youth 
of  his  ultra-Romish  sect  celebrate  him  as  one 
of  the  first  German  poets.  They  assert  that 
what  he  has  published,  though  avowedly  of  the 
first  order,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  many 
of  his  works  still  in  manuscript.  According  to 
them,  he  towers  infinitely  above  Tiek,  who 
has  deserted  his  better  self  and  sunk  to  medi- 
ocrity. He  is  destined,  they  say,  to  usher  in 
a new  poetical  era,  and  to  recall  the  imagina- 
tion from  profane  excursions  to  spiritual  and 
sublime  pursuits. 

Brentano  has  not  cared  to  do  much  to  verify 
these  predictions.  From  that  which  he  has  pub- 
lished, however,  w'e  are  far  from  withholding 
its  meed  of  praise.  His  principal  poem,  “The 
Foundation  of  Prague,”  embodies  the  spirit  of 
a poetical  and  heroic  age.  His  comedy  of  “Ponce 
de  Leon,”  contains,  perhaps,  more  real  wit 
than  any  of  which  Germany  can  boast.  In  some 
of  his  tales , as  in  the  “History  of  the  good 
Casperl  and  the  beautiful  Nannerl,”  there  is  a 
touching  simplicity,  combined  with  a pathos  which 
invites  repeated  and  never- tiring  contemplation. 
Others,  as  “The  Three  Wehmuller,  or  Hungarian 
National  Faces,”  abound  in  rich  descriptions  and 
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comical  Incidents.  In  some,  again,  as  in  ‘‘The 
Three  Nuts,"  the  tragical  is  mysteriously  blended 
with  the  humorous,  and  the  tears  which  they 
summon  forth  are  accompanied  with  involuntary 
smiles.  Finally,  that  Brentano  is  a poet  of 
high  rank,  can  he  doubted  by  no  one  who  has 
perused  even  liis  most  unpretending  productions; 
a few  verses,  for  instance,  which  he  wFote 
some  years  ago,  in  aid  of  a charitable  purpose, 
contain  a figurative  picture  of  dawning  day, 
which  in  its  peculiar  style  has,  perhaps,  rarely 
been  equalled. 

We  now  pass  to  two  classes  of  authors,  who 
have  written  works  analogous  in  character  or 
tendency  to  those  of  the  Romantic  School.  The 
first  is  composed  of  men  who  only  occasionally, 
or  for  a short  period  of  their  career,  devoted 
their  attention  to  literature.  Amongst  these  we 
may  particularise  Schleiermaclier,  Gdrres,  and 
Steffens. 

Schleiermaclier  was  the  translator  of  Plato, 
and  in  his  early  study  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
was  associated  with  Frederic  Sclilegel.  Their 
friendship  appears  to  have  been  of  the  warmest 
kind.  When  the  latter  published  his  obnoxious 
story,  “Lucinde,”  the  former  wrote  letters  in 
“The  Athenaeum praising  and  illustrating  it. 
Schleiermaclier  was  born  at  Breslau,  in  1768, 
and  died  at  Berlin , in  1834.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  immediate  subject  to  enumerate  his  theolo- 
gical works. 

Gdrres  and  Steffens  are  friends  of  Tieck  and 
the  Sclilegels,  but  their  works  are  rather  of  a 
political  and  ‘philosophical , than  of  a literary 
character.  Gdrres  was  an  enthusiastic  politician 
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during  the  war  against  the  French,  and  was 
called  by  the  Parisian  journalists,  la  cinquieme 
puissance.  Since  that  time,  he  has  joined' the 
Catholic  Propagandists  , and  is  become  a reli- 
gious mystic.  He  is  now  Professor  at  Munich, 
where  he  sometimes  lectures  on  Universal  Hi- 
story, but  is  said  never',  even  at  the  end  of 
the  session , to  ■ have  arrived  further  than  to  an 
account  of  the  Flood,  — such  matter  does  his 
imagination  afford  for  a description  of  the  an- 
tediluvian world.  Amongst  his  literary  produc- 
tions, may  be  instanced  his  “Account  of  Popu- 
lar Legends”,  and  his  contributions  te:  tire  Hei- 
delberg periodical  of  Amim  and  Brentano.  His 
political  writings,  for  which  he  was  proscribed 
in  Prussia,  are,  “Germany  and  the  Revolution” 
C1S193,  and  “Europe  and  theRevolut?ion”082t  J. 
His  persecution  was  unnecessary,  for  his  writ- 
ings were  too  abstract,  and  verged  already  toe 
much  towards  the  mystical,  ever  to  find  readers 
amongst  the  people.  Gorres  has  written  on  va- 
rious departments  of  natural  philosophy^  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  Persian  language 
and  literature.  He  was  born  at  Coblenz,  1776, 
and  the  most  remarkable  event  of  his  life  was 
his  mission  to  Paris  in  1799,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  junction  -of  the  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with  France.  He  re- 
turned to  Coblenz  without  having  been  able  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul  on  the 
subject. 

Steffens  was  bom  in  Norway  at  Stavanger, 
in  1773,  but  has  lived  more  than  forty  years 
in  Germany.  His  attention  was  at  first  directed 
to  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  stu- 
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diet!  under  Werner  at  Freiberg,  and  afterwards 
gave  lectures  himself  on  geology.  At  the  time 
of  the  liberation-war,  he  combated  in  the  cause 
of  his  adopted  country  both  with  the  pen  and 
the  sword.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Avar,  he 
wrote  -works  of  a somewhat  similar  tendency  to 
those  of  Garres.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  his  “Considerations  on  the  present  Time,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Germany.”  Steffens 
has  experienced  a great  number  of  religious 
changes  and  conversions,  of  which  he  has  al- 
Avays  duly  informed  the  public,  He  never,  that 
we  know  of,  Avent  OA'er  to  Romanism , but  he 
has  been  several  times  dissatisfied  with  Protes- 
tantism, until  he  has  again  succeeded  in  mould- 
ing it  to  meet  Ills  altered  views.  One  of  his 
most  noted  tracts  on  the  subject  of  his  religi- 
ous experience  is  entitled,  “IIoav  I again  became 
a Lutheran,  and  what  my  Lutheranism  is.”  Of 
late  years  Steffens  has  folloAved  in  the  track  of 
his  friend  Tieck,  as  a writer  of  tales  (Novellen). 
He  is  more  religious  than  the  latter,  and  his 
object  appears  to  be  more  polemical  and  profound. 
But  though  his  style  and  the  spirit  of  his  sto- 
ries are  often  more  welcome  to  our  hearts  than 
those  of  Tiek,  A\'e  cannot  praise  their  execu- 
tion. His  details  are  disjointed,  and  there  is  of- 
ten something  forced  and  stiff  in  his  descrip- 
tions; the  precise  nature  of  his  object,  too,  is 
often  extremely  doubtful.  His  principal  Novellen 
are  “3Ialcolm*”  “Walseth  and  Leith,”  and  “The 
Four  Norwegians.”  Steffens  is  at  present  Pro- 
fessor at  Berlin,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  German  philosophical  Pietists. 
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To  describe  the  relation  in  which  the  last-men- 
tioned writers,  and,  indeed,  the  Romantic  School 
generally  stand  to  Scheiling  and  to  the  modern 
German,  philosophy,  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
limits,  and  belongs,  indeed,  rather  to  a philo- 
sophical than  a literary  history. 

The  second  of  the  two  classes  of  authors,  of 
whom  we  made  mention  above,  is  composed  of 
men  who  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  lite- 
rature, but  whose  success  has  not  been  of  the 
highest  order.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate  Hen- 
ry von 'Kleist,  the  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouque, 
and  Francis  Horn.-  Kleist  was  born  in  1776, 
and  died  by  his  own  hand,  1811.  Since  his 
death,  his  works  have  been  collected  by  Tieck, 
and  published  with  a critical  introduction,  and 
memoir  of  their  author.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kleist  was  a man  of  genius,  but  his  rest- 
less character,  and  the  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed,  prevented  him  from 
fully  developing  it.  His  principal  production, 
“Catherine  of  Heilbronn,”  a dramatic  poem,  is 
an  original  conception,  and  is  executed  in  a 
masterly  maimer.  It  contains  a beautiful  pic- 
ture of  love  in  its  simplest,  meekest  form,  en- 
during the  rudest  trials,  and  remaining  true  to 
itself  to  the  last.  The  “Tales”  of  Kleist  sur- 
prise the  English  reader,  by  presenting  qualities 
to  which  one  is  quite  unaccustomed  beyond  the 
Rhine.  They  are  divested  of  all  reflection, 
speculation,  and  discursive  dialogue.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  be  in  the  situation  of  a reporter, 
who  is  in  want  of  space  even  for  a - succinct 
detail  of  important  facts.  The  current  of  the 
narrative  is  so  rapid  and  strong,  that  the  rea- 
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der  is  irresistibly  carried  to  the  end.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  historical;  “Michael  Kohlhaas“ 
for  instance,  is  a true  and  stirring  picture  of 
the  Lutheran  times.  Others  would  seem  mere 
anecdotes,  if  the  skill  of  the  narrator  and  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  did  not  render  even 
the  slightest  incident  of  importance.  The  style 
of  these  productions  is  terse,  nervous,  clear, 
and  perfectly  original. 

Frederic  Baron  de  la  Motte-Fouque  is  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  general  of  the  same 
name,  who  served  under  Frederic  the  Great; 
he  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1777.  He  was  destin- 
ed for  a military  career,  and  bore  arms  in 
the  early  Prussian  campaign  against  the  French 
revolution.  Afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  under  the  auspices  of  the  el- 
der Schlegel;  but  in  the  eventful  year  1813,  he 
again  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword.  His 
principal  productions  are  romances , in  which 
his  leaning  towards  the  feudal  times,  and  de- 
sire to  recall  them,  are  very  evident.  But  as 
an  author,  he  is  too  tedious  and  prolix  to  exert 
a strong  influence  over  the  public.  The  style 
and  execution  of  his  story  of  “Undine”  are 
graceful,  and  the  “Magic  Ring”  is  original**. 

Francis  Horn,  a critic  and  writer  of  fiction, 
resided  at  Berlin.  He  was  a man  of  consider- 
able acquirements  and  commendable  industry; 
his  style  is  agreeable,  but  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  writings  is  tame.  He  died  in  1837. 

We  shall  now  treat  of  several  authors,  whom- 
we  shall  class  together,  not  from  their  having 

* His“  Undine”  and  tho^iWagic  King”  have  appeared 
in  an  English  form. 
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formed  a school,  but  from  their  having  trod  the 
same  path.  We  allude  to  German  writers  of  a 
humourous  character,  or  of  a decidedly  satirical 
tendency.  In  the  literary  history  of  the  last 
century,  three  figure  in  this  category;  namely 
Thiimmel,  Hippel,  and  Lichtenberg  #. 

Thiimmel  was  born,  at  Schdnfeld , near  Leip- 
sic,  in  1738,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  the  latter  town.  He  subsequently  be- 
came, first,  privy-counsellor,  and  then  minister 
of  the  duchy  of  Coburg,  but  retired  from  public 
life  so  early  as  1783.  He  died  in  1817.  His 
first  production  was  a comic  epic,  but  the  work 
with  which  his  fame  is  identified,  is  his  “Jour- 
ney in  the ' Southern  provinces  of  France , in 
the  years  1785  and  1786.”  This,  which  is  a 
work  of  fiction , and  winch  contains  scenes  of 
considerable  humour,  would  be  much  too  tedious 
for  our  present  public.  Its  author,  however, 
deserves  praise  as  having  been  one  of  the  first 
-German  waiters , who  eschewed  the  pedantry 
and  stiffness  winch  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  national  literature. 

Hippel  wras  born,  1741,  in  East  Prussia,  and 
died,  1796,  at  Konigsberg.  He  was  an  eccen- 
tric character,  of  powerful  mind,  original  hu- 
mour and  singular  habits.  He  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  a humourist,  but  from  his  .polemical 
standing  as  a scholar  of  Kant,  and  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  sometimes  chooses  to  in- 
volve both  his  subject  and  the  end  he  has  in 

* Some  specimen*  of  his  "Illustrations  of  Hogarth1' 
have  appeared  in  "Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  The  son 
of  this  remarkable  man  fills,  at  London,  a diplomatic 
post  from  the  Court  of  Hanover, 
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view,  the  circulation  of  liis  works  has  never 
been  commensurate  with  his  literary  fame. 

Lichtenberg  was  born,  1742,  at  Ober-Rain- 
sladt,  in  Hesse -Darmstadt.  At  tire  town  of 
Darmstadt , where  he  was  sent  to  school , his 
talents  and  industry  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  sovereign,  who  took  him  under  his  protect- 
ion and  supported  him.  In  17C3,  we  find  him 
at  Gottingen , commencing  liis  astronomical  stu- 
dies. He  shortly  became  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and,  as  such,  made  two  or  three  vi- 
sits to  London,  about  the  year  1770.  . His  ac- 
quaintance with  England  and  English  literature 
was  very  extensive,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
mould  his  literary  character.  He  took  great 
interest  in  our  theatre,  on  which,  and  its  hero, 
Garrick,  his  letters  are  very  interesting.  In 
1773,  he  wrote  a witty  attack  on  Lavater,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  becoming, 
subsequently,  the  friend  of  the  physiognomist. 
About  the  same,  he  engaged  in  a literary  quar- 
rel with  Zimmermauu,  who  returned  his  spor- 
tive statires  with  virulent  abuse.  Lichtenberg 
was  a man  of  most  varied  attainments.  His 
proper  province  was  natural  philosophy,  in  many 
departments  of  which,  particularly  in  the  sci- 
ence of  electricity , he  has  made  important  dis- 
coveries. Philology,  also  occupied  a share  of 
his  attention , for  we  find  him  in  1781  attacking 
Voss,  on  the  defects  of  his  theory  of  Greek  pro- 
nunciation. His  most  celebrated  work,  and  that 
on  which  his  fame  as  a humorist  is  chiefly  ground- 
ed, is  his  “Complete  Explanation  of  Hogarth’s 
Copper-plates,”  in  which  he  has  fully  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  our  artist.  He  died,  February  24, 1799. 
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The  principal  humourists  of  whom  Germany 
has  had  to  boast  during  the  present  century, 
are  Jean  Paul  Frederic  Richter,  Hoffmann,  and 
Chamisso.  Richter,  commonly  called  Jean  Paul, 
was  born  at  Wunsiedel,  near  Baireuth,  March 
21,  1763.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Hof,  near  his  native  place,  and 
in  1770,  he  went  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a clergy- 
man, but  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
his  academical  career,  he  neglected  his  theolo- 
gical pursuits , and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  father,  whose  pecuniary  means  were  very 
limited,  dying  young,  he  was  subject  to  much 
anxiety  and  embarrassment,  particularly  on 
account  of  his  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  obtained,  as  an  author  and  tutor, 
sufficient  money  fpr  both  their  support.  In  1790, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  at  a 
small  place  called  Schwarzenbach.  Jt  was  here 
that  he  made  those  important  studies  on  the 
infant  character,  and  on  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  results  of  which  enrich 
his  latter  works.  The  events  of  the  life  of  this 
celebrated  author  are  few  and  unimportant.  In 
1794,  he  changed  his  residence  at  Schwarzen- 
bach for  Ilof,  whence,  at  the  latter  eird  of  iast 
century,  he  made  a journey  to  the  North  of 
Germany,  where,  his  fame  having  already  pre- 
ceded him,  he  experienced  the  most  gratifying 
reception.  He  married  in  1803,  and  settled  at 
Baireuth,  where  he  died,  November  14,  1825. 

The  character  of  Richter , like  that  of  his 
writings , was  compounded  of  the  sentimental 
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and  (lie  humourous.  Hu  had  the  heart  of  a woman 
and  the  head  of  a philosopher.  No  human 
being  ever  felt  more  profoundly,  but  none 
ever  submitted  his  feelings  to  a closer  analj’- 
sis,  or  speculated  upon  them  with  greater  free- 
dom. The  susceptibilities  of  Jean  Paul  were  not 
temporary  and  evanescent,  but  permanent  and 
grounded  in  the  very  essence  of  his  nature.  His 
affections  were  always  alive;  his  heart  was 
always  warm;  his  whole,  life  was  one  stre- 
nuous outpouring  of  inborn  love.  This  same 
heavenly  quality  pervades  his  humourous  as 
well  as  his  sentimental  scenes.  lie  has  a 
hind  smile  for  those  follies  and  weaknesses  in- 
herent in  our  nature,  which  he  would  shame 
by  exposure,  but  not  shock  by  rudely  attacking. 
Sometimes  he  treats  even  with  affection  those 
old  foibles  of  our  human  kind,  which  have 
accompanied  it  from  its  earliest  date , and  of 
which  the  most  distant  future  will  hardly  see 
it  divested. 

Unfortunately,  the  conceptions  of  Jean  Paul 
are  not  executed  in  a manner  worthy  of  them. 
His  style  has  often  been  animadverted  on,  but 
never,  we  think,  sufficiently  censured.  The  plans 
of  his  works  are  often  strangely  incongruous, 
loosely  followed  out  and  capriciously  interrupted. 
His  dictionary  is  about  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  any  other  German  classic,  but  he  is  not  so 
essentially  difficult  as  intentionally  obscure.  He 
drags  in  similes  out  of  the  abstractest  sciences, 
and  is  repeatedly  guilty  of  the  most  uncalled- 
for  digressions.  For  these  reasons,  though  he 
has  been  very  popular  in  Germany,  his  fame 
has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  learned. 
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Schiller  for  instance,  seems  to  have  regarded 
him  as  an  unaccountable  being,  with  whom  he 
could  have  little  fellowship,  and  whom  it  was 
difficult  properly  to  understand.  Goethe  barely 
acknowledges  his  genius , and  then  hastens  to 
censure  his  wilful  neglect  of  it.  The  critics  by 
profession  passed  him  over,  for  the  most  part, 
unnoticed.  For  the  causes  above-mentioned,  the 
popularity  of  Jean  Paul  has  of  late  years  decli- 
ned in  Germany,  and  he  can  never  become  a 
favourite  abroad*. 

Principal  Works  of  Richter . Greenland  Tri- 
als Cl 783).  Selection  from  the  Devil’s  Papers 
C17883-  Hesperus  (17943.  Quintus  Fixlein  (17963- 
Biographical  Recreations  under  the  skull  of  a 
Giantess  07963-  The  Campaner  Valley,  or  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  07983-  Titan  (18063- 
Katzcnberger’s  Journey  to  the  Bath  (18093*  D e“ 
vana,  or  a Theory  of  Education  (18073.  Vor- 
schule  der  Aesthetik  (18133. 

Hoffmann  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  January 
24,  1776.  He  was  a lawyer  by  profession, 
and  was  appointed  in  1808,  assessor  in  the  go- 
vernment district  of  Posen.  In  1803,  he  visi- 
ted Warsaw,  in  some  official  capacity,  but  the 
invasion  !of  the  French  in  1806,  finished  his 
career  in  that  city.  In  1816,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judi- 
cature of  Berlin,  where  he  died  July  24,  1822. 


* Some  single  tales  and  specimens  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  English  form;  as  in  the  collections  of 
‘■German  Romance.”  “The  Linguist,”  and  some  perio- 
dical works.  Those  who  combine  in  one  idea  the  writ- 
ings of  Burton  and  of  Sterne,  will  form  no  bad  con- 
ception of  the  good  Richter. 
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From  his  youth  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  music.  Ilis  productions  are  a 
farrago  of  the  humourous  and  the  horrible.  To 
some  of  them,  the  reader  is  at  a loss  which 
of  the  two  characters  to  affix;  there  is  some- 
thing so  ludicrous  in  the  terror  they  sometimes 
inspire. 

The  original  tendency  of  Hoffmann’s  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  towards  the  comic,  and 
that  he  cultivated  this  vein  with  great  success, 
is  fully  shown  in  his  “History  of  Master  Flea,” 
and  “The  confessions  of  the  Cat,  Murr.”  In 
other  works,  as  in  the  “Night-pieces,”  and  the 
“Devil’s  Elixirs,”  the  terrible  is  the  almost  exclu- 
sive feature,  and  is  portrayed  with  wild  force 
and  in  the  strongest . colours.  The  genius  of 
Hoffmann  was  convulsive,  and  his  temperament 
unhappy.  The  discord  of  his  nature  he  increas- 
ed by  satisfying  its  cravings  for  undue  excite- 
ment. He  became  the  victim  of  his  own  ima- 
gination , and  was  himself  appalled  at  the  ter- 
rors which  it  conjured  up  at  his  beck.  At  last, 
his  creations  became  nothing  but  caricatures, 
and  his  mental  vision  diseased  and  distorted. 
The  intemperate  habits  in  which  he  finally  in- 
dulged, hastened  his  death , which  was  brought 
about  by  a nervous  disease,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  his  age*. 


* The  “Devil’s  Elixirs’’  has  been  well  translated  in- 
to English,  and  is  a work  that  will  delight  the  lovers 
of  the  Supernatural  Romantic, — belonging  to  th&  class 
of  “The  Monk,”  by  Lewis,  and  “Melmotb,”  by  Ma- 
turin.  It  abounds  in  the  fiercest  transitions  from  co- 
medy to  melo-drama,  and  contains  many  happy  descript- 
ions, and  burning  expressions. 
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Cbamisso  is  a Frenchman  hy  birth,  who  emi- 
grated in  his  childhood  to  Germany,  lie  was 
born  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne, 
1781.  During  the  war  against  France,  he  en- 
tered the  Prussian  service,  and  bore  arms  against 
Napoleon.  In  1815,  he  accompanied  young  Kotze- 
bue in  his  journey  round  the  world  , and  was 
absent  three  years.  He  resided  at  Berlin  till  his 
death  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1838.  Chamisso’s  proper  character  is 
that  of  a botanist  and  naturalist  generally,  but 
his  book,  “The  strange  history  of  Peter  Schle- 
mihl,  or  the  Man  without  a Shadow,”  has  ear- 
ned him  literary  fame.  The  conception  of  this 
story  is  original,  and  the  execution  ingenious. 
It  belongs  to  a class  of  productions  little  cul- 
tivated in  our  practical  age.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  an  imagination,  which  has  no  evident  aim, 
except  the  pleasure  of  creating.  * 

The  German  dramatists  since  Schiller,  have 
followed  two  directions;  both  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  his  example.  The  one  is  a modern 
adaption  of  the  fatalism  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  what  he  attempted  in  the  “Bride  of  Messina.” 
Several  writers  have  followed  him  in  this  line, 
and  have  been  more  successful  with  the  public, 
though  not  with  the  critics.  We  may  instance 
here,  the  dramatic  labours  of  Werner,  Milliner, 
and  Grillparzer.  One  of  Werner’s  most  remark- 
able W'orks,  is  “The  24th  of  February,”  so 
called  from  that  day  having  been  ever  fatal  to 
a family,  three  members  of  which,  a father, 

* It  has  been  translated  by  flr.  Bowring,  but  under 
the  name  of  a wrong  author,  De  la  Motte-Fouque  being 
aubstituted  on  the  tittle  page  for  Chamisao. 
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mother,  and  their  son,  form  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae. Werner  was  a man  of  remarkable  eccen- 
tric character,  and  extremely  fickle  in  his  belief. 
Ffc  was  first  a strenuous  Protestant,  and  as 
such , wrote  his  “Martin  Luther , or  the  Conse- 
cration of  Power,”  in  which  the  rude  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon  monk  is  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  a heavenly  mission.  Catholicism  palls 
before  him,  and  all  their  cherished  prejudices 
desert  its  devotees.  Catherine  of  Bora,  the  nun, 
who  at  first  abhors  his  very  name,  no  sooner 
beholds  him,  than  she  finds  herself  at  once  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  and  destined  to  be  his 
wife.  But  scarcely  had  Werner  written  this 
remarkable  drama,  that  he  himself  became  a 
Catholic,  and  as  if  to  atone  for  his  former  he- 
resy, entered  a religious  order.  His  subsequent 
works  have  the  same  tendency  (but  in  a more 
extravagant  degree)  as  those  of  Frederic  Schle- 
gel,  and  the  more  decided  Catholics  of  the  Ro- 
mantic School.  To  promote  the  progress  of 
the  papal  religion  was  now  the  grand  object 
of  all  he  wrote.  This  is  very  evident  in  his 
“Sons  of  the  Valley,”  in  which  a most  enchant- 
ing picture  is  drawn  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  But  parts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his 
other  principal  drama,  “The  Cross  on  the  East 
Sea,”  are  so  extremely  mystical,  that  they  defy 
ordinary  comprehension.  Werner  died  in  1823. 

Milliner  is  chiefly  known  by  his  tragedy  of 
“Guilt,”  the  most  celebrated  of  its  class  of 
dramas.  These  may  be  easily  defined;  their 
dialogue  is  lyrical  and  harmonious,  and  gives 
great  scope  to  histrionic  declamation;  their  ca- 
tastrophes are  brought  about  by  decrees  of  fate, 
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ami  are  generally  of  an  appalling  nature,  cal- 
culated to  produce  a solemn  theatrical  effect. 

At  the  time  Milliner’s  high-sounding  verses 
were  first  published,  they  were  always  on  the 
lips  of  the  German  youth , and  his  bold  figures 
were  universally  admired.  How  often  have  the 
following  lines  from  the  tragedy  of  “Guilt” 
been  enthusiastically  quoted! 

It  is  clear  that  Hell  is  open. 

And  its  lurid  reflection 
Gleams  through  the  night. 

So  that  the  paths  are  visible, 

Which  the  devil  treads  on  earth. 

Milliner  appeared  as  a poet  late  in  life,  and  his 
education  was  unfavourable  to  his  literary  progress; 
his  early  studies  had  been  devoted  to  law  and  ma- 
thematics. This  accounts  for  his  forced  dignity, 
and  laboured  style;  and  for  his  want  of  ge- 
nuine simplicity.  From  1820  to  1825,  he  edi- 
ted the  “Morgenblatt.”  where  his  critical  sar- 
casm created  him  a host  of  enemies,  lie  died 
in  1829. 

Grillparzcr  merely  deserves  mention  as  a 
successful  writer  of  this  school.  His  most  no- 
ted plays  are  “The  Ancestress,”  and  “Sappho.” 

Of  the  dramatists  who  followed  the  general 
system  of  Schiller,  Korner  is  the  most  remark- 
able. But  his  genius  was  rather  lyric  than 
dramatic,  and  his  heroes  instead  of  being  tra- 
gically pathetic,  are  often  only  sentimentally 
weak.  The  most  valuable  of  his  productions 
were  songs  breathing  a fiery  spirit  rtf  patriotism, 
and  hatred  to  foreign  oppression,  published  un- 
der the  title  of  “The  Lyre  and  the  Sword.” 
He  was  killed  in  the  Liberation-war,  in  his 
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tvyenty-third  year,  and  his  memory  was  long 
held  sacred  by  the  youth  of  his  time. 

Among  liie  latest  writers  for  the  German  stage, 
appear  Houwald,  Auffenberg  and  Raupach,  but 
none  even  of  their  most  popular  tragedies  can 
lay  claim  to  distinguished  merit. 

The  most  famous  lyric  poets  of  whom  Ger- 
many at  present  boasts,  are  Uhland,  Schwab, 
Riickert,  and  Count  Platen.  * Chamisso , too, 
of  whom  we  made  mention  as  a humourist, 
has  also  distinguished  himself  in  this  character. 

Uhland  is  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his 
verse  and  the  simplicity  of  his  style.  Ilis  muse 
is  angelically  pure,  and  there  is  a sweet  me- 
lancholy in  his  strain,  in  which  he  sometimes 
indulges  so  far,  as  to  have  incurred  the  charge 
of  effeminacy.  Goethe  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  the  constitution  of  his  muse  was  consump- 
tive. His  dramas  have  not  been  successful.  He 
is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  preparing  a work 
on  the  Minnesingers  and  Troubadours. 

Schwab,  like  Uhland,  his  friend,  is  a S Ha- 
itian, and  is  a successful  follower  of  the  latter. 
In  conjunction  with  Chamisso,  (\vho  died  since 
the  publication  of  the  London  edition  of  this 
work) , he  now  edites  the  “Muses  Almanack.” 

Count  Platen  is  an  excellent  classical  scho- 
lar, remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  correct- 
ness of  his  German  verse.  His  metrical  profi- 
ciency exceeds  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
even  of  Sclilegel  himself.  Some  time  ago  he 
attracted  great  attention  from  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  with  which  he  promised  great  per- 
formances. 
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Riickert  is  an  Oriental  scholar  of  vast  ac- 
quisitions, whose  metrical  shill  is  equal  to  that 
of  Platen,  anti  who  lays  juster  claims  to  ori- 
ginality. His  versified  translations  from  Eastern 
models,  have  excited  astonishment  even  in  Ger- 
many, and  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  any 
other  European  language.  Many  of  his  origi- 
nal poems  are  as  perfect  in  their  sphere,  as 
those  of  Uhland.  But  even  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  some  of  these  poets,  would  pro- 
bably disappoint  the  English  student;  the  range 
of  German  lyric  poetry  is  more  limited  than 
our  own,  and  its  construction  is  much  more 
artificial;  its  character  is  often  too  ornamental, 
and  its  end  and  aim  too  exclusively  artistic. 

To  these  men  of  eminent  talent  we  have  to 
add  a few  more  names  whose  reputation  has 
been  acquired  very  lately: 

Nimpsch  has  published , under  the  name  of  Le- 
nau  a collection  of  excellent  poems  amongst  which 
we  shall  mention  that  of  “Ahasver”  as  a highly 
finished  production.  The  count  of  Auersperg  Cwho 
has  assumed  the  name  of  Anastaslus  Qriiri ) is  the 
author  of  the  epic  poem  “the  last  knight”  and  of 
several  other  poetical  productions.  The  poems  of 
Zedlitz  and  particularly  his  t(Todtenkr&nze"  have 
also  been  very  favourably  received  by  the  german 
public. 

The  political  fever  of  modern  times  has  not 
failed  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries,  to 
affect  the  literature  of  the  day.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  the  man  whose  writings  betray  its  in- 
fluence in  every  page,' and  who  may  be  said 
to.  represent  the  new  German  school  — Henry 
Heine.  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  the  talent 
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of  this  author,  but  it  is  perverted  or  unheal- 
thy. The  extravagance  of  his  conceptions,  though 
it  may  attract  at  first,  is  so  forced  and  unna- 
tural, as  finally  to  disgust  the  reader.  General 
extravagance  we  can  admire,  without  seeking 
to  chill  it  with  criticism,  for  there  is  no  assign- 
able limit  to  the  range  of  the  imagination;  but 
Heine  is  a comedian  who  is  always  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  public.  In  all  his  works, 
there  is  a constant  craving  after  effect.  He  is 
hut  a pseudo-poet,  — where  he  is  thought 
to  have  succeeded  best,  we  hold  that  he  has 
Juggled  most.  Even  the  quaint  pathos  of  Ins 
“Book  of  Songs ,”  (which  has  found  so  many 
admirers ,)  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a solemn 
mockery.  His  four  volumes  of  Reisebilder , 
(Pictures  of  Travel,)  contain  many  startling,  and 
some  witty  antitheses,  but  nothing  which  leaves 
a permanent  or  gratifying  impression.  His 
works  may  furnish  a little  temporary  amusement, 
but  they  are  not  perennially  refreshing , like 
the  genuine  creations  of  genius.  His  book  on 
German  literature  contains,  amongst  many  in- 
accuracies, some  brillant  ideas,  happily  express- 
ed; but  he  would  seem  to  have  no  settled 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and 
to  write  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  smart 
things,  or  of  gratifying  personal  pique.  On  the 
French  he  has  lavished  flattery , which  wouh 
be  coarse  from  any  lips , but  which  is  unnatu- 
ral from  those  of  a German,  and  which  its 
objects  will  regard  as  no  great  compliment. 
The  vanity  of  Heine  is  such,  that  perhaps  no 
other  writer  of  any  age  or  country  has  indulg- 
ed In  such  indefatigable  admiration  of  lnmseir. 
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It  js  impossible  to  define  distinctly  the  object 
of  Heine’s  writings;  their  tendency  sometimes 
appears  to  be  republican,  though  at  others,  he 
asserts  that  be  is  a most  devoted  advocate  of 
monarchy.  The  anti-ohristian  tendency  of  his 
writings,  is,  however,  very  evident  throughout, 
nor  does  he  take  much  pains  to  conceal  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  some  small  dis- 
ciples of  a new  little  German  school,  who  have 
chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by  a servile 
admiration  of  the  French,  and  a propensity  to 
sneer  at  their  own  country.  One  individual 
who  is  sometimes  coupled  with  this  group,  is 
Boerne,  lately  dead,  a critic,  and  the  author 
of  a work  in  several  volumes,  entitled  “let- 
ters from  Paris,’*  (1830-4,)  the  subject-matter 
of  which  was  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  no- 
toriety which  this  production  has  obtained , is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  its  levity  and  bold- 
ness, qualities  hitherto  unknown  in  German  po- 
litical discussion,  than  to  any  intrinsic  importance. 
Boerne,  like  Heine,  was  of  Jewish  extraction. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  close  our 
history  of  German  literature  with  some  of  the 
least  illustrious  of  its  names.  And  to  illustrate 
better  the  whole  subject,  we  shall  append  a 
most  important,  however  painful  remark,  ema- 
nating from  Mr.  Carlyle,  one  of  its  best  informed 
as  well  as  warmest  friends. 

“In  Richter  alone,  among  the  great  (and 
even  sometimes  truly  moral)  writers  of  his  day, 
do  we  find  the  immortality  of  the  soul  expressly 
Insisted  on;  nay  so  much  as  incidentally  alluded 
to.  This  is  a fact  well  meriting  investigation 
and  reflection,  but  here  is  not  the  place  for 
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treating  it.  The  two  venerable  Jacobis  belong 
in  character,  if  scarcely  in  date,  to  an  older 
school;  so  also  does  Herder,  from  whom  Rich- 
ter learned  much,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
and  whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  and  reve- 
renced beyond  any  other.  Wieland  is  intelligible 
enough ; a sceptic  in  the  style  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Shaftesbury , what  we  call  a French  or 
Scotch  sceptic,  a rather  shallow  species.  Les- 
sing also  is  a sceptic,  but  of  a much  nobler 
sort;  a doubter  who  deserved  to  believe*.” 

The  reader  will,  find  in  the  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  Ch.  Jugel,  bookseller  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mein,  a complete  list  of  the  productions  erf 
the  authors  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter; 
it  contains  also  the  works  of  men  of  less  note, 
whom  the  plan  of  the  present  publication  did 
prevent  us  from  animadverting  upon.  The  same 
remark  is  the  more  applicable  to  Chapter  VII., 
as  the  number  of  historical  and  scientific  writers 
of  Germany  is  ^o  very  great  as  to  render  even 
a selection  difficult. 

■ Kt 

* German  Romance,  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices,  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORICAL,  POLITICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
WRITERS  OF  GERMANY. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  pass  over 
in  total  silence  many  other  names  which  have 
ornamented  the  literature  of  Germany  in  various 
departments  less  popular  among  general  readers. 
To  illustrate  properly  the  merits  of  her  scien- 
tific, historical,  antiquarian,  theological  and 
statistical  writers  would  demand  an  entire  vo- 
lume; we  shall  content  ourselves  in  this  place 
with  a bare  enumeration. 

John  von  Muller  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
historians:  his  "Universal  History”  abounds  in 
profound  reflections,  and  is  the  fruit  of  elaborate 
research,  produced  In  an  eloquent  and  condensed 
form  * : his  History  of  Switzerland  has  not  yet 
found  a translator  Into  our  language,  but  is  still 
more  valued  in  Germany.  The  works  of  Hee- 
ren,  Raumer,  Hammer  and  of  Niebuhr**,  are 
well  known  amongst  us.  Luden,  Leo,  Hormayr, 
Eichhorn,  Gervinus,  Wachler,  Fessler,  Manso, 

* Translated  by  Dr.  Pricksrd , of  Bristol,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  original  writer.  Its  only  blemish 
is  the  reserved,  timid,  and  mysterious  tone  in  which 
the  author  treats  of  religion. 

**  Nearly  all  the  works  of  Heeren  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English),  and  have  been  puhlished  by  Mr. 
Talboys  of  Oxfort,  who  has  been  very  instrumental 
in  clothing  many  standard  German  works  in  an  English 
dress.  Raumer'a  moat  important  work  (History  of  the 
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Splttler,  Ranke,  Menzel,  Rehm,  Rotteck,  Saalfeld, 
Schlosser,  Wilken,  Zschokke,  Woltmann,  ami 
Wachsmutli  are  less  familiar. 

All  nations  assign  tlie  palm  to  German  com- 
mentators on  the  ancient  writers;  to  German 
philologists,  lexicographers,  etymologists  and 
grammarians:  in  that  country,  indeed,  the  old 
classical  taste  finds  its  fondest  home,  and  per- 
haps its  last  stronghold.  Adelung,  Boeckli, 
Grimm,  Heyne,  Hammer,  William  v.  Humboldt, 
Schweighauser,  Becker,  and  Wolff,  Lachmann, 
von  der  Hagen,  Busching,  Bopp,  Jacobs,  Rost, 
Zumpt,  Klotz,  Gesenius,  Passow,  Hermann,  Butt- 
uiann , Matthiae , and  a good  many  more  are 
illustrious  members  of  the  above  class. 

The  theological  writers  are  not  to  be  regarded 
with  such  cordial  respect,  because,  however 
extensive  may  be  their  attainments,  and  how- 
ever acute  their  criticism,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  some  of  the  most  eminent,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  less  conspicuous,  have  distorted 
and  defaced  the  plain  language  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  have  endeavoured  to  substitute  in 
its  place  a spurious  and  feeble  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  — destroying  the  force  of  its  mi- 
racles, introducing  natural  causes  In  the  room 
of  supernatural  agency,  and  degrading  our  Sa- 
viour from  his  divine  birth.  In  this  respect, 

Hohenstauffen)  is  promised  in  English , but  has  not 
yet  appeared.  Of  Niebuhr’s  work  on  Romo  there  are 
two  translations , of  which  the  most  complete  is  by 
Thirlwall  and  Hare.  A pleasing  life  of  the  father  of 
Niebuhr,  — distinguished  by  his  travels  in  Arabia, 
and  written  by  the  historian,  his  son,  — has  been 
, translated  by  Staehle  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
“Library  of  Useful  Knowledge." 
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Strauss’  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  be  mentioned 
in  particular,  as  having  produced  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Germany  as  well,  as  in  England, 
and  as  having  called  forth  an  animated  and  learn- 
ed polemic  between  Strauss  himself  and  the 
more  distinguished  theological  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. A few  theologians  still,  however,  main- 
tain an  unequal  contest  in  favour  of  the  ge- 
nuine doctrines,  which  are  the  only  solid  foun- 
dation of  virtue  and  happiness:  and  the  best 
wish  which  a friend  of  Germany  can  cherish  is, 
that  this  small  but  noble  band  may  daily  increase 
and  extend  its  influence.  Gesenius,  Griesbach, 
Michaelis , Mosheim , Paul  us  , Schleiermacher, 
Tlioluck,  Bretschneider,  Ammon,  August!,  Nean- 
der,  Rohr,  Rosenmiiller,  de  Wette,  and  \Veg- 
scheider  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  na- 
mes in  the  theological  catalogue 

In  the  cultivation  of  systematic  geography 
and  of  statistics,  the  Germans  will  readily  be 
acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled.  The  great  work 
of  Biisching  set  an  example  for  future  geogra- 
phers, but  it  has  nowhere  been  so  ably  followed 
as  among  his  own  countrymen , who  have  ad- 
vanced in  rapid  succession.  Hassel,  Stein,  Rit- 
ter, Crome,  Meusel,  Malchus,  and  Schnabel, 
are  all  classic  names  in  geography  and  statistics. 
Burdach,  Bickes,  Cannabich , Caspari,  Finke, 
Hoffman,  Julius,  Lichtenstein,  Meinminger,  Berg- 
haus,  Sommer,  Schutz,  Volger,  and  some  others,  de- 
serve most  honourable  mention  also  under  this  head. 

* More  information  on  this  head  will  be  found  in 
our  chapter  on  Religion,  The  German  divines  have 
obtained  more  translators  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England. 
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Intimately  connected  and  blended  with  the 
statistical  and  geographical  writers  are  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  political  phi- 
losophy and  state-oeconomy.  To  this  class  belong 
Schubert,  author  of  the  “Manual  of  the  Univer- 
sal State-oeconomy  of  Europe,”  (Handbuch  dev 
Allgemeinen  Staatskunde  von  EnropaJ , Poelitz, 
Ancillon , Dahlmann,  Eichhorn,  Kliiber,  Martens, 
Pfizer,  Zachariae}.  Ilotteck  and  Weloher,  who 
are  publishing  an  extensive  Dictionary  of  Polit- 
ical Science  ( Staats- Lex  ikon ) at  Altona;  Mal- 
chus,  Ilau , Biilau,  and  not  a few  others. 

Among  (lie  most  distinguished  authorities  in 
jurisprudence  are  Savigny,  Hugo,  Feuerbach, 
Thibaut,  Muhlenbrucli,  Ilitzig,  Bach,  Gaus  and  Mit- 
termaier;  In  no  country  is  the  philosophy  of  legislati- 
on more  sedulously  investigated,  and  in  none  are 
more  learned  lawyers  to  be  found.  It  is  true 
that  the  forms  of  trial,  and  the  procedure  of 
courts  of  justice,  do  not  correspond  in  excel- 
lence with  the  character  of  the  jurisconsults; 
but  this  circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  Ger- 
many. Everywhere  we  observe’  that  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  justice  seldom 
emanate  from  the  professors  of  law,  but  arc 
generally  forced  upon  them  by  the  progress  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  public  mind.  Independently  of  this,  the 
lawyer  in  Germany  is  more  cramped  by  the  pres- 
sure of  political  customs  and  institutions  than 
in  some  other  countries. 

The  most  celebrated  anatomists  and  physio- 
logists of  whom  modern  Germany  has  had  to 
boast  are,  Lieberktihn,  the  three  Meckels,  Zinn, 
Wrisberg,  Mayer,  Soemmering,  Loder , Gall, 
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Seiler,  Weber,  Blumenbacb  *,  Budolplii1*#,  Tlede- 
luann,  Nltzsch,  Purkinje,  Treviranus,  Carus  ***$, 
Burdach , Baer , Bathke , Otto  , Muller  f , Wag- 
ner. In  the  practice  of  medicine,  Frank,  Horn, 
and  Hufelandff  have  distinguished  themselves 
generally;  Swediaur  and  Schmidt  in  treating  of 
syphilitic  diseases;  Stuetz  in  catalepsy;  Marcus, 
Hildebrandt,  and  Albers  in  fevers,  particularly 
in  typhus;  Kreysig  in  diseases  of  the  heart; 
Beuss  and  Kiefer  in  exanthematous  disorders ; 
Gdlis  in  hydrocephalusff-}-,  and  Puchelt  in  disea- 
ses of  the  veins.  The  chief  surgeons  of  modern 
times  are  Bichter,  Beer,  Schmidt,  Himly,  Lan- 
genbeck,  Bust,  Beck,  Blasius,  Dieffenbach,  Wal- 
ther,  von  Graefe§  and  von  Ammon. 

It  is  barely  just  to  declare  that  the  German 
medical  men  are  the  most  learned  of  all  Europe 
in  all  which  relates  to  the  literature  of  their 
science.  Nowhere  are  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions so  severe,  and  in  their  extensive  know- 


« 

♦ The  illustrious  veteran  has  always  been  the  true 
friend  of  England.  His  works,  which  are  equally  con- 
spicuous for  their  accuracy,  condensation,  and  elegance 
of  style,  have  been  almost  all  translated  into  English. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  father  and  almost  the 
founder  of  modern  natural  history. 

**  The  first  part  of  his  "Physiology,”  which  is  va- 
luable especially  for  its  bibliographical  part,  has  been 
translated. 

***  The  "Comparative  Anatomy”  of  Cams  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Gore,  of  Bath. 

•J-  Whose  "Physiology”  has  lately  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish, as  well  as  that  of  Tiedemann. 

++  Well  known  in  England  by  his  "Art  of  prolong- 
ing Life,”  which  Goethe,  a genuine  epicurean,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  Art  of  rendering  Life  tedious. 

■ftt  Translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Gooch. 

$ A native  of  Poland. 
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ledge  of  languages  they  amply  partake  of  the 
usual  accomplishment  of  their  countrymen.  In 
the  branches  of  forensic  medicine,  medical  po- 
lice, and  ophthalmic  surgery  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  their  European  brethren;  and  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  awarding  to  them 
the  palm  in  theoretical  pharmacy,  in  medical 
botany,  and  in  diaetetics.  More  than  all  others 
they  have  cultivated  the  obscure  and  unpromis- 
ing study  of  animal  magnetism.-  Hahnemann  of 
Leipsic  has  founded  a doctrine  of  homoeopathy, 
— of  which  it  is  here  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
does  not  rank  among  its  followers  a single  di- 
stinguished name,  and  that  it  has  utterly  failed, 
when  subjected  to  the  statistical  test. 

Among  the  natural  philosophers  and  natural 
historians  may  be  pre-eminenty  ranked  the  na- 
mes of  Herschel,  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  Gauss,  Oken, 
Gibers,  Schubert,  Bode,  Littrow,  Mitscherlicli, 
Leonhard,  Keferstein,  Treviranus,  Schumacher, 
Ehrenberg,  Martins,  Wildenow,  Sternberg,  Spren- 
gel,  lliippel,  Nees  von  Eesenbeck,  Naumunn, 
Linck,  Meyer,  Karsten,  and  last,  but  far  from 
the  least,  Cuvier,  who  was  born  at  Montbeliard, 
in  the  then  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  and  who 
received  his  education  at  Stuttgard. 

* 
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ARCHITECTS;  SCULPTORS,  PAINTERS.  KNCOURAGH- 
MKNT  AFFORDED  TO  THK  FINE  ARTS  AT  MUNICH 
UY  THE  KING  OK  BAVARIA,  AND  REFLECTIONS  ON 
THE  RESULTS.  IMPORTANCE  OF  AFFORDING  FREE 
ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  EDIFICES  AND  COLLECTIONS. 
MUSIC  IN  GERMANY.  THK  DRAMA. 

Passing  over  ancient  art,  we  open  the  page 
of  modern  German  architecture  with  a notice 
of  Frederic  Weinbrenner,  who  was  born  at 
Carlsrulie  in  1766,  and  who  died  there  in  1826. 
His  style  was  rather  heavy,  and  his  imitation 
of  the  ancients  not  always  successful:  indeed, 
he  was  more  remarkable  as  having  founded  a 
school  which  boasted  of  several  men  of  talent, 
than  for  anything  which  he  effected  himself  as 
an  architect.  Moller  of  Darmstadt,  Burnitz 
of  Francfort,  and  Hiibsck  of  Carlsrulie,  were 
all  his  scholars.  Moller  is  the  architect  of  the 
theatre,  and  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  form 
of  a rotunda,  at  Darmstadt*. 

A friend  of  Weinbrenner,  von  Thouret,  Pro- 
fessor at  Stuttgard , was  born  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  1776,  and  was  intended  at  first  for  a pain- 
ter. He  was  educated  in  Italy.  It  was  to  him 

* Some  of  JVloller’s  works  have  been  translated  in- 
to English. 
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that  Goethe  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  pa- 
lace and  the  erection  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar. 

The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  modern 
German  architecture  are  those  of  Frederic  Schin- 
kel,  a Prussian,  horn  in  1781,  Cauthor  of  a 
most  excellent  collection  of  architectural  drawings 
published  in  24  parts);  and  of  Leo  von  Klenze, 
now  at  Munich,  born  at  Hildesheim,  in  1784. 
They  distinguished  themselves  advantageously 
from  Weinbrenner  and  his  scholars,  by  a more 
intimate  comprehension  of  ancient  art,  and  by 
a display  of  original  and  creative  power;  and  ' 
they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  modern  German  school  of  Architecture. 
Klenze  is  the  more  remarkable  for  his  correct- 
ness and  purity  of  style,  Schinkel  for  his  ori- 
ginality. Amongst  the  works  of  the,  former, 
are  the  Pinakothek  and  the  Glyptothek  at  Mu- 
nich, the  latter  of  which  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  Ionic  order;  the  new  Kdnigsbau  in 
the  Florentine  style;  the  All-Saints’  chapel  in 
the  Byzantinian  manner,  and  the  Kaufliaus  in 
the  Venetian.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Walhalla  at  Ratisbonne. 
Schinkel  was  educated  as  a painter,  and  seems 
more  disposed  to  follow  his  imagination  than  to 
copy  from  the  ancients.  He  sometimes  proceeds, 
however,  to  a certain  degree  in  the  spirit  of 
the  classic  world,  and  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
in  his  Hauptwache  at  Berlin , and  in  his  monu- 
ment on  the  Kreuzberg:  but  his  more  remark- 
able edifices , such  as  the  new  Werder  church, 
the  Singing  Academy,  and  the  Museum,  at  Ber- 
lin, are  in  a style  entirely  his  own.  Another 
architect  of  note,  at  Berlin,  is  C.  A.  Menzel,  who 
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lias  acquired  fame  by  his  publication  of  a beau- 
tiful collection  of  plans  and  elevations  for  town 
and  country  houses. 

A celebrated  German  architect  of  modern  date 
was  von  Fischer,  Professor  at  Munich,  who 
died  young.  Amongst  his  scholars  we  may 
enumerate  Gartner,  who  was  made  Professor 
of  Architecture  at  Munich  in  1820,  and  Super- 
rintendant  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufactory, 
and  who  built  the  Library  and  Ludwig’s  church 
there,  in  the  pure  Byzantinian  style,  and  the  new, 
magnificent  Kurhatis  at  Kissingen ; and  Oehlmiil- 
ler,  who  was  commissioned  to  erect  a monu- 
ment and  school  at  Wittelsbach,  the  ancestral 
residence  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family,  in  the 
old  German  style,  to  which  of  late  years  consid- 
erable attention  has  been  paid.  A work  on 
that  subject  has  been  written  by  Moller,  and  a 
splendid  one  published  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral 
by  Boisser£e.  Another  large  and  beautiful  work 
has  been  published  on  the  Oppenheim  Cathedral 
by  Muller,  the  Superintendant  of  the  Gallery  of 
Darmstadt.  We  may  also  mention  here  a col- 
lection of  32,  prints  published  in  four  parts  by 
the  bookseller  Jiigel  of  Frankfort,  representing 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  gothic  architec- 
ture situate  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mein.  The 
Fiorinus  church  at  Coblenz  has  been  lately  re- 
stored, and  a new  church  at  Treisa  built  in  the 
Gothic  style  by  von  Lassaulx.  Among  the  mi- 
nor schools  of  architecture  in  Germany,  we  may 
mention  that  of  Jussow  at  Cassel,  in  which 
Ruhl  • •*  Muller  of  Gottingen  were  educated. 
Chateau,  uf  and  Ludolf  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  Hamburg,  where  the  former  has 
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erected  the  Exchange,  and  the  latter,  the  Bank. 
Professor  Thurmer,  the  architect  of  the  Dres- 
den Post-office,  has  gained,  of  late  years,  consi- 
derable reputation  in  Saxony.  On  the  whole, 
the  architectural  art  may  be  said  to  flourish  now 
in  Germany,  particularly  when  we  compare  its 
present  state  with  the  low  ebb  to  which  it  was 
reduced  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century*. 

The  oldest  of  the  more  celebrated  German 
living  sculptors  are,  Dannecker,  Schadow,  and 
Ohnmacht.  Among  the  most  remarkable  works 
which  the  first  has  executed,  are,  a figure  of 
Ariadne,  in  the  Museum  of  Betlimann  at  Frank- 
fort, which  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  plastic  art  in  Germany^;  an  admirable 
figure  of  Cliristf ; a figure  of  Faith  praying,  for 
the  monument  of  the  Princess  Ida  of  Oldenburg; 
and  a statue  of  John  the  Baptist, -for  the  Gre- 
cian chapel  on  the  Rothenberg.  Of  his  scho- 
lars we  may  mention,  Distelbarth  of  Stuttgard, 
noted  for  his  vases  and  bas-reliefs;  Zwerger 
of  Frankfort,  for  his  statue  of  St.  Mark,  and 
of  Ganymede,  his  bust  of  J.  H.  Voss,  and  many 
more  well  executed  busts  and  ptatues  of  which 
casts  may  be  got  at  Jtigel’s  library  at  Frank- 

* In  some  recent  numbers  of  the  "Foreign  Quarterly 
Review”  will  be  found  more  elaborate  information  on 
German  Architecture. 

§ A fine  lithographic  print  of  the  Ariadne  is  to  be 
had  at  Jugel’s  library  at  Frankfort. 

-j-  The  Christ  of  Dannecker  is  a colossal  figure  which 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  F.mpress  of  Rus- 
sia. It  appeared  to  mo  one  of  the  finest  specimens  ex- 
tant of  modern  sculpture,  breathing  a solemn  tranquil- 
lity, and  a pensive  benevolence  very  difficult  to  com- 
bine with  noble  dignity  of  demeanour. 
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fort  (a  small  statue  of  Schiller  merits  particu- 
lar mention  amongst  them);  ami  lastly  Wagner 
of  Stuttgard,  for  his  statue  of  Bacchus,  his 
busts  an  dbas-reliefs.  Ohnmacht  was  Professor  at 
Strasburg,  and  has  executed  among  other  works 
a beautiful  bust  of  Klopslock  for  the  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  and  a marble  statue  of  Hebe. 
The  fruits  of  Schadow’s  receiit  labours  are  the 
statue  of  - Luther  at  Wittenberg,  and  that  of 
Bliicher  at  Rostock.  Burgschmidt  at  Nuremberg, 
and  Henschel  at  Cassel , rank  also  sufficiently 
high  amongst  the  sculptors  of  Germany , to  in- 
duce ns  not  to  omit  their  names  in  this  sketch. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane,  has  had  several 
German  scholars , of  whom  the  most  noted  are, 
von  Launitz,  Freund,  and  Herrman.  But  there 
has,  hitherto,  been  only  one  great  school  of 
sculpture  in-  Germany,  that  of  Scliadow,  to 
which  Rauch  arid  Tiek  belong.  Christian  Rauch, 
Professor  to  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  is  remarkable 
for  the  truth,  grace  and  power  of  his  execution. 
His  works  prove  him  to  be  a man  of  great  pe- 
netration, and,  at  the  same  lime,  of  an  imagin- 
ative mind.  He  possesses  the  secret  of  giving 
a dignified  effect  to  modern  costume.  He  has 
recently  executed  busts  of  Zelter  and  Sehleier- 
macher,  a colossal  statue  of  Frederic  Wiliam  I., 
at  Gumbinnen,  and  a monument,  for  Franke,  tlio 
founder  of  the  orphan-asylum  at  Halle.  Amongst 
his  other  wrorks  are  an  admirable  little  figure  of 
Goethe;  but  above  all,  a monument  to  Queen  Louisa 
of  Prussia*,  and  to  Maximilian  Joseph,  of  Bavaria. 

* A worthy  companion  , in  excellence  of  art , to  the 
Christ  of  Dannerker.  This  admirable  woman,  no  less 
the  brave  and  patriotic  queen,  than  the  tender  wife 
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Christian  Frederic  Tieck,  Professor  of  Sculp- 
ture to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  was  horn  in 
that  city  in  1776.  This  artist  has  studied  na- 
ture profoundly,  and  is  well  versed  in  classic 
art.  His  execution  is  singularly  perfect  and  har- 
monious. His  Ganymede  and  his  Shepherd  are 
admirable  works  of  art,  and  worthy  of  a Gre- 
cian sculptor.  He  has  recently  executed  busts 
of  the  CrownprinccsM,  of  Niemeyer,  and  of  Mil- 
der the  singer.  Several  scholars  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  have  distinguished  themselves  in  sculp- 
ture, as,  for  instance,  the  brothers  Wichman 
and  llietschel. 

The  most  noted  sculptors  at  Munich , are  Eber- 
hard,  Wagner,  and  Schwauthaler.  Eberhard  is 
most  happy  in  religious  subjects,  as  in  his  mo- 
nument of  the  Princess  Caroline,  at  Munich; 
Wagner  who  is  also  an  excellent  painter , has 
been  lately  commissioned  to  execute  a frieze  for 
the  Walhalla,  the  subjects  of  which  are  to  he 

and  mother,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  gentle 
of  her  sex,  has  never  yet  received,  in  foreign,'  coun- 
tries, the  honour  due  to.  her  memory,  — and  a hun- 
dred lives  have  been  written  since  her  time  not  half 
so  deserving  of  commemoration.  She  reflects  the  high- 
est lustre  on  the  house  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz,  and 
on  the  Prussian  roynl  family,  of  which  she  became 
the  ornament : her  surviving  sister  is  the  queen  of  Ha- 
nover. Mildness,  purity,  affability  and  simplicity, 
were  the  least  brilliant,  but  the  best  of  her  qualities: 
and  to  complete  her  character,  she  was  hated  and 
slandered  by  Ilonaparte.  Ilow  beautiful  , how  touching 
were  some  of  her  latter  words!  ”i  shall  not  be  named 
by  posterity  among  celebrated  women,  but  they  who 
knew  the  troubles  of  our  time,  will  say  of  me:  She 
suffered  much,  and  with  constancy;  and  may  such  be 
able  to  add  hereafter.  She  gave  birth  to  children  who 
deserved  better  days,  who  tried  hard  to  accomplish 
them,  and  at  last  succeeded.”  And  they  have  succeeded. 
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taken  from  the  ancient  history  of  Germany;  he 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  modern  artists. 
Schwanthaler  is  celebrated  for  his  reliefs.  His 
25  statues  of  artists  and  his  colossal  statues 
of  Bavarian  princes,  the  latter  of  which  have 
been  cast  in  brass  and  gilt,  merit  also  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  The  principal  sculptors 
at  Vienna,  are  Zauner,  whose  chief  work  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Joseph  II. , and  Fischer,  Pro- 
fessor to  the  Academy. 

Raphael  Mengs,  F.  G.  Fueger,  and  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  German  painters  of  the  last  century, 
have  left  few  works  behind  them  which  merit  the 
reputation  they  enjoyed  amongst  their  •contem- 
poraries ; possessed  of  talent,  they  seem  to  have 
been  impatient  of  rules,  and  averse  to  study; 
and  they  deserted  nature  for  an  indefinite  ideal, 
which  had  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Carstens,  born  in  1754,  was  the  first  to  tread 
succesfully  the  path  which  Winkelmaun  had 
pointed  out,  and  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  clas- 
sic world:  unfortunately,  he  died  so  early  as 
1798.  His  works  are  looked  tip  to,  by  all  the 
German  artists,  even  at  the  present  day. 

Tischbein,  the  friend  of  Goethe,  was  rather 
a dilettante  than  a true  artist;  few  of  his  works 
display  intrinsic  merit. 

Koch,  whose  illustrations  of  Dante  are  ex- 
cellent, followed  in  the  steps  of  Carstens,  some 
of  whose  unfinished  pictures  he  completed.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  January,  1839. 

Another  worthy  successor  of  the  same  artist 
was  Wachter  of  Stuttgard,  remarkable  for.  the 
truth,  power,  expression,  and  harmony  of  his 
colouring.  In  his  rich  aud  diversified  illustrations 
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of  Biblical  and  Christian  subjects,  he  preserves 
a classic  form.  His  principal  paintings  are,  his 
Job,  (he  Death  of  Socrates,  the  Burial  of  Christ, 
and  Homer  and  the  Muse  of  History. 

John  and  Francis  Riepenhausen  of  Gottingen, 
differed  from  the  school  of  Carstens  in  their 
more  ornamental  execution,  and  in  greater  ele- 
gance of  form  : Raphael  was  their  favourite  master. 

Other  painters  nearly  of  the  same  period  were, 
Klengel,  Grassi , Pochman,  Better,  Krafft,  and 
Vogel  *. 

The  Modern  German  School  springs  from  the 
year  1810,  and  its  principal  supporters  are 
Overbeck,  Cornelius,  the  Veits,  W.  Schadow, 
and  Scheffer.  Its  tendency  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  German  artists  of  the  middle  ages;  it  adress- 
es  itself  to  the  religious  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, and,  without  neglecting  grace,  prefers 
simplicity  and  force  to  ornament. 

Overbeck  was  first  a pupil  of  of  Fueger,  and 
then  of  "Wachterj  but  the  master  to  whom  ho 
has  principally  been  indebted  is  Albert  Di'irer 
The  study  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have 
converted  him  into  a painter  of  the  Romantic 
School.  Overbeck’s  great  altar-piece,  the  En- 
trance of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  is  now  at  Lu- 
beck.  Two  fresco  paintings  at  Rome,  “the  Se- 
ven years,  famine,”  and  “the  Sale  of  Joseph”, 
rank  amongst  his  finest  Compositions.  His  most 

* These  few  observations  respecting  the  German 
school  of  painting  are  but  brief  and  superficial;  it 
would  require  too  much  space  to  give  a full  account 
of  it;  besides,  it  wauld  not  be  very  interresting,  public 
attention  being  more  particularly  directed  towards  the 
schools  of  the  present  day. 
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important  worK,  “The  Influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  Fine  Arts”  intended  for  Frankfort  and 
on  which  he  has  heen  engaged  for  several  years, 
will  soon  he  finished.  Overheck  is  living  at 
present  at  Rome. 

Cornelius,  the  boast  of  the  Modern  German 
School,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1787;  he 
is  now  a resident  at  Munich.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career,  this  artist  sought  for  something  more 
in  painting  than  mare  obedience  to  a set  of 
technical  precepts;  he  rejected  empty  forms,  and 
became  inspired  with  a new  spirit.  He  regarded 
religion  as  the  proper  field  of  art,  and  the  pain- 
ters especially  imbued  with  it,  were  those  whom 
he  fondly  studied.  The  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Diisseldorf  owes  to  him  its  present  eminence. 

The  colleagues  of  Cornelius,  at  Munich,  are, 
Scluiorr,  Henri  and  Peter  Hess,  Schlotthauer, 
Herrmann  and  Zimmermann.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  pupils  of  Cornelius  is  W.  Kaulbach. 
His  last  production  is  a large  picture , “the  Des- 
truction of  Jerusalem”;  a previous  one,  “the  Battle 
of  Ghosts”,  is  very  remarkable.  Another  pupil 
of  his,  Gbtzenberger  of  Heidelberg,  merits  also 
particular  mention  for  his  beautiful  fresco  paint- 
ing in  the  University  Hall  at  Bonn. 

Hess  has  painted  the  celebrated  cupola  in  the 
church  of  All-Saints  at  Munich. 

Burkel,  Ruben,  Petzel,  Krola,  Heinlein  and 
Monten  are  also  distinguished  artists  belonging 
to  the  Munich  School. 

Srhnorr  is,  at  present,  engaged  in  decorating 
five  rooms  of  the  palace  with  pictures,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Nibe- 
lungen-Lied. 
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Scbadow,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  of  that  name, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Diisseldorf,  which 
is  noted  for  the  originality  and  excellence  of  its 
oil-paintings:  by  some,  it  is  considered  as  the 
best  modern  school  of  historical  painting.  He 
distinguished  himself  from  the  Romantic  school 
at  Munich,  by  a more  delicate  invention  and  a 
more  finished  execution,  and  by  a greater  lean- 
ing towards  elegance  of  form.  Amongst  his 
principal  works  we  may  mention,  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  Mignon,  and  Caritas.  His  most 
opproved  scholars  are,  Hiibner,  Hildebrandt, 
the  now  celebrated  Lessing,  Bendemann,  Sclirod- 
ter,  Stilke,  Sohn,  etc. 

The  brothers  John  and  Philip  Veit,  whom  we 
enumerated  among  the  founders  of  the  Roman- 
tic school,  were  born,  the  former  in  1791,  the 
latter  in  1793.  They  were  both  educated  at 
Rome,  where  they  were  the  constant  associates 
of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck.  The  elder  brother 
continues  to  reside  in  Italy.  The  younger,  Phi- 
lip Veit,  is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Staedel 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Frankfort,  a public  institu- 
tion fornuled  according  to  the  will  of  the  lafe  Mr. 
Staedel,  a merchant  of  that  city,  who  bequeath- 
ed for  that  purpose , not  only  the  pictures  col- 
lected by  himself,  but  also  the  greater  portion 
of  his  fortune.  The  Gallery  is  on  the  encrease 
and  has  attracted  of  late  a number  of  young 
artists  who  may  soon  constitute  a particular 
school  of  their  own.  Settagas,  at  present  in 
Italy,  and  who  has  already  painted  a most  re-  ' 
markable  picture,  “the  Discovery  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ”,  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  first  distin- 
guished pupil  of  Veit,  and  artist  of  note,  produced 
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by  that  school.  Among  the  artists  who  have  con- 
gregated at  Frankfort,  we  shall  mention  Retliel, 
Pose,  Funk,  Lasinsky,  and  Rustige,  mostly 
pupils  of  the  Dtisseldorf  Academy.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of  liv- 
ing artists,  which  have  been  added  to  the  Gal- 
lery, viz:  Ezelino  in  a dungeon,  by  Lessing; 
Hiob  mourning,  by  Hiibner;  Daniel  in  the  Hons 
den,  by  Rethef;  the  compassionate  Samaritan , by 
Schnorr ; a most  excellent  large  marine,  by  Achen- 
bach;  and  some  fine  landscapes  by  Funk  and  Pose. 
Veit  himself,  has  adorned  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Gallery  with  beautiful  frescoes,  the  larger  . 
of  which  represents  St.  Bonifacius  introducing 
Christianity  in  Germany,  and  the  two  lesser 
ones  being  allegories  of  German  and  Italian  Art, 
represented  by  two  female  figures. 

The  principal  painters  at  Berlin  are , Begas, 
Professor  Wach,  and  his  scholars,  Steinbruck, 
Henning , and  Hopfgarten ; then  Magnus , Pis- 
torius , Schultze  and  Krause.  This  School  is  no- 
ted for  its  good  execution,  correctness  of  form, 
and  harmonious  arrangement.  At  Dresden , Peter 
Hess  is  famed  for  his  battle-pieces,  and  Retzsch 
for  his  well  known  and  much  esteemed  Outlines 
to  dramas  and  poems  of  Schiller,  Goethe  and 
Shakspsare. 

The  best  modern  German  landscape  painters 
are,  first  of  all,  Lessing,  equally  celebrated  in 
historical  painting,  Fries  of  Carlsruhe  Olead  now), 
Rvttmann,  and  Morgenstern  of  Munich;  Fearn- 
ley #,  Schilbach  of  Darmstadt,  Richter  and  Dahl 

* A native  of  Norway,  at  present  established  in 
London^  i 
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of  Dresden,  Scliirmer  ofJuliers,  Ahlborn  of  Ha- 
nover, Sclieuern  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Achenhach 
and  Pose  of  Dusseldorf,  Funke  of  Herfort,  La- 
sinsky  of  Coblenz,  and  other  pupils  of  Ihe 
Dusseldorf  Academy.  The  most  distinguished 
painters  of  animals  are,  W.  Peter,  at  present 
at  Rome,  Kernz  of  Carlsruhe,  Wagenbauer, 
Adam,  Peter  Hess,  and  Schnitzler  at  Munich, 
Klein  at  Nuremberg,  and  Kruger  of  Berlin. 

To  the  Germans,  and  particularly  to  Munich, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention  of  lithography, 
and  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this 
economical  and  most  useful  art  has  attained. 

While  alluding  to  Munich,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
gratification  that  we  dwell  upon  the  noble  mo- 
numents which  the  present  King  of  Bavaria  Las 
there  raised  to  the  fine  arts.  Without  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  more  powerful  sovereigns, 
he  has  accomplished  more  by  judicious  perseve- 
rance, and  well-timed  liberality,  than  any  other 
monarch  of  our  own  time.  But  the  lustre  which 
he  has  thus  conferred  on  his  small  capital,  is 
not  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a matter  of  taste 
nor  of  sentiment;  in  a political,  commercial, 
and  moral  point  of  view,  he  has  enriched  his 
country  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  It 
has  become  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  Europe;  its  artists  are  obtaining  a wide 
field  for  exertion;  and  Munich,  from  the  rank 
of  a third-rate  city , is  now  rising  to  a level 
with  the  first.  It  was  formerly  only  remarkable 
for  its  judicious  institutions  of  a charitable  na- 
ture, founded  through  the  zeal  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Count  Rumford;  few  travellers  passed 
through  it,  and  still  fewer  remained. 
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Let  us  not  believe  tbas  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  the  only  roads  to  civilization  and 
opulence;  - — and,  above  all,  let  those  who 
posses  the  treasures  of  the  fine  arts,  impart 
them  freely  to  the  public,  and  thus  earn  for 
themselves  a more  brillant  celebrity  than  that 
which  attends  on  mere  private  acquisition ; — 
while  they  sow  in  the  universal  mind  around  them 
a fruitful  seed  of  refinement,  springing  up  into 
innocent  pleasures,  and  diffusing  by  its  flowers 
the  sw'eet  odour  of  humanity. 

Several  individuals  in  our  own  country  enjoy 
funds,  no  less  abundant  than  those  which  have 
enabled  King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  to  effect  so 
much  benefit,  and  they  might  thus  confer  on 
their  respective  neighbourhoods  the  same  cele- 
brity, the  same  attraction,  and  the  same  stimu- 
lus to  industry ; — and  let  them  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  unjust  sneers  which  are  so 
often  levelled  at  the  people  of  England.  Once 
freely  and  kindly  admitted  to  galleries  of  the 
arts,  to  libraries,  to  cathedrals,  to  majestic 
edifices  of  every  kind,  and  to  parks  and  gar- 
dens, the  humbler  classes  of  England  will  prove 
that  they  can  enjoy  these  indulgences  with  as 
much  forbearance  and  decency  as  the  natives 
of  despotic  states,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
those  foreign  cities  in  which  an  ever-vigilant 
and  all-powerful  police  prevent  almost  the  pos- 
sibility of  disorder.  It  is  the  habit  of  exclusion 
which  tends  to  induce  the  very  rudeness  of 
which  some  fastidious  persons  are  so  fearful; 
once  accustom  a people  to  partake,  and  they 
will  satisfy  their  appetite  with  moderation.  But 
it  would  be  difficult,  I believe  impossible,  to 
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show  that  the  people  of  England  do  commit  the 
abuses  which  are  charged  upon  them.  YVe  have 
heard  of  none  such  at  the  National  Gallery,  nor 
at  the  British  Museum,  nor  at  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  at  which 
the  admission  is  free  to  all.  Signs  of  a Kindlier 
sympathy,  in  this  respect , are  beginning  to  de- 
clare themselves  among  those  wiio  have  the 
power  of  leading  the  way;  we  may  mention  a 
recent  instance,  in  which  the  Cathedral  of  Nor- 
wich has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  daily, 
for  one  hour , at  the  time  when  it  is  not  de- 
voted to  divine  service;  and  the  increased  fa- 
cility of  admission  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral , the 
recent  formation  of  an  association,  composed  of 
individuals  of  all  parties,  with  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex as  its  president,  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  free  access  to  public  edifices,  is  a favourable 
omen. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  In 
the  cultivation  of  that  most  delightful  of  all  line 
arts,  music,  the  Germans  stand,  by  common 
consent,  at  the  head  of  all  the  world.  There 
the  science  and  practice  of  this  solace  of  life 
are  carried  to  a perfection,  and  pursued  to  an 
extent,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  Those  who,  from  old 
prejudices,  expect  to  find  a rival  in  Italy,  will 
be  grievously  disappointed.  In  the  village  schools 
of  Germany,  singing  is  taught  as  a branch' of 
' education;  a group  of  peasants,  or  a regiment 
of  soldiers,  will  there  execute  choral  music  in 
a better  taste  than  some  of  the  professional 
choirs  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  most  of 
the  large  towns  are  academies,  at  which  instru- 
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mental  and  vocal  music  are  gratuitously,  or  al- 
most gratuitously,  taught.  It  forms  the  staple 
amusement  of  every  bathing-place,  of  every  pu- 
blic garden,  of  almost  every  society.  Good  mu- 
sic is  sought  and  prized,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  may  proceed,  — not  merely  the  compo- 
sition and  performance  of  noted  names,  not 
merely  that  which  is  new,  but  the  truly  good 
of  all  times y climes,  and  persons,  is  estimated 
at  its  just  value.  I shall  not  pause  to  inquire 
how  it  happens  that  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  the  pretended  genial  soil  of  melody, 
the  true  musical  genius  is  comparatively  so  bar- 
ren, and  the  taste  and  mechanism  in  proportion 
so  scanty,  and  so  partial;  but,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  not  only  is  Germany  the  most 
methodical  and  the  most  learned,  but  she  alone 
appears  endued  with  the  true  enthusiasm,  the 
full  temperament  of  melody.  To  enumerate  the 
great  musical  authors  of  Germany,  would  be  to 
repeat  a host  of  names  familiar  to  all  who  hon- 
our sweet  sounds;  a small  triumphant  band  will 
suffice , at  the  head  of  whom  stand  Handel, 
Gluck,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  van  Beethoven, 
Winter,  Spolir,  Weber,  and ’still  more  lately, 
Meyerbeer  and  Mendelsson-Bartholdy,  who  have 
translated  their  art  into  a new  language,  pouring 
out  at  one  moment  rushing  torrents  of  sublime 
eloquence,  and  at  another  gently  gliding  into 
the  heart  in  sportive  or  murmuring  streamlets. 

As  to  the  instrumental  performers  of  Germany, 
their. names  abound  in  the  catalogue  of  every 
orchestra  and  concert  in  Europe.  Of  great  sin- 
gers she  has  not  been  so  fruitful,  although 
many  such  have  been  born  of  German  parents 
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established  in  foreign  countries;  and  I believe 
that  (he  impediment  of  language,  and  the  vogue 
of  the  Italian  school,  have  contributed  to  keep 
others  in  obscurity.  In  our  own  time,  Sontag 
and  Schroeder-Devrient  have  elevated  the  na- 
tional claims  to  vocal  distinction.  Another  very 
remarkable  female  singer  who  has  never  left 
Germany  yet,  and  is  therefore  entirely  unknown 
abroad , is  Sophy  Ltiwe , at  present  engaged  at 
Berlin.  Fischer-Achten,  Sabina  Heinefetter,  von 
Ilasselt,  and  Lutxer  rank  also  high  among  the 
female  singers  of  Germany. 

Even  in  the  sister  art  of  dancing,  which 
some  may,  from  prepossession,  infer  to  be 
uncongenial  to  the  soil,  there  are  some  most 
successful  candidates  for  fame,  such  as  Heberle 
and  the  two  Elslers;  and,  in  short,  as  Ger- 
many is  the  home  of  music,  so  also  is  it  the 
only  land  in  which , in  these  later  and  sadder 
days,  the  dance  maintains  its  footing  as  a 
thoroughly  national  pastime. 

A chapter  on  the  fine  arts  of  Germany  ought 
not  to  be  closed  without  an  incidental  allusion 
to  the  state  of  the  drama  in  Germany.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  chief  dramatic  productions  we  have 
spoken  in  the  account  of  German  writers;  but 
the  present  age  is  not  more  favourable  to  ori- 
ginal dramatic  composition  in  Germany  than  in 
other  countries.  Throughout  Europe  we  find 
that  opera,  musical  farce  and  splendid  decora- 
tions , are  making  rapid  strides , while  tragedy 
and  comedy  live  almost  entirely  on  the  past;  — 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  also,  we  observe  that 
the  theatre  is  gradually  less  frequented  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  more  attended  by  the  lower 
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noes.  This  circumstance  is  readily  explaiuc  by 
the  increasing  mental  cultivation  of  both  ranks • 
the  higher  find  more  pleasure  in  private  society 
and  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  while  the 
latter  are  attracted  by  the  growing  developement 
of  their  faculties  and  tastes  to  seek  for  new 
ideas  and  fresh  pastimes.  In  Germany , how- 
ever, the  drama  still  retains  a firm  hold  on  all 
classes  of  society:  it  forms  almost  an  integral 
portion  of  daily  existence  to  a large  mass  of 
the  population.  Very  many  persons  repair  to 
the  theatre  almost  nightly  to  dissipate  ennui; 
and  the  amusements  usually  commence  and  ter- 
minate at  an  early  hour.  The  German  actors 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  industry  and 
attention;  carelessness  is  rare;  all  the  details 
are  carefully  studied  and  represented.  A ten- 
dency .sometimes  breaks  out  to  a sentimental 
whine,  or  a nasal  twang,  w'hicli  is  more  easy 
to  understand  than  to  describe;  but  this  tone 
is  not  uncommon,  also,  in  the  national  conver- 
sation. The  German  actors  ressemble  the  Eng- 
lish rather  than  the  French;  they  are  energetic 
in  tragedy,  and  can  frolic  in  the  broad  humour 
of  farce.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  warmest  en- 
couragement is  at  present  afforded  to  opera,, 
which  is  nowhere  else  so  faithfully  and  so  earn- 
estly exhibited,  and  nowhere  else  so  judiciously 
appreciated. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINK  OK  THK  l'ROGHKSS  OK  1.1- 
TKHATL’RR  , SCIENCE  , ART,  AND  CIVILISATION  IN 
GERMANY,  FROM  THKIIl  EARLY  PERIODS  TO  THK 
PRES SENT  TIME. 

fief.  Christ. 

113.  Invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  into  Italy. 
71.  Germans  cross  the  Rhine. 

58.  Ariovlst  vanquished  by  Caesar.  Expedition 
of  the  former  against  the  Belgians  and 
Nervians. 

15.  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia  conquered  by  Dru- 

sus  and.  Tiberius. 

12.  First  expedition  of  Drusus  in  Germany. 

A.  D. 

9.  The  Roman  legions  defeated  by  Arminius. 

16.  Expedition  of  Germanicus  to  the  Weser. 
28.  The  Frisones  defend  their  liberty. 

43.  Druids  in  Germany. 

69.  Velleda,  the  prophetess  of  the  Germans. 
98.  Suenonian  fleet  in  tiie  Baltic. 

178.  Marcomannian  confederation. 

213.  Allemannian  tribes  on  the  Rhine  andNeckar. 
241.  First  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Germany. 
268.  Great  Allemannian  confederacy. 

278.  Vineries  laid  out  on  the  Rhine,  on  the 
Moselle , and  in  Hungary. 

360.  Ulphiias  translates  the  bible. 
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370.  First  glass- windows  Known  in  Germany. 

407.  Migration  of  the  German  nations. 

419.  Great  kingdom  of  the  Western  Goths. 

444.  Attila  extends  the  dominion  of  the  Huns 
from  China  to  Gallia. 

470,  Written  laws  of  the  Western  Goths. 

300.  Collection  of  the  Allemannian  laws. 

511.  Bards  flourish  in  Germany. 

516.  Norman  tribes  settle  on  the  Franconian 
coasts. 

534.  Invasion  of  the  Slavonians  into  Germany. 

560.  Collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

568.  Introduction  of  fiefs,  heriban  and  single 
combat. 

584.  Decision  of  law-suits  by  ordeals. 

590.  The  mediating  power  of  the  aristocracy 
between  king  and  freemen,  introduced  In 
the  Franconian  empire. 

602.  Kadmon,  Anglo-Saxon  poet. 

611.  Columban  propagates  Christianity  in  sou- 
thern Suabia. 

630.  Persecution  of  the  jews  in  Franconia  and 
in  the  western  kingdom  of  Goth.  Col- 
lection of  the  Visigothian  laws. 

643.  Collection  of  the  Longobardian  laws  by 
King  Rotharis. 

650.  Wendian  nations  on  the  Baltic  coasts. 
Fredegar,  chronicler. 

692.  Willebrod  introduces  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  Frisones. 

696.  Rudbert,  the  Bavarian  apostle. 

700.  Mines  in  Bohemia  first  discovered. 

719.  Winfried  (Bonifacius)  among  the  Friso- 
nes. The  bishoprics  of  Salzburg  and 
Frelsingen  established  by  Corbinian. 
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732.  Glass-painting  on  cliurch-wimlows. 

734.  The  Frisones  subdued  by  Charles  Mar  tell. 
Several  German  bishops  profess  their 
allegiance  to  the  pope. 

740.  The  bishoprics  of  Eiclistadt,  Wurzburg, 
Erfurt,  and  Biiraburg,  established. 

744.  A new  code  of  laws  is  introduced  by  the 
Longobardian  king  Racliis.  The  Abbey 
of  Fulda,  established. 

759.  l’aul  Warnefried,  flourishes. 

780.  Tythes  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  churches,  schools 
and  poor. 

783.  The  bishoprics  of  Onabriick  and  Verden, 
established. 

788.  The  bishopric  of  Bremen  instituted. 

789.  Charlemagne  presented  with  a striking- 

clock  by  Harun  al  Rashid. 

792.  A synod  is  held  at  Ratisbonne. 

793.  Charlemagne  intends  building  a canal 

to  unite  the  Rhine  with  the  Danube. 
Flying  bridge  at  Ratisbonne.  Cathedral 
and  convent  schools,  instituted. 

794.  A synod  is  held  at  Frankfort. 

795.  Collection  of  the  laws  of  different  nations, 

decreed  by  Charlemagne.  Copies  of  ma- 
nuscripts are  multiplied. 

796.  Ancient  German  songs,  collected.  Aix-la- 

Chapelle  becomes  the  imperial  residence. 
800.  First  singing  schools  in  Germany.  The 
laws  of  Charlemagne  are  promulgated. 
805.  The  commerce  of  the  Wendian  cities  on 
the  Baltic  shores,  flourishes. 

810.  Charlemagne’s  regulations  concerning  the 
heriban. 
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812.  Water  mills  in  Germany. 

813.  A Synod  is  held  at  Mentz 

831.  Archliishoprick  of  Hamburg,  established. 
843.  Partition  of  the  Franconian  empire. 

857.  Club  law  and  castles  introduced,  and  rob- 
bery prevalent  iu  Germany;  Nithard,  hi- 
torian,  flourishes. 

867.  Ottfried  translates  the  Evangelists  into 

German  verse,  and  introduces  sacred 
music. 

868.  Synod  at  Worms.  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy 

introduced. 

871.  The  Eflda,  Icelandic  poem. 

877.  Hereditary  dignity  of  dukes  and  earls, 
and  hereditary  fiefs  established  in  Ger- 
many. 

887.  Oil-colours  used  for  painting  in  Germany. 

888.  Salt  work  near  Hall  in  Suabia. 

900.  Cotton  spinning  in  Germany. 

902.  A toll  is  levied  on  the  vessels  navigating 
on  the  Rhine. 

923.  The  Arabian  games  of  chivalry  are  adop- 

ted by  the  German  nobles. 

924.  Royal  palaces.  Counts-palatine  are  crea- 

ted in  Germany. 

926.  Construction  of  fortresses.  Circumyallation 

of  towns.  Origin  of  the  class  of  citizens 
(burghers). 

927.  The  dignity  of  Marcgrave  is  created  for  the 

defence  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
939.  Silvermines  discovered  in  the  Harz.  The 
Bishoprick  of  Brandenburg , founded. 
962.  Beginning  of  the  Riimerzilge,  the  kings  of 
Germany  assuming  the  protectorate  over 
the  Roman  Church. 
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968.  Arclibishoprick  of  Magdeburg,  and  bisliop- 
ricks  of  Prague,  Meissen,  Merseburg  and 
Posen,  established. 

970.  Flat  coinage  indroduced,  and  fulling  mills 
eslablihed  in  Germany. 

972.  Wittekind  of  Corvey’s  history  of  Saxony. 
993.  Berward , bishop  at  Hildesheim  promotes 
industry  and  commerce.  Notker  transla- 
tes the  psalms  into  German. 

996.  Permission  granted  by  Otto  III.  to  the 
Jews,  Lombards  and  French,  to  travel 
through  Germany  with  their  merchan- 
dise. 

1006.  Glasing  of  pottery  invented  at  Schlettstadt. 
1008.  Burkhard  of  Worms  collets  the  Church 

laws. 

1015.  The  cathedral  of  Strassburg,  begun;  ffi- 

nished  in  1439.) 

1016.  Worms  cathedral  built. 

1018.  Ditmar  of  - .Merseburg,  historian  of  the 
Salic  emperors,  dies. 

1023.  Commerce  between  the  towns  on  the 
Baltic  shore,  and  Italy. 

1028.  Conrad  II.  endeavours  to  uphold  the 
Lords  peace  by  suppressing  internal  dis- 
turbance and  private  warfare. 

1031.  Cathedral  of  Spire,  built. 

1036.  All  the  fiefs  are  pronounced  hereditary  by 
Conrad  II. 

1050.  The  jews  are  tolerated  in  Germany. 

1051.  Abbot  Willman  translates  the  Song  of  So- 

lomon in  German  verse. 

1056.  Henry  IV.  unites  Moravia  to  Bohemia. 
1062.  Bishop  Hanno,  of  Cologne,  assumes  the 
government  of  Germany. 
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1062.  Great  pilgrimage  to  Palestina. 

1069.  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Lambert  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  historians. 

1075.  Differences  arise  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  concerning  the  investiture 
of  the  clergy. 

1084.  Carthusian  order,  established  by  Bruno  of 
Cologne. 

1096.  First  crusade  to  Palestine. 

1103.  “Groschen”  coined,  sixty  worth  one  mark 
of  fine  Silver. 

1111.  The  right  of  investiture  restored  to  the 
emperors,  by  treaty.  In  the  cities,  com- 
merce and  trafick  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Guilds  and  corporations,  esta- 
blished. 

1122;  Concordate  of  Worms. 

1123.  The  building  of  Freiburg  cathedral,  com- 

menced. 

1124.  The  Pomeranians  are  christened. 

1125.  Creation  of  the  Electors  of  the  Empire. 

1146.  Otto  of  Freisingen,  historian.  Doves  used 

as  messengers. 

1147.  Second  crusade.  The  cathedral  of  St. 

Stephen,  built  at  Vienna. 

1156.  Primogeniture  instituted  in  Austria. 

1157.  First  fair  of  Leipzig. 

1158.  Imperial  court  of  law.  First  taxes  imposed 

by  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

1162.  Berlin  founded  by  Albert  the  Bear. 

1167.  The  Freiberg  mines  are  discovered. 

1169.  Henry  von  Veldeck,  first  Minnesinger. 
1175.  Tournaments  held  in  Saxony. 

1180.  The  secret  tribunals  ( Vehmgerichte ) es- 
tablished. 
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1182.  Diet  held  at  Lubeck. 

1188.  The  ( Land f i riede)  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  private  warfare,  decreed  at  Nu- 
remberg. 

1 190.  Third  crusade,  lead  b>  Frederic  Barbarossa. 

Soldiers  first  paid  by  Henry  VI. 

1191.  The  teutonic  order,  established  by  the 

merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck. 

1193.  Henry  VI.  poet  and  promotor  of  poetry. 

1198.  Patricians  at  Nuremberg.  Aera  of  the 

Suabiau  chivalric  poetry. 

1199.  Order  of  the  sword,  established  by  Bishop 

Albert  of  Riga. 

1205.  The  poem  of  the  u Nibelungeil ” ami  the 
legend  of  the  “knights  of  the  Table- 
round”,  renewed. 

1213.  The  Christian  religion  propagated  in 

Prussia  by  Bishop  Christian. 

1214.  Conrad  ofMarpurg,  the  german  iuquisitor. 

1215.  Hamburg  declared  a free  tpwn  of  the 

empire. 

1219.  Saxon  Laws  ( Sachsenspieyel)  by  Repgow. 

1220.  Constitution  of  the  free  town  of  Frank- 

fort, established.  The  Christian  aera  is 
adopted  throughout  Germany. 

1223.  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania  and  Holstein  li- 
berated from  the  Danish  dominion. 

1124.  Henry  of  Ofterdingen  publishes  his  “Hel- 
denbuch'’  (Poems  celebrating  the  achie- 
vements of  noted  warriors  of  old.) 
1226.  Lubeck  declared  a free  town  of  the  em- 
pire. Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  Wal- 
ther  von  der  Vogelweide,  lyric  poets. 
1230.  The  teutonic  order’s  progress  in  Prussia 
and  Curland. 
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1232.  Sovereign  prerogatives  of  the  laity.  The 

university  of  Vienna,  founded. 

1233.  Geoffroy  of  Strasburg,  lyric  poet. 

1237.  The  teutonic  order  ami  that  of  the  sword 
are  merged  into  one. 

1239.  Frederic  II.  collects  manuscripts  and  pro- 

motes natural  history. 

1240.  League  established  between  Hamburg  and 

I.ubeck  for  the  security  of  commerce. 

1241.  The  Hanseatic  league,  established.  Tin- 

mines  discovered  in  Bohemia. 

1248.  The  building  of  the  Cologne  cathedral, 
commenced. 

1253.  Rudolph  of  Ems  translates  the  Old  Testa- 

ment into  German. 

1254.  Rhenish  confederacy  of  seventy  towns. 
1256.  Interregnum  in  Germany  till  1273. 

1258.  Albert  of  Stade,  chronicler. 

1260.  The  Hanseatic  league  holds  its  first  diet 
at  Lubeck.  The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  at 
Colmar.  Looking  glasses  manufactured. 
1262.  Henry,  Marcgrave  of  Misnia,  poet. 

1264.  Commercial  establishment  of  the  Hanseatic 
league  at  Novogorod,  in  Russia. 

1268.  The  knight  hood  of  the  empire  established' 
1276.  Grimm  of  Grimmenstein’s  Suabian  Laws 
(Schwabenspiegel ). 

1279.  Public  and  political  transactions  held  in 
the  German  language. 

1282.  Albrecht  of  Bollstadt,  mechanician. 

1283.  The  remainder  of  Prussia  converted  to 

Christianity. 

1285.  Cloth  - manufactory  established  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

1287.  Conrad  of  Wurzburg,  minnesinger. 
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1290.  The  emperor  Rudolf  ofHapsburg  destroys 
many  castles,  the  owners  of  which  were 
in  the  habit  of  plundering  the  waj'- 
farers. 

1294.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  first  german  prince 
who  received  subsidies  from  England. 
1302.  Great  linnen  manufactury  at  Augsburg. 

1308.  Rudiger  of  Manesse’s  collection  of  the 

songs  of  140  minnesingers. 

1309.  Grand-masterdom  Marienburg  established. 

1310.  Danzig  becomes  the  property  of  the  teu- 

tonic order. 

1316.  Paper,  made  of  linen,  first  known  in  Ger- 

many. 

1317.  Henry  Frauenlob,  minnesinger,  dies. 

1319.  Augsburg  carries  on  commerce  with  the 

East . 

1320.  The  commerce  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Erfurt, 

and  other  German  towns,  flourishes.  Gun- 
powder discovered  by  Bertold  Schwarz. 
Gothic  architecture  flourishes. 

1321.  Wire  - drawing  at  Nuremberg. 

1326.  Peter  of  Duisburg’s  history  of  Prussia. 

1330.  The  power  of  the  nobility,  limited  at  Spire; 

the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  German 
citizens  (BurgerschaftJ , established. 

1331.  Great  fair  established  at  Erfurt,  for  the 

commercial  intercourse  between  northern 
and  southern  Germany. 

1337.  Saw-mills  introduced  at  Augsburg. 

1343.  Matthew  of  Behaim  translates  the  Bible 
into  German,  from  the  Vulgata. 

1348.  First  German  university  founded  at  Pra- 
gue. The  constitution  of  Bohemia  estab- 
lished. Dreadfull  persecution  of  the  jews. 

7* 
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1356.  Promulgation  of  the  (Holden  Hull  containing 
rules  for  the  election  of  emperors  anil 
establishing  primogeniture  for  the  so- 
vereign families  of  the  seven  elector- 
ates of  the  empire. 

1360.  Brandy  imported  by  Frankfort  merchants 

from  Asia. 

1361.  Gunpowder-mill  built  at  Lubeck. 

1364-  Constitution  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy, 
comprising  77  commercial  towns,  from 
the  lower  Rhine  to  Livonia. 

1365.  The  university  of  Vienna,  founded. 

1367.  Card-playing  introduced  in  Germany. 

1368.  War  of  the  Hanseatic  league  against 

Denmark  and  Norway.  Establishment 
of  seventeen  guilds  at  Augsburg.  The 
streets  of  Nuremberg,  are  paved. 

1370.  Pins  manufactured  at  Nuremberg. 

1371.  Cannon-foundery  at  Augsburg. 

1373.  Apothecaries  at  Nuremberg. 

1374.  Houses  of  the  Beguines  (Schools  for  girls) 

established. 

1276.  League  of  the  Suabian  towns.  Henry  of 
Mugelin  and  Muscatebliit,  mastersingers 
flourish. 

1377.  Jacob  of  Kdnigsliofen  writes  a chronic  of 
Alsatia. 

1379.  Subdivision  of  the  German  empire  into  cir- 

cles. Cross-saddles  introduced. 

1380.  The  Cologne  school  of  painting,  flourishes. 

1381.  Great  league  of  the  Suabian  and  Rhenish 
towns.  Cards  manufactured  at  Nuremberg. 

1385.  War  of  the  Swiss  against  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  University  founded  at  Hei- 
delberg. 
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1388.  University  established  at  Cologne. 

1392.  The  commerce  of  Nuremberg  to  the  Le- 
vant, flourishes.  University  founded  at 
Erfurt. 

1400.  Johannes  Huss  at  Prague.  Hieronymus 
of  Prague. 

1403.  University  founded  at  Wurzburg. 

1409.  University  founded  at  Leipzig. 

1410.  Johannes  von  Eyck’s  improvements  in  oil- 

painting  and  enamel. 

1415.  Martyrdom  of  Huss. 

1417.  Felix  Hammerling,  satyric  writer. 

1418.  Gipsies  enter  the  German  states. 

1419.  War  of  the  Hussites.  University  founded 

at  Rostock. 

1422.  Roll  of  the  members  of  th&  empire,  pro- 
mulgated at  Nuremberg. 

1428.  The  Hanseatic  confederacy  possesses  the 

preponderance  in  the  northern  seas  by 
means  of  its  fleet  of  280  ships  and 
12000  sailors. 

1429.  Effigies  of  saints  in  wood-cut. 

1431.  Air-guns  invented  at  Nuremberg.  The  art 
of  printing,  discovered  at  Mentz 
1439.  Rust  and  Schon,  engravers  in  copper. 
1441.  Johannes  of  Gmiind,  astronomer  at  Vienna. 

1447.  Velvet  manufactured  at  Nuremberg. 

1448.  G'oncordate  of  Vienna  concerning  the  Ge- 

nian church.  -;4fa 

1450.  Club-law  superseded  by  absolute  monar- 
chy. 

3 The  attempt  to  apply  the  printing  from  blocks  to 
the  production  of  books,  which  Gutenberg  commenced 
at  Slrasburg,  he  continued  at  Mentz;  and  it  is  evident 
that  about  the  year  1450  he  had  already  prepared  a 
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1452.  The  founding  of  printing -types  invented 
by  Schoeffer. 

1454.  Hans  Rosenblut’s  Carneval-piays.  First 
printed  calendar. 

1456.  The  universities  of  Freiberg  and  Greifs- 

walde  are  founded. 

1457.  Papal  commissions  of  indulgence  are  sent 

through  Germany.  The  Psalms,  printed. 

1461.  George  of  Peurbacb,  astronomer,  dies. 

1462.  Propagation  of  the  art  of  printing.  First 

German  Bible,  printed.  Private  warfare 
prevails  in  Germany. 

1469.  The  prvilege  of  copyright  granted  to 
booksellers  and  printers.  Invention  of 
the  pedale  on  organs,  by  Bernard  von 
Traxdorf. 

1471.  Silver  mines  opened  at  Annaberg  and  at 

Schneeberg. 

1472.  University  established  at  Ingolstadt. 

1473.  Rudolf  Agricola,  first  professor  of  Greek 

at  Heidelberg. 

1476.  CJoh-  Muller)  Regiomentanus,  the  mathe- 

matician , dies. 

1477.  Universities  of  Mentz  and  Tubingen,  estab- 

lished. 

1478.  Conrad  Schweynheim,  first  map-engraver. 


number  of  engraved  blocks , when,  finding  himself 
prevented  by  want  of  means  from  bringing  his  inven- 
tion to  prelection,  he  was  about  to  renounce  all  fur- 
ther thought  upon  the  subject;  but  he  wras  enabled  by 
the  advice  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  Johann  Faust, 
a citizen  of  Mentz,  to  carry  his  long  cherished  idea 
into  effect.  — (See  the  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
April,  1837,  for  an  interesting  history  of  the  invention 
of  printing.) 
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1483.  First  latin  lexicon  published  by  Reuchlin. 

1484.  Trial  for  sorcery  instituted  in  Germany. 

1485.  German  popular  stories:  “Reynard  the  fox,” 

and  “Till  Eulenspiegel.” 

1488.  Suabian  league  of  internal  peace  ( Land - 
fiiedensbund  ). 

1491.  Conrad  Celtes,  crowned  as  poet,  in  Nu- 
remberg. Behaim  constructs  a globe. 
1592.  The  cathedral  of  Ulm,  completed. 

1494.  Hans  Sachs,  the  poet,  born,  (died  in  15763. 

1495.  Internal  peace  (Landfriede)  promulgated 

at  Worms.  Private  wars  subdued.  Club- 
law  abolished.  The  high  court  of  justice 
( ReicIwkammergericM ) established. 

1498.  First  great  fair  held  at  Brunswick.  Wood- 
cuts  executed  by  Albrecht  Diirer. 

1500.  Germany  divided  into  six  circles.  First 

German  dollars  coined  at  Joachimsthal. 
Watches  invented  by  P.  Hein. 

1501.  The  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Hansa 

decreases  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  brought 
about  by  Vasco  de  Gama’s  discovery  of 
(lie  maritime  route  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  university  of  Wittenberg,  founded. 
15.05.  German  armies  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  body  of  Ltmzknechte. 

1506.  The  post,  for  the  regular  conveyance  of 
letters,  established  in  Germany  by  Fran- 
cis of  Taxis.  University  founded  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder. 

1508.  Sale  of  absolutions  by  Tetzel.  Luther, 
(born  1483}  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Wittemherg.  . 
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1512.  Germany  divided  into  ten  circles.  The 
Imperial  Court  of  Law  ( Reichshofrath ) 
established.  Regulations  concerning  the 
Notariate,  introduced  in  Germany  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  Albrecht  Diirer  et- 
ches on  metal -plates  with  the  etching 
pin. 

1514.  Ulric  of  Hutten,  the  editor  of  the  epistolae 

obscurorvm  virorum  (dies  in  1523). 

1515.  Commencement  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 

ther fastens  the  ninety  five  theses  on 
the  door  of  the  Wittemberg  church.  The 
first  censor  appointed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz.  Teuerdank  poem  by  Pfinzing. 
Wlieel-lock’d  guns  made  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

1518.  Philip  Melanchthon  at  Wittemberg.  The 

fire-engine  improved  at  Augsburg. 

1519.  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  esta- 

blishes the  Law  of  Election  ( Wahlca - 
pitulation).  Theological  disputations  held 
at  Wittemberg. 

1520.  Luther  excommunicated.  The  family  of 

Fugger  flourishes  at  Augsburg.  Sebas 
tian  Brandt’s  “Ship  of  Fools”,  satiric 
poem.  The  German  painters,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  (born  1471)  and  Lucas  Cranach, 
(born  1472)  flourish. 

1521.  Diet  held  at  Worms:  the  evangelical  church 

established;  Melanclithons  “loci  theolo- 
gici"  published.  Bernhard  of  Feldkirch, 
Deacon  of  Camberg,  marries. 

1522.  The  New  Testament  translated  into  Ger- 

man by  Luther. 
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1523.  Diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  where  a peti- 

tion of  the  nation,  containing  an  enu- 
meration of  one  hundred  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  is  presented  to  the  Pope.  Cot- 
ton printing  at  Augsburg. 

1524.  Insurrection  of  the  peasants,  led  by  Tho- 

mas Miinzer.  Waltlier’s  first  Lutheran 
psalmbook.  Hans  Sachs,  the  poet,  flou- 
rishes. Political  accounts  written  at 
Vienna  and  Augsburg.  , 

1525.  Saxony  and  Prussia  profess  the  Lutheran 

religion.  The  Reformed  Church  estab- 
lished. Luther  marries. 

1526.  Reformation  in  Ilesse.  Copernicus  publish- 

es his  new  system  of  astronomy.  Kraft, 
and  Peter  Vischer,  German  sculptors, 
flourish. 

1527.  The  first  protestant  university  founded  at 

Marburg.  Chemical  medicaments  intro- 
duced by  Paracelsus  (died  1543). 

1528.  Written  political  advertiser  at  Ratisbon. 

Albrecht  Diirer  dies. 

1529.  Diet  held  at  Spire.  Differences  among  the 

protestants  at  Marburg.  Protestant  con- 
sistories, established.  Luther's  catechism 
published. 

1530.  Diet  held  at  Augsburg.  The  Augsburg- 

Confession,  published.  Michael  Stie- 
fel  invents  the  logarithms.  Jurgens 
invents  a wheel  for  spinning  flax. 
Painting  on  porcelain  flourishes  in  Ger- 
many. 

1531.  League  of  Schmalkalden. 

1532.  Criminal  code  ( HalsgericMsordnung')  in- 

troduced by  Charles  V. 
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1534.  Lutber  finishes  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Anabaptists  at  Munster.  . 

1535.  The  reformed  church  introduced  in  Wur- 

temberg. 

1538.  University  founded  at  Strasburg. 

1540.  The  sitting  of  the  courts  of  law  are  no 
longer  public.  Reimarus  Gemma  invents 
the  measuring  table. 

1543.  Charles  V.  declares  the  Indians  free  men. 

School  for  princes  etablished  at  Pforta. 

1544.  University  founded  at  Konigsberg. 

1546.  Schmalkaldian  war.  Lutber  dies.  Agri- 
cola’s researches  on  metallurgy. 

1551.  Rhenish  silver  florins  are  coined.  Conrad 
Gessner,  the  psysiologist,  collects  the 
first  museum  of  natural  history. 

1553.  The  Jesuits  make  their  appearence  in 

Austria. 

1554.  llans  Holbein,  the  painter,  dies.  First  ca- 

talogue of  the  books  brought  to  the 
Frankfort  fair. 

1555.  Peace  of  Augsburg.  Toleration  is  ga- 

ranteed  to  the  protestant  ant  religion. 
1558.  University  of  Jena,  founded. 

1560.  Air-guns  invented  a<  Nuremberg. 

1561.  Lace-knitting  invented  in  Saxony. 

1566.  English  factory  at  Hamburg. 

1567.  University  founded  at  Olmutz.  An  astro- 

mical  observatory  established  nl  Cassel. 
1571.  John  Keppler  (he  astronomer,  born,  (died 
in  1631).  Polital  newspapers  first  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg  and  Dillingen. 

1574.  Joachim  Camerarius,  theologian  and  po- 
lyliistor.  Reinhold’s  geome.tria  suMer - 
raneu.  Sugar  refinery  at  Augsburg. 
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1575.  Jacob  Boclitne  born,  (died  1624). 

1576.  University  founded  at  Helmstadt.  Xylan- 

der,  philologer.  The  city  of  Cologne’s 
commerce  to  East  India,  flourishes 

1577.  The  painter  Rumens , born  at  Cologne. 

1578.  First  German  grammar  published  by  Cla- 

ius. 

1585.  University  of  Bamberg,  founded. 

1586.  University  founded  at  Graetz.  OrleHus 

publishes  his  map  of  the  world. 

1590.  Nieodemus  Frischlin,  the  poet,  dies. 

1592.  First  book  fair,  held  at  Leipzig. 

1597.  The  privileges  which  the  German  Hausa 
towns  enjoyed  in  England,  are  abolished. 
Opiz,  the  poet,  born,  (died  in  1639.) 

1602.  Gilberts  doctrine  on  magnetism.  - Otto  of 

Guerike,  mathematician  and  mechanician 
born. 

1603.  Hamburg  regulations  concerning  bills  of 

exchange.  Theodor  Meyer,  engraver. 

1604.  Keppler’s  optical  discoveries. 

1605.  Art  of  glass-painting,  lost. 

1606.  The  Religions friede:  treaty  of  peace  enter- 

ed into  at  Vienna  by  the  representatives 
of  the  catholic  and  of  the  protestant 
churches. 

Justus  Lipsius,  philologer,  dies. 

1607.  University  founded  at  Giessen. 

1608.  Evangelical  union  established,  headed  by 

the  Palatinate. 

Edmund  Richter,  theologian.  Rudolf  \Veck- 
herlin,  poet. 

1609.  The  catholic  union  established,  headed  by 

Bavaria.  Rollenhagen  author  of  the 
Froschmaisler. 
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1610.  Ludolf  of  Cologne,  the  malheinatician,  ami 

01.  Rdmer,  astromer,  die.  Origin  of 
the  mystic  society  of  the  Rosecrmians. 
Valentin  Andreae , theologian. 

1611.  Fabricius’  and  Schemer's  observations  with 

the  helioscope.  Scheiuer’s  pantographer 
(stork-bill). 

1612.  Jacob  Bohrne  publishes  liis  work  “Aurora”. 

1615.  Frankfort  Journal  published  by  Enuuel. 

1616.  University  founded  at  Paderborn. 

1617.  A society  is  established  at  Weimar  for 

the  promotion  of  the  purity  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

1618.  Beginning  of  the  thirty-years’  war. 

1619.  The  bank  of  Hamburg,  established. 

,V  1620.  Tabacco  smoking  introduced  in  Saxony. 
1622.  Universities  established  at  Ratfjeburg  and 
at  Rinteln. 

1621.  Benedict  Carpzov,  lawyer,  dies.  Jacob  Boeh- 
me,  theologian  and  mystic  writer,  dies. 

1626.  Keppler  publishes  his  astronomical  tables. 

1627.  Drebbel’s  magnifying  glasses.  Fust  melo- 

drama in  Germany : Daphne,  by  Opus, 
the  music  by  Sagittarius. 

1628.  Wallenstein  besieges  Stralsund.  Keppler’s 

treatise  on  dioptrics. 

1629.  Imperial  edict  of  restitution  of  the  se- 

questrated lands  of  the  "Clergj.  Pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  first  establis- 
hed at  Jena. 

1630.  Gustavus-Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  intro- 

duces muskets  in  Germany.  The  Han- 
seatic league,  dissolved ; Bremen,  Ham- 
burg and  Litbeck  continue  to.be  united 
l.ucius  Vorsterman,  engraver. 
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1631.  Magdeburg  destroyed  by  Tilly.  Battle  near 

Leipsic.  Bavarian  league  dissolved. 

1632.  University  founded  at  Osnabrurk. 

1637.  Hevelius  invents  bis  telescopes;  Drebbel 
liis  tberinometer. 

1639.  Opiz,  the  head  of  the  first  'Silesian  school 

of  poetry,  dies. 

1640.  Frederic  Wilhelm  of  Brandenburg,  surna- 

med  the  great  elector,  reforms  the  laws 
of  his  country.  Paul  Femniing,  ecclesi- 
' astical  poet,  dies.  Gryphius,  Lohensteiu 

and  Hofiuannswaldau,  poets  of  the  Sile- 
sian school,  flourishes. 

1641.  General  communications  are  established 

throughout  Germany,  by  means  of  a 
regular  system  of  posting. 

1643.  An  Orphan  Asylum  established  at  Hanover. 
1646.  Leibnitz,  the  philosopher,  born  (died  1716). 
1648. . Westphalian  treaty  of  peace;  free  exer- 
cise of  the  lutheran  and  reformed  re- 
ligions, granted. 

1650.  The  air-pump  invented  by  Otto  Guericke 

of  Magdeburg,  and  the  aeolian  harp  by 
Kircher,  {died  1680).  Bigam\r  allowed 
by  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  with  the  view 
of  recruiting  the  population  which  had 
been  diminished  by  the  thirty  years’  war. 
Patatoes  planted  in  Voigtland  {part  of 
Saxony). 

1651.  John  Wallichius’  calculus  infinitorum.  He- 

velian’s  observations  and  astronomical 
definitions  of  the  geographical  site  of 
several  towns.  Pa  tat  6 es  first  brought 
to  Berlin. 
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1652.  An  academy  of  naturalists  established  at 

Schweinfurt.  Jung  first  publishes  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  a ksexual  system  of 
plants. 

1653.  Von  Logau,  epigrammatist. 

1655.  University  eounded  at  Duysburg.  Thoma- 
sius , theologer  and  critic,  born,  (died  in 
(1684) 

1657.  Prussia  is  declared  a sovereign  dukedom. 
1659.  Glauber’s  wender-salt.  Prona’s  first  trea- 
tise on  chemistry.  Commenii : Orb  is  pic- 
tus. 

1660  Coccejus,  theologer,  died.  Herman  Con- 
rinng  publishes  his  system  of  political 
Law 

1661.  Puffendorf,  first  teacher  of  natural  law 
and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  at  Heidel- 
berg. 

1663.  Permanent  diet  at  Ratisbonne. 

1664.  Andreas  Grypliius,  dramatic  poet,  died. 

1669.  Henry  Schwanhart  discovers  the  art  of 

etching  in  glass.  Phosphor  discovered 
by  Brandt.  Abraham  a Santa  Clara 
preaches  at  Vienna.  • 

1670.  Leibnitz  publishes  his  theory  of  gravita- 

tion. 

1671.  Otto  Guericke’s  invention  of  the  electrical 

machine. 

1672.  Sturm’s  physica  experimentalis.  Military 

uniforms  introduced.  The  pressure  of 
the  air  illustrated  by  Guericke. 

1673.  Streets  lighted  in  Hamburg. 

1676.  Paul  Gerahrd,  ecclesiastic  at  poet,  died. 

1677.  University  founded  at  Inspruck.  Leibnitz 

inventor  of  the  differential  calculus 
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discovers  the  laws  of  centripital  mo- 
tion. Conchyliology  studied  by  Major 
at  Kiel. 

1679.  Wepfer’s  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
several  species’ of  poison.  Hoffman  nswal- 
dau  , Silesian  poet,  dies. 

1681.  New  roll  of  the  members  of  the  German 

empire,  promulgated.  The  ellipses  of  se- 
veral comets,  first  calculated  by  Ddrfel. 
- Papin  at  Marburg  discovers  the  effect 
of  steam , and  introduces  his  boiling 
machine  to  reduce  bones  into  jelly. 

1682.  Complete  liberty  of  religious  profession, 

promulgated.  The  Acta  Hruditoi'um  Lip- 
giensium  first  published.  Hamburg  jour- 
, nal  for  science  and  literature. 

1683  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turkish  array. 

Lobenstein , Silesian  poet,  dies. 

1684.  Protestant  manufacturers  leave  France  and 
settle  in  Prussia  and  other  German 
states.  Pastel!  - painting  flourishes  at 
Dresden. 

1686.  Otto  of  Guericke,  mathematician  and  ma- 
chanician,  and  Ilevei,  astronomer,  die. 
Tschirnhausen  invents  burning  mirrors. 
1688.  First  political  German  journal,  published  by 
Thomasius. 

1690.  High  imperial  court  of  law  ( Heichskam- 
mergevichtsrath ) etablished  at  Wetzlar. 
Becker,  theologian,  dies.  The  clarinett 
invented  by  Denner.  French  fruits  and 
gardening  introduced  in  Germany. 

1694.  University  founded  at  Halle.  Coffee  brought 

to  Leipzic. 

1695.  The  lectures  of  the  universities  delivered 
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for  the  first  time  • in  the  German  lan- 
guage (at  Halle}. 

1696.  The  first  German  coffee-house  opened  at 
Nuremberg. 

1699.  Orphan-Asylum  established  at  Halle  by 

Hermann  Francke.  Pietists  make  their 
appearance. 

1700.  Academy  of  sciences,  founded  at  Berlin. 

Prussian  standard  of  coinage,  introduced. 
The  prOtestant  states  in  Germany  adopt 
the  Gregorian  Calendar.  Gallomania 
prevailing  in  Germany. 

1702.  University  founded  at  Breslau. 

1703.  University  founded  at  Vienna.  Silk-worms 

kept,  and  silk-manufacturies  established 
in  Prussia. 

1704.  The  lutberans  and  calvinists  endeavour 

to  establish  a union  between  themselves. 
* The  art  of  fortification  improved  by 

Rimpler. 

1705.  Albert  Fabricius’  Bibliotheca  Graeca. 

1706.  Astronomical  observatory  established  at 

Berlin.  Prussian-blue , discovered. 

1707.  Christian  Wolf,  professor  at  Halle.  Bey- 

er’s lectures  on  German  common -law. 
Cellarius,  geographer,  dies. 

1708.  The  great  plague  breaks  out  at  Vienna. 

Stahl,  professor  of  medicine,  flourishes 
at  Halle. 

1709.  Fahrenheit  invensts  the  quicksilver-ther- 

mometer (died  1740}. 

1710.  Porcelain  manufactories  established  in 

Misni/t. 

1711.  Veterinary  art  cultivated  in  Germany. 
1714.  Thermometer  of  spirit  of  wine  invented 
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by  Fahrenheit.  Earth-perforating  instru- 
ment invented  by  Lehman  at  Leipzic. 

1715.  Boehmer’s  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

The  plague  at  Presburg  and  Ratisbonne. 
The  town  of  Carlsruli,  built. 

1716.  Heineccius,  lawyer.  War  between  Au- 

stria anil  the  Turks. 

1717.  Schroeder’s  Pianoforte.  First  Great  emi- 

gration from  Wiirtemberg  to  North  Ame- 
rica. 

1718.  Frederic  Hoffmann’s  system  of  pathology. 

1719.  Anatomical  wax  preparations  by  Zumb. 
1722.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the 

Moravian  sect , becomes  conspicuous. 

1724.  Herrenhut,  established.  Insurrection  at 

Thorn  against  the  Jesuits.  Schultens’ 
critical  inquiry.  The  poet  Klopstock, 
born  at  Quedlinburg. 

1725.  Agricultural  improvements  introduced  in 

Mecklenburg. 

1727.  Petersen , mystic.  Gasser,  first  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Halle. 

1732.  Haydn,  the  composer,  born. 

1733.  Gmclin,  philosopher  and  naturalist  , travels 

through  Siberia. 

1734.  Universites  of  Goettingen  and  Fulda,  foun- 

ded. The  composers  Handel , Bach,  and 
Gluck,  flourish.  Hansen  invents  a new 
electrifying  machine. 

1735.  Linnean  system  of  nature  adopted  in 

Germany. 

1737.  Mosheim,  theologian.  Moser’s  treatise  on 

political  laws. 

1738.  Lieberktilin,  invents  the  solar  micros- 

cope. 
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1741.  Hjendei’s  oratorio:  The  Messiah.  Cotton 
spinning  in  the  Schwarzwald. 

1743.  University  founded  at  Erlangen.  Kleist’s 

electric  condensator.  Comic  opera  in- 
troduced in  Germany. 

1744.  Winckler’s  electrical  experiments.  Krat- 

zenstein’s  electric  Cures  of  human  di- 
seases. 

1745.  Werlhof  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark 

in  fevers. 

1746.  Reiske  and  Michaelis,  orientalists,  flourish. 

1747.  Mosheim,  professor  at  Gdttingen.  Euler, 

mathematician.  Achemvall,  first  teacher 
of  statistics.  Hagedorn’s  Odes  and  Songs. 
The  Dresden  gallery  of  painting  beco- 
mes remarkable. 

1748.  Colfee  introduced  for  daily  use. 

1749.  Kloppstock’s  “ Messiah ”.  Meckel’s  disco- 

veries concerning  the  nervous  system. 
J.  E.  Sclilegel,  poet,  dies.  Goethe  born 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  (died  1833). 
Criminal  execution  for  sorcery  at  Wurz- 
burg. 

1750.  A.  G.  Baumgarten’s  aesthetics.  Von  Kleist’s 

poem:  The  Spring.  - Patatoes  almost 
universally  cultivated  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

1751.  Schmidtbauer’s  glass  harmonica.  Saxon 

troops  sold  to  Holland  and  England. 

1753.  The  standard  of  twenty  florins  per  mark 

of  pure  silver  is  introduced. 

1754.  Seminary  for  Schoolmaster  established  at 

Hanover.  Christian  Wolf,  philosopher; 
Emanuel  Bach,  composer  j Holberg  and 
Hagedom,  poets,  die. 
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1755.  Moses  Mendelssohn’s  popular  philosophy. 

Winkelinann  studies  antiquities  at  Rome. 
Tables  of  the  course  and  variations  of 
the  moon,  calculated  by  Tobias  Meyer. 
Moslieim,  theologian,  dies. 

1756.  Beginning  of  the  seven  years’  war.  Mi- 

cliaelis,  orientalists,  at  Gottingen;  Er- 
nesti  philologer,  at  Leipzic,  Lambert’s 
u pyrometry ". 

1757.  Haller’s  physiology.  Unger’s  art  of  form- 

cutting. 

1758.  Zimmermann,  physician,  author  of  the 
work  on  solitude.  Gleim’s  war-songs. 

1759.  Academy'  of  sciences,  founded  at  Munich. 

Berlin  “ Letters  on  Literature ” published 
by  Lessing.  Haendel,  composer,  dies. 
Schiller  born  at  Marbach  (died  in  1805). 

1762.  Wilke  invents  the  electrophor.  H.  Tisch- 

bein  celebrated  draughtsman  at  Cassel. 

1763.  Winkelmann  publishes  his  history  of  the 

art.  Hiller’s  German  operettes. 

1764.  Semmler  and  Teller,  theologians,  and 

Schrdkh,  historian,  flourish. 

1765.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  reduces  the  num- 

ber of  convents  in  Austria,  and  allows 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  religion  through- 
out his  dominions.  An  academy  insti- 
tuted at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  for  the 
study  of  mineralogy  and  of  the  art  of 
mining. 

1766.  Mew  standard  of  coinage  at  twenty  four 

florins  per  marc  of  pure  silver.  Les- 
sing publishes  his  Laocoon.  Abbt,  phi- 
losopher, dies. 

1767.  Schldtzer,  linguist  and  historian,  flourishes 
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at  Goettingen.  Busch  establishes  a com- 
mercial school  at  Hamburg.  Sulzer  first 
discovers  galvanism.  Torture  abolished 
in  Baden.  W.  A.  Sclilegel,  born. 

1768.  Assemann,  orientalist;  Reimarus,  theolo- 

gian; Winkelmann,  antiquarian,  die. 

1769.  Zollikofer,  theologian,  flourishes.  Gothic 

literature  cultivated  by  Ihre.  Basedow’s 
works  on  elementary  education.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt,  natural  philosopher, 
born. 

1770.  Kant,  professor  at  Konigsberg,  reforms  the 

system  of  philosophy  prevalent  at  that 
period.  Liclitenberg,  natural  philosopher, 
at  Gottingen.  The  Almanac  of  the  Mu- 
ses first  published.  Mozart,  the  compo- 
ser , flourishes. 

1177.  School  of  industry  founded  at  Elbingerode. 
Sulzer’s  theory  of  the  Vine  Arts.  Ra- 
ta ener  , satyrical  writer,  dies. 

1772.  Beckmann’s  technology.  Aclienwall,  statis- 

tical writer,  dies.  Lessing  publishes  his 
tragedy:  Emilia  Oalloti. 

1773.  Heyne’s  philological  school  at  Gottingen; 

Science  anil  art  flourish  at  Weimar.  Goe- 
the publishes  his  Gotz  von  Berlichingen , 
Wieland  his  German  Mercury. 

1774.  The  theological  Fragments  of  Wolfen- 

hitttel  published  by  Lessing;  Adelung’s 
Dictionary  of  the  German  language ; Goe- 
the’s Werther  makes  their  appearance. 
Scheele  discovers  oxygene  gaz.  Wer- 
ner publishes  his  geological  theory.  Gluck, 
the  composer,  flourishes.  Philantropical 
school  established  at  Dessau  by  Basedow, 
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Campe  and  Wolke.  Reiske,  philologer, 

dies. 

1775.  Engel  publishes  his  Philosopher  for  the 
world;  Mendelsohn  his  Phaedon;  La- 
vater  his  physiognomical  theory.  Schro- 
der, the  tragical  performer,  becomes 
conspicuous. 

1776  The  order  of  the  Illuminates  established 
by  Weishaupt.  Cramer,  theologian  and 
author  of  ecclesiastical  songs  flourish- 
es. Gluck  composes  his  opera  of  Iphige- 
nia.  Mesmer  publishes  his  system  of 
animal  magnetism.  Hdlty,  poet,  dies. 

1777.  .School  of  trades  established  at  Prague. 

Haller,  poet,  and  physiologer  flourishes. 
Zachariae,  poet,  dies. 

1778.  Heinicke’s  Deaf  and  Dumb-  Institution  at 

Leipsic.  Bergmann  and  Crell,  chemists. 

1779.  Feder,  philosopher.  Hindenburg’s  com- 

binatory calculus.  Frank’s  medical  po- 
licy. Lessing's:  Nathan.  The  two  bro- 
thers Stolberg,  poets.  Ifflaml,  dramatist; 
Sulzer,  chemist;  Mengs,  painter,  die. 

1780.  John  von  Muller  publishes  his:  History 

of  the  Swiss  confederacy;  Wieland  his: 
Oberon.  Ernesti,  philologer,  dies. 

1787.  Papal  Bulls  against  the  heretics  prohibi- 
ted, the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated, 
and  reforms  of  the  clergy  introduced,  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  Eichliorn’s  biblical 
criticism.  Kant’s  criticism  of  the  faculty 
of  reasoning.  Voss’  translation  of  Homer 
into  German  verse.  Herschel  discovers 
the  planet  Uranus.  Lessing  dies. 

1782.  Bondage  abolished  in  Baden.  Iselin,.  hi- 
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storian.  The  disease  called  the  influ- 
enza makes  its  appearance.  • 

1783.  Euler,  astronomer;  Hasse,  orientalist; 

Cramer,  novelist;  Bodmer,  poet;  and 
Lichtwehr,  fabulist,  die. 

1784.  University  founded  at  Lemberg.  Salz- 

mann's  phiianthropical  school  at  Sclinep- 
fenlhal.  Herder’s  Ideas  on  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  history  of  mankind,  llfland’s 
dramatic  works. 

1785.  Journal  of  Literature  published  at  Jena. 

1786.  The  order  of  the  Illuminates  is  pro- 

hibited. The  German  archbishops  remon- 
strate against  the  papal  pretensions.  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Munich.  Hermstadt,  chemist; 
Klinger,  dramatist;  Haberlin,  historian; 
and  Benda,  composer,  die. 

1787.  Kant’s  Criticism  of  practical  reasoning. 

Schiller’s  Don  Carlos.  Veit  Weber’s-  Ta- 
les of  olden  limes.  Mozart’s  Don  Juan. 
Ignatius  Pleyel,  composer ; Musaeus,  ro- 
mantic writer ; and  Gluck,  composer,  die. 

1788.  The  administrations  of  ecclesiastical  alfairs 

and  of  public  instruction,  hitherto  uni- 
ted in  Prussia,  are  separated.  Forkel’s 
history  of  music.  , Becker’s : Xoth  and 
HUlfsbtichlein  (Universal  knowledge  for 
every  one);  Hamann,  philosopher;  Gess- 
ner,  poet;  Emanuel  Bach,  composer,  die. 

1789.  Reinhold,  philosopher. 

1791.  Prussian  code  of  law  published.  Vacci- 
nation first  introduced  in  Holstein.  Schrd- 
ter’s  Selenography.  Kotzebue’s  dramatic 
works  are  much  in  vogue.  Mozart  pu- 
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hlishes  his  opera:  The  Magic  Flute. 
Scliubart  poet,  dies. 

1792.  fickhei  publishes  his  great  mimismatical 

work. 

1793.  Spittler’s  work  on  the  political  systems 

of  the  states  of  Europe.  Biisching,  geo- 
grapher; Bahrdt  and  Doeterlein,  theolo- 
gians , die. 

1794.  Fichte  publishes  his  philosophical  theory 

of  the  sciences  ( Wisstnschaftslehre'). 
x Lichtenberg,  natural  philosopher  and 

satirical  writer;  Moser,  historian  and 
politician;  Burger,  poet;  Ignace  Schmids, 
composer;  and  Breitkopf,  the  inventor 
of  music -printing- types,  die. 

1795.  Posselt  publishes  his  political  Annals  fEu- 

ropdische  Annalen).  Voss’  Luise , epic 
poem.  Benda,  composer,  dies. 

1796.  Lithography  invented  by  Sennefelder  at 

Munich.  Haydn’s  oratorio : the  Creation. 
llippel,  humoristic  writer;  Uz,  poet,  die 

1797.  Sunday-  schools  introduced  in  Prussia. 

Schelling’s  Ideas- on  natural  philosophy. 
the  German  romantic  school:  Tieck , A. 
W.  and  F.  Selilegel,  and  Novalis';  Kleist, 
Blumauer,  Goiter,  Alxinger,  poets;  .Lin- 
ger, dramatist;  Rhode,  painter  and  en- 
graver , die. 

1798.  Fiorillo’s  History  of  the.  fine  Arts.  Garve, 

philosopher;  and  Ramler,  poet,  die. 

1799.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  travels  in  South 

America.  Lichtenberg,  philosopher;  Oe- 
ser,  painter;  and  Dietersdorf,  composer, 
die. 
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1800.  Missionary -school  published  at  Berlin. 

Jean  Paul  (Frederic  Richter)  , publihes 
his  Titan.  Surcesfull  essais  towards  the. 
recovery  of  the  art  of  glass  painting, 
made  by  Mohn,  Birkenbach,  Biihler,  Frank 
and  Muller.  The  sculptors  Danneker, 
Tieck,  and  Bauch,  acquire  celebrity. 
Baggesen,  poet;  Unger,  engraver  on 
wood,  Kastner  mathematician;  Schulz, 
composer;  Hess,  engraver,  die. 

1801.  Pestalozzi’s  system  or  elementary  educa- 

tion; Lavater , physiognomist;  N°valis 
CHardenberg),  romantic  writer;  Nau- 
mah,  composer,  die. 

1802.  The  Princess  Pauline  of  Lippe  - Detmold 

establishes  her  Kleine-  Kinder  -Schulen, 
O-  e.  receiving  houses  for  children  of  a 
very  tender  age,  with  the  specific  ob- 
ject of  taking  them,  during  dajr,  from 
off  the  hands  of  their  parents,  who  can- 
not attend  to  them  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged  to  earn  a livelyhood  for 
their  family).  Olbers  discovers  the  pla- 
net Pallas.  Engel,  philosopher;  Zumsteeg, 
composer,  die. 

1803.  Krusenstern  and  Langsdorf  travel  round 

the  globe.  Lichtenstein’s  journey  through 
Cafferland;  Seetzen’s  through  Syria  and 
Africa.  Vega,  mathematician;  and  Her- 
der; die. 

1804.  Francis  If.  declares  himself  hereditary 

Emperor  of  Austria.  Pestalozzi’s  method 
of  elementary  education  introduced  in 
several  schools.  Von  Aretin  introduces 
his  mnemonical  method.  The  summit  of 
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tlie  mount  Orteles  in  Tyrol,  first  asceu- 
ded  by  Picliler.  Teller,  theologian;  and 
Kant,  philosopher,  die. 

1805.  Thibaut  publishes  his  System  or  Pandects. 

Schiller  dies. 

1806.  The  German  Empire  is  dissolved;  the 

Hhenish  confederacy,  established.  French 
occupation  of  Germany.  Savigny  author 
on  jurisprudence.  Jean  Paul’s  Ijevana. 
Adelung,  the  lexicographer  and  orienta- 
list dies. 

1807  Gibers  discovers  the  planet  Vesta.  Hae- 
kert  and  Angelica  Kaufmann , painters ; 
Marie  la  lloche,  poetress  die. 

1808.  Association  for  the  observance  of  virtuo 
established  in  Prussia.  Jung- Stilling  pu- 
blishes a theory  concerning  the  men- 
tal intercourse  with  ghosts.  Fellen- 
berg  and  Timer  promote  agricultural 
improvements.  Scbroekh,  historian,  dies. 

1800.  Universities  of  Rinteln  and  Helmstadt 
abolished,  ami  that  of  Berlin  founded. 
Scharnliorst  publishes  his  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics.  Rbntgen  perishes  on  a 
journey  through  Africa.  Henke,  physi- 
cian ; Schlbzer,  political  writer  and  his- 
torian; John  von  Muller,  historian;  and 
Haydn,  Hie  composer,  die. 

1810.  Grand  Dukedom  of  Frankfort,  establihed. 

Several  german  territories  are  incorpora- 
ted to  the  French  empire.  University 
founded  at  Landshut.  A Jewish  consistory 
established  at  Cassel.  Hornemann,  tra- 
veller ; Spittler,  historian ; Meiners,  phi- 
losopher; and  Seume,  poet,  die. 
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1811.  University  founded  at  Breslau.  Jahn  es- 

tablishes at  Berlin  an  institution  for 
gymnastic  exereise.  Seetzen  ami  Pallas, 
travellers;  Salzmann,  philantropist,  and 
Nicolai , satiric  writer  , die. 

1812.  Bible-association  established  at  Stuttgard. 

Civil  rights  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Prus- 
sia. Hegel  introduces  a new  system  of 
philosophy  founded , on  logical  propo- 
sitions. Beinhard,  theologian;  Heyne. 
philologer  ; and  Willdenow,  botanist,  die. 

1813.  The  Rhenish  Confederacy,  dissolved;  a 

reorganisation  of  the  German  States 
takes  place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Prussian  armies  recruited  by  volun- 
teers am^  by  the  institution  of  the  iMnd- 
wehr  and  of  the  lAindsturm  (the  for- 
mer, a regular  standing  militia  and  the 
latter  an  extraordinary  one)<  ‘ Reil,  re- 
nowned physician  , Wieland , romantic 
writer  and  poet;  and  Kdrner,  dramatist 
and  poet,  die. 

1814.  Bible -associations  established  at  Kdnigs- 

berg  and  Elberfeld.  Gymnastics  intro- 
duced in  the  schools  of  Germany.  \io- 
Ient  theological  disputes,  particularly 
at  Halle,  between  the  two  religious  par- 
ties : the  Rationalists  and  Pietists.  Fichte, 
philosopher;  Bredow,  historian;  Jacobi, 
philosopher  and  poet;  Ilfland,  dramatist; 
Vogler  and  Hummel,  composers,  die. 

1815.  Confederation-Act  promulgated  at  Vienna. 

Permanent  diet  established  at  Frankfort. 
River  - Navigation  - Act  promulgated  at 
Vienna.  The  pictures  which  the  French 
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hail  carrieil  away,  are  restored  to  the 
various  towns  of  Germany.  Bible-asso- 
cialion  established  at  Berlin.  Sclimalz 
publishes  his  work  on  the  secret  politi- 
cal associations,  Uonigberger  travels  to 
the  East.  Mesnter,  the  promoter  of  the 
study  of  animal  magnetism,  dies. 

1816.  The  Conferences  of  the  Diet  at  Frank- 

fort are  opened.  Polytechnics!  Institution 
established  at  Vienna.  The  Glyptolhek 
founded  at  Munich.  First  steamboat  on 
the  Rhine.  Schroeter,  astronomer,  re- 
nowned for  his  Selenography,  andSchroe- 
der,  celebrated  dramatic  performer , die. 

1817.  The  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

Weimar  garanteed  by  the  German  Con- 
federation. Bondage  abolished  in  Wur- 
temberg.  The  students  of  several  Ger- 
man universities  establish  secret  corpo- 
rations between  themselves  fthe  Bur- 
scheitsvlmft >.  Numerous  emigrations  of 
• Germans  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Bavarian  Concordale.  Pro- 
posals concerning  the  union  of  the  lu- 
theran  and  reformed  churches  in  Prus- 
sia and  Nassau.  Bible- associations  in- 
creasing in  number  throughout  Germany. 
The  universities  of  Halle  and  Wittem- 
berg  are  united.  Spix  and  Martius  travel 
through  Brasil.  Woltmann , historian  ; 
H.  Klapproth,  chemist;  Werner,  dra- 
matist; v.  Thummel,  humoristic  writer; 
E.  Schulze,  poet ; and  II.  Lips,  engraver, 
die. 
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1818.  The  Constitutions  of  Bavaria  and  Baden 

are  promulgated.  University  founded 
at  Bonn;  those  of  Duysburg,  Erfurt, 
Munster  and  Paderhorn,  are  abolished. 
Charles  Ritter  publishes  the  first  volume 
of  his  Geography.  Agricultural  institu- 
tions established  at  Hohenstein  and  at 
Altenburg.  Rosegarten,  poet,  dies. 

1819.  Kotzebue  is  stabbed  by  the  student  Sand. 

Congress  held  at  Carlsbad,  m conse- 
quence of  which  a uniform  system  of 
execution  of  criminals,  the  censorhip 
of  the  press,  and  a close  inspection 
of  the  universities , are  introduced  in 
every  state  of  Germany.  The  consti- 
tutions of  Wurtemberg  and  Hanover 
are  published.  A central  commission 
established  at  Mentz  for  the  trial  of 
demagogues.  Jacobi  and  Leopold  von 
Stollberg,  die. 

1820.  Final  resolution  of  the  German  Confede- 

ration taken  at  Vienna.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  introduced.  Eschenburg,  philoger, 
dies. 

1821.  A protestant  theological  faculty,  esta- 

blished at  the  university  of  Vienna.  A 
West-India  trading  company  established 
at  Elberfeld.  Hermes,  theologian;  Chris- 
tian von  Stollberg ; and  Romberg,  com- 
poser, die. 

1822.  Union  of  the  protestant  churches  cele- 

brated in  the  Rhenish  province  of  Hesse- 
. Darmstadt.  Association  of  German  na- 
turalists and  physicians,  established  by 
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Oken.  Poppig  travels  in  America; 
Eduard  Riippel  trough  Arabia.  Schnei- 
der, pliilologer ; Herschel,  astronomer; 
and  Becker,  historian,  die. 

1823.  Provincial  diets  constituted  in  Prussia. 

West  India  trading  company  establish- 
ed at  Dresden.  Ruppel  continues  his 
travels  through  Dongola  and  Nubia. 
Siebold’s  journey  to  Japan.  Werner, 
dramatist,  dies. 

1824.  Secret  political  associations  in  Germany; 

the  Prussian  government  orders  them 
to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  cri- 
minal code.  A new  Jewish  liturgy  is 
introduced  at  Berlin.  Frauenhofer’s  great 
refractor.  First  steam- press  in  Ger- 
many. First  steam-boat,  on  the  lake  of 
Contance.  Railroad  from  Bohemia  to 
the  Danube.  German- American  mining 
company  established  at  Elberfeld.  As- 
sociation for  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufacture.  Vorherr’s  in- 
combustible constructions.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Cologne  cathedral  is  com- 
menced. F.  A.  Wolf,  pliilologer;  Spohn, 
antiquarian,  die. 

1825.  Several  German  governments  claim  in 

vain  from  Holland  the  free  navigation 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which  had 
been  stipulated  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Societies  for  antiquarian  re- 
search are  formed  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  Bopp  publishes  his  grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit  language.  Croiue,  geo- 
grapher and  political  economist.  Steam 
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navigation  on  several  German  rivers. 
Eichenwatd’s  journey  to  the  Caspian 
sea  and  the  Caucasian  mountains.  Jean 
Paul  (Frederic  Richter) ; Hemprich,  plii- 
lologer;  Pfaff,  mathematician;  Count 
Loeben,  poet;  Winter,  composer,  die. 

1826.  The  university  ofLandslint  transferred  to 

Munich  and  the  Pinacothek  founded. 
Ehrenberg  returns  from  his  journey 
through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia  and 
Syria.  Bode,  astronomer;  Frauenbofer, 
optician;  Fatke,  Hebei,  Baggesen,  J.  H. 
Voss  and  Mahimann,  poets;  Maria  von 
Weber,  composer,  die. 

1827.  An  archbishoprick  established  at  Freiberg. 

Piracy  of  books  prohibited  in  Prussia. 
Polytechnical  school  founded  at  Munich. 
Eangsdorf  travels  through  Brasils.  Knapp 
and  Eichhern,  theologians;  Pestolozzi, 
pedagogue,  and  van  Beethoven,  com- 
poser, die. 

1828.  The  central  commission  at  Mentz  dissol- 

ved. Several  commercial  and  customs- 
unions  are  entered  into  by  different 
States  of  Germany.  The  abolition  of 
Celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ba- 
den, proposed  by  Duttlinger,  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  A Rhenish  mis- 
sionary-society, and  an  association,  for 
the  improvement  of  criminals,  esta- 
blished in  Prussia.  Niemeyer,  theologian 
and  pedagogue;  Reinbard,  author  of 
sermons;  Ersch,  bibliographer;  von  Sic- 
bold,  surgeon ; and  Thaer,  economist,  die. 
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1829.  Alex,  von  Humboldt,  Ehrenberg  and 

Rose  travel  to  tlie  Ural.  Hassel,  geo- 
grapher; Fred,  von  Schlegel,  critic  and 
romantic  writer  • Milliner,  dramatist,  die. 

1830.  Insurrections  in  Hesse,  Saxony,  and  Bruns- 

wick. Destruction  of  the  customs-offices 
in  several  parts  of  Germany.  Formation 
of  national  guards , and  constitution 
, proclaimed  at  Hesse- Cassel.  Religious 
dissenters  make  their  appearance  in  Prus- 
sia. Prussian  lithurgy  introduced  at  Carls- 
ruh.  The  Waihalla  established  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  Ermann  returns  from 
a journey  through  Siberia.  Mayen  sails 
round  the  globe  on  a Prussian  ship. 
Soemmering  and  Ebele,  physiologists, 
die. 

1831.  The  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 

/ ony  proclaimed.  The  students  of  se- 

veral German  universities  break  the 
peace.  The  public  adresses  to  the  Diet 
concerning  political  affairs  are  prohi- 
bited. New  Rhenish  treaty  of  navigation. 
The  Cholera  - morbus  pervades  several 
german  countries.  Hegel,  philosopher; 
H ell  wig  , physician;  Aeliimvon  Arniiu, 
and  Matthisson,  poets;  Klinger,  roman- 
tic writer;  Lafontaine,  novelist,  die. 

1832.  Popular  meeting  at  Hambach.  Decrees 

issued  by  the  Diet  to  uphold  legal  order; 
several  German  political  journals  and  pe- 
riodicals prohibited  ; enactments  against 
the  press-association,  and  public  congre- 
gations ; the  wearing  of  distinctive  marks 
on  dresses,  is  prohibited.  Numerous  emi- 
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grations  take  place  to  North  America.  A 
commercial  treaty  is.  concluded  between. 
England  and  Frankfort  o.  M.  Politi- 
cal emancipation  of  the  jews  promul- 
gated in  Hesse  - Cassel.  First  telegra- 
phical  line  in  Germany,  from  Berlin  to 
Magdeburg.  Sailer,  theologian  and  pe- 
dagogue; Schcitz  and  Beck,  philologers ; 
Zach,  astronomer;  Loder,  anatomist; 
Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  political  writer;  and 
Goethe,  poet,  die.  v 

1833.  Troubles  at  Frankfort  o.  M.  Several  German 

Chambers  of  deputies  are  dissolved. 
Another  Constitution  granted  to  Hano- 
ver by  King  William  IV.  Prussian  sub- 
jects are  not  allowed  to  visit  foreign 
universities.  A protestant  missionary 
society  is  established  at  Hesse -Cassel. 
Homoeopathic  school  at  Leipzig.  Hof- 
inayr’s  pathological  preparations  in  wax. 
Utzschneider’s  gigantic  tube  for  astrono- 
mical observations.  Plank,  theologian; 
Feuerbach,  writer  on  criminal  law ; Spren- 
gel,  physician  and  botanist;  Hermbstadt, 
chemist,  die. 

1834.  The  Diet  establishes  a court  of  arbitration 

composed  of  its  own  members,  (Austra- 
gul-Gericht) , with  the  specific  object  of 
settling  any  difference  which  might  arise 
either  between  some  German  govern- 
ments, or  between  any  of  them  and  its 
chambers.  Decrees  of  the  Diet  concer- 
ning the  universities.  Evangelical  sy- 
nods held  in  Baden.  Regulations  con- 
cerning the  abolition  of  tithes  in  Ba- 
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den.  Magnetical  observatory  established 
at  Gottingen  under  the  suiierindence  of 
the  astronomer  Gauss.  Steam-lithogra- 
phy invented  by  Baumgartner.  Danube- 
steam- navigation- company.  The  first 
steam -carriage  upon  common  roads  in- 
troduced by  Voigtliinder  at  Vienna.  A 
canal  is  commenced  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  Schleiermaclier , theolo- 
gian; Langsdorf,  mathematician;  Man- 
nert,  geographer;  Mackeldey,  writer  on 
Jurisprudence,  die. 

1835.  Religious  dissenters  make  their  appearance 
in  Silesia.  An  association  of  authors 
assumes  the  denomination  of  the  “Young 
Germany.”  Strauss’  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Schuster’s  geognostical  map.  The  piracy 
of  books , prohibited  by  the  Diet.  A 
bookseller’s  exchange  established  at  Leip- 
zig Railroad  from  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg 
completed.  Matlliiae  and  Rost,  philolo- 
gers;  Klapproth  and  Rosennu'iller,  orien- 
talists; William  v.  Humboldt,  pliilologer; 
Bbttiger,  writer  on  antiquities;  Baader, 
mechanician;  Friedrike  Brim,  and  Count 
Platen,  poets,  die. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LITERARY  STATISTICS  OF  GERMANY. 

THE  MODERN  PRESS.  ENUMERATION  OF  THK  CHIKF 
LIBRARIES,  WITH  ESTIMATES  OF  THEIR  EXTENT. 

A most  remarkable  Increase  in  the  number 
of  books  published  in  Germany  has  taken  place, 
of  late  years,  owing  partly  to  the  greater  de- 
mand for  German  books-  in  foreign  countries, 
partly  to  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  peace; 
but  mostly  to  the  rage  of  bookwriting,  and  to  the 
speculative  eagerness  of  the  German  booksellers, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  also  publishers. 
Previously  to  the  year  1814,  the  annual  amount 
of  works  published  in  Germany  is  said  to  have 
been  about  2000.  This  number  lias  gradually 
augmented  in  the  following  proportion:  — 

In  1814,  were  published  2529  works;  in 
1816,  3197,  in  1822,  4288,  in  1827,  5108; 
in  1830,  5926;  in  1831,  5508,  in  1832,  6122; 
in  183.3,  5653;  in  1834,  6074.  * 

Each  succeeding  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  Fair 
is  more  bulky  than  its  predecessor.  That  of  the 
late  Easter  Fair  of  1837,  forms  a volume  of 
26  sheets,  and  contains  4353  new  works,  or- 
new  editions.  Of  these,  429  were  published 
abroad,  leaving  for  Germany  (including  Swit- 
zerland , Hungary,  and  that  part  of  Prussia  not 

* See  Strang's  “Germany  in  1831 vol.  ii.  p-  455. 
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belonging  to  the  German  confederation}  3924. 
In  (he  total  number  there  are, 

Books  and  pamphlets  in  the  German  languago  . 3200 
Rooks  and  pamphlets  in  theancient  languages  . 302 

Books  and  pamphlets  in  living  foreign  languages  539 


Novels 144 

l’lays 23 

Musical  Publications  42 

Maps 103 


Of  the  above,  239  are  translations  from  fo- 
reign languages,  (among  the  novels  alone,  44} 
and  349  periodicals. 

The  principal  states  of  Germany  contributed 
in  the  following  proportions  to  the  general 
amount:  — Austria,  226  (in  Vienna  alone,  165}  ; 
Prussia,  1151  (in  Berlin  425};  Bavaria,  469; 
Saxony,  669  (Leipsic  alone,  556};  Hanover, 
106;  Wiirtemberg,  331;  Baden,  156;  the  Hes- 
sian states,  141;  Holstein,  40;  the  four  Saxon 
duchies,  160;  Brunswick,  45;  Frankfort  55; 
Hamburg,  123.  * 

The  publications  of  1834 , have  been  in  a 
more  minute  and  illustrative  manner  classified. 
Of  the  entire  6074 , 1327  come  under  the  head 
of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts , including 
358  novels,  173  plays,  and  109  works  on  mu- 
sic; 1141  under  theology,  including  550  ser- 
mons and  devotional  works;  880  under  history, 
including  212  biographies , and  87  works  on 
antiquities ; 777  under  politics  and  political 
economy;  under  medicine  639,  including  81  on 

* From  the  .,  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,”  October, 
1837 : — a mine  of  information,  to  whose  past  and 
present  valuable  numbers  all  readers  must  have  re- 
course, who  seek  for  copious  details,  and  just  criti- 
cism on  German  matters. 
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chemistry  and  pharmacy,  78  on  the  new  ho- 
moeopathic method  of  treatment,  and  42  on 
veterinary  medicine;  597  under  philology;  400 
under  the  natural  sciences ; 385  under  geogra- 
phy and  travels;  338  under  technology;  285 
under  jurisprudence;  269  under  philosophy  and 
literature  in  general ; 237  under  domestic  and 
rural  economy;  217  under  education;  212  under 
mathematics;  187  under  military  science  - and 
equitation;  175  under  commerce  and  mining;  55 
under  forests  and  the  chase;  and  finally,  there 
were  200  of  miscellaneous  contents. 

We  perceive  that  the  number  of  new  publi- 
cations was  formerly  much  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  France,  from  the  following  comparative 
number  of  books  published  in  the  two  countries. 


In  the  Years  In  France.  In  Germany. 

At  Easter.  At  Michaelmas. 


1814  979  ....  . 1490  1039 

- 1815  • . ^ . . 1712  1777  973 

1816  1851  .....  1997  1200 

1817  .....  2126  2345  1187 

1818  2431  ....  2294  .....  1487 

1819  2441  2648  1268 

1820  2465  2640  1318 

1821  2617  3012  985 

1822  3114  2729  1554 

1823  2687  2558  1751 

1824  3436  2870  1641 

1825  3569  3196  .....  1640 

1826  4347  2648  2056 


33,775  32,204  18099 


50,303 

In  France 33,775 


Balance  in  favour  of  Germany  . . 16,528 
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Latterly , however , the  French  press  appears 
to  have  gained  some  advance,  as  in  1828, 
when  above  7000  publications  are  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  France. 

Our  excellent  “Foreign  Quarterly  Review” 
states,  that  the  number  of  periodical  works 
enumerated  in  the  Leipsic  catalogue  for  1836, 
is  297.  The  names  of  530  publishers  are  given 
in  this  catalogue.  An  Augsburg  journal  has 
lately  affirmed , that  on  a moderate  calculation, 
10,000,000  of  volumes  are  annually  printed 
in  Germany  and  as  every  half-  yearly  cata- 
logue contains  the  names  of  more  than  1000 
German  writers , it  has  been  assumed  that  there 
are  now  living  in  Germany,  more  than  50,000 
persons  who  have  perpetrated  one  or  more  books. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  books  published  an- 
nually , has  been  estimated  at  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  of  dollars . 

To  illustrate  the  increase  of  the  book -trade 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  we  may  cite  the 
fact,  that  Leipsic  contained  in  1722  only  19 
bookselling  establisheraents,  and  13  printing- 
offices  ; while  in  1836  it  was  in  possession  of 
116  of  the  former,  and  23  of  the  latter. 

The  book -trade  was  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
hands  of  only  300  booksellers  or  publishers;  at 
present  there  are  about  1000.  Saxony  furnishes 
the  greatest  number  of  new  publications,  next 
Prussia,  then  the  Southern  states  of  Germany 
(viz.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg , Bade,  Hesse 
and  lastly  Austria;  but  Austria  is  far  behind  in 
point  of  numbers. 

For  further  information  connected  with  the 
subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  two 
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chapters  on  the  “Censorship,”  and  on  “News- 
papers.” 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  volumes  con- 
tained in  the  principal  libraries  of  Germany  vary 
so  considerably  as  to  render  a correct  state- 
ment perfectly  impossible.  The  materials  of  the 
following  table  have  been  taken  from  the  newst 
edition  of  the  Conversations- Lexicon.” 

No.  of  No.  of 

Volumes.  Manuscripts. 

Royal  Library  at  Munich  ....  400,000  . 9,000 

Imperial  ditto  at  Vienna 300,000  . 12,000 

Hoyal  ditto  at  Berlin 250,000  . 4,600 

Hoyal  ditto  at  Dresden  ....  220,000  . 2,700 

pamphlets  150,000 

University  ditto  at  Gottingen  . . . 300,000 
Ducal  ditto  at  Woleenbuttel  200,000  . 10,000 
University  ditto  at  Dresden  ....  200,000 

Academy  ditto  at  P**r. 130,000  . 8,000 

University  ditto  at  Heidelberg  . . 120,000  . 847 

Royal  ditto  at  Stuttgart  . . . 130,000 
University  ditto  at  Freiburg  ....  100,000 
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RATIONALISM.  8UPHANATURAI.1SM.  TIIKOI.OGICAI.  BDU- 
CATION.  CONSTITUTION  OF  THK  CHUHCII.  PROPOR- 
TION OF  MINISTIIKS  OF  RELIGION  TO  THK  POPULA- 
TION.  CHURCH  PROPERTY.  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 
SALAR1KS  OF  CLERGYMEN  WHO  ARK  NOT  OF  THK 
ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  RELIGIOUS  SECTS  IN  GER- 
MANY : THK  MORAVIANS,  S0C1NIAN3 , MBNNO- 

NITES,  PIETISTS,  HKHRNHUTKHS,  SWEDENBORG  IANS. 

Of  nil  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work? 
this  is  the  one  which  I approach  with  the  great- 
est diffidence:  knowing  well  that  I shall  give 
heavy  offence  to  many  worthy  clergymen  in 
Germany,  yet  anxious  to  speak  that  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  he  the  truth  on  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  topics.  Impressed  with  an  earnest 
belief,  that,  in  proportion  as  a people  departs 
from  the  Christianity  delivered  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  loses  the  straight  road  equally  to 
public  and  to  private  happiness,  I cannot  avoid 
inferring,  that  the  ne  wmode  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  which  has  sprung  up  in  Germany,  is 
the  darkest  cloud  which  lowers  upon  the  hori- 
zon of  that  country.  With  an  innate  disposition 
to  humility  and  reverence,  the  Germans  have 
been  conducted  by  some  of  their  spiritual  teachers 
to  the  borders  of  a precipice,  one  leap  from 
which  will  plunge  them  into  Deism.  And , if 
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we  are  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  many  popular 
writings,  from  the  feelings  entertained  by  many 
towards  the  clergy , and  from  the  spirit  in  which 
religious  matters  are  often  handled  in  society, 
we  must  anticipate,  however  reluctantly,  that, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  some  other  parts 
of  Europe,  the  heaviest  calamity  impending  over 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  in  pur  time , is  the 
lengthening  stride  of  bold  scepticism  in  some 
parts,  and  the  more  stealthy  onwards-creeping 
step  of  critical  cavil  in  others*. 

Rationalism  in  Germany  is  of  kindred  origin 
to  the  sceptical  philosophy  which  was  so  pre- 
valent ih  France  during  the  last  century.  The 
most  notorious  amongst  its  early  professors  were 
the  Aufkldrer  (apostles  of  intellect) , Nicolai 
and  his  friends,  the  contributors  to  ihe.Allge- 
nieine  Deutsche  Bibliothek. 

A Socinian  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been,  it  is  true,  long  known  before  them,  and 
indeed  frequently  advocated,  but  they  were  the 
first  who  earnestly  and  zealously  sought  to 
found  on  it  a popular  creed. 

The  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek  was  foun- 
ded in  1766.  But  there  were  numerous  theo- 
logians of  that  period,  not  immediately  connected 
with  its  editors,  who  laboured  in  the  same 
cause.  Of  these , the  most  eminent  were  Teller 
CLehrbuch  des  Christlichen  Gluubens , 1774), 

* If  a statement  contained  in  the  “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,"  for  April,  1828,  is  correct,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Triniiy  has  been  omitted  in  the  last  Catechism 
published  by  the  .Church  of  Geneva,  and  the  Church 
of  Lausanne  has  protested  against  the  Socinianisin  of 
the  Genevese  church.  If  I was  rightly  informed  in 
Dcnmnrk,  Rationalism  is  there  also  making  some  .way. 
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ami  Sennnler , professor  of  theology  at  Halle, 
who  is  called  (he  father  of  the  modern  Rational- 
ists. The  reckless  boldness  of  Semmler  raised 
him  a host  of  enemies,  who  were,  however, 
unsuccessful  in  preserving  the  public  mind  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  his  doctrines.  Moreover, 
he  found  efficient  supporters  in  Jerusalem,  in 
Eberhard , who  denied  the  operations  of  grace, 
in  Bahrdt,  who  first,  specially,  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  , and  in  Junghaus.  But 
these,  with  the  exception  of  Semmler  and  Bahrdt, 
though  they  agreed  with  the  Rationalists  of 
the  present  day  in  rejecting  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  original  sin,  grace  and  redemption, 
were  still  not  so  far  advanced  in  a negative 
career  as  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them 
admitted  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a positive 
and  supernatural  revelation. 

Bahrdt  was  at  the  head  of  a sect  called  the 
Naturalists,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
to  explain  away  or  deny  the  miracles. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  was  very 
popular  in  Germany  about  the  year  1790,  was 
not  without  considerable  influence  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  theology.  Tieftrunk,  Schmidt,  Ammont 
Staudlin,  and  Krug,  were  amongst  the  mos, 
zealous  in  enlisting  it  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  its  positions , that  the  invisible  is  not  an 
object  of  conception  but  of  belief,  and  that  mo- 
rality is  the  only  test  of  truth , never  obtained 
very  general  acceptation.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Rationalists  had  been  long  making  progress, 
before  they  were  reduced  to  systematic  order. 
The  first  to  effect  this  were  Rohr,  now  clerical 
superintendant  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar, 
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ill  his  Brief e iiber  den  Batfonalismus  (1813), 
and  Wegscheider,  in  bis  Imtitutiones  Theolo- 
(fic*  Christian#  Dogmatic#,  first  published  in 
1815,  and  which  have  since  passed  through 
more  than  ten  editions.  From  the  nature  of 
these  works  it  is  clear,  that  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  modern  Rationalism  is,  that  the 
mission  of  Christ  and  the  whole  scheme  of  re- 
flation were  merely  intended  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  certain  principles,  the  truth  of  which 
uninspired  human  reason,  would  alone,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  have  been  able  to  establish.  They 
consequently  disclose  to  us  the  frightful  fact, 
that  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  unreservedly  rejected  by  their  authors.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned,  the  most  noted  Ger- 
man Rationalists  of  modern  limes,  are  Gesenius, 
the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar,  De  Wette, 
Schleiermacher*,  whose  symbolic  system,  though 
it  assumed  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  was 
far  from  including  its  essence,  Bretschneider, 
Fritsche,  and  Paulus. 

The  Supranaturalists  in  Germany,  are  those, 
who  maintain  the  necessity  and  reality  of  a 


* Schleiermacher  is  thus  characterized  by  Robinson 
an  American  divine:  '‘He  seems  to  stand  between  the 
Rationalists  and  the  Evangelical  party  being  how- 
ever more  distant  from  the  former  than  from  the  lat- 
hi'. hi  r8  ir  a<e j t0  thVvri,er  by  Harms,  of  Kiel, 
that  he  himself,  and  several  of  his  acquaintances,  had 

been  brought  from  Rationalism  by  the  logic  of  Schlei- 

wTilhYS  bei"t  ab!°  ‘°  rest  in  the 

brlr.h,K  h U£en/  ihcy  had  *0ne  forward  to  e.n- 
brace  the  evangelical  doctrines.’*  (A  concise  view  of 

ci?ionn,Ve^,'ie9  and  of  ,he  s,ale  Theological  Edu- 
ordinar'y"  in  Vh""^'  ”-v  E‘  Robinson  , Professor  Extra- 
y in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover). 
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.supernatural  revelation,  but  who  deny  tbe  doc- 
trine of  original  sin.  They  also  disbelieve  in 
the  existence  of  angels  and  demons.  The  most 
noted  leaders  of  this  party,  are  Storr,  Rein- 
hard  , and  Ammon  , who  have  all  given  in  more 
or  less  to  the  system  of  accommodation  i.  e. , 
of  seeking  to  explain  away  tbe  wonders  of  re- 
velation to  the  level  of  human  reason1*. 

Theological  Education  in  Germany.  In  Pro- 
testant Germany,  those  who  intend  to  enter 
the  church,  commence  their  education  at  the 
gymnasium,  where  they  generally  remain  till 
their  eighteenth  year.  Here  they  are  taught 
Hebrew,  and  are  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion , generally  according  to  some  theologi- 
cal compendium , of  which  there  are  so  many 
for  the  use  of  students.  In  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasiums,  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  read  and  explained.  In  Wiirtemberg, 

* The  account  given  in  the  text  of  the  Supranatu- 
ralists , is  not  entirely  correct.  The  Supranaturalists 
in  Germany  correspond,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the 
term  Orthodox  in  England;  and  the  above  description 
of  their  tenets  does  not  apply  by  any  means  to  the 
mass  of  individuals  who  constitute  that  party.  Some 
of  them  may  entertain  peculiar  notions  as  to  original 
sin;  but  it  ought  not  to  have  been  so  broadly  affirmed, 
that  the  Supranaturalits  deny  so  essential  a doctrinee 
Or.  Hengstenberg,  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  representatives  of  this  Party  , and  is  the 
editor  of  a weekly  journal,  called  the  "Kvangelisch. 
Kirchen  Zeitung,"  which  may  , perhaps,  be  considered 
as  a recognised  interpreter  or  organ  of  these  opini- 
ons. — Dr.  Neander,  also  an  eminent  professor  at 
Berlin,  is  another  distinguished  writer  of  nearly  the 
same  views,  espousing  similar  doctrines,  but  expound- 
ing them  in  a more  subdued  form , and  in  a milder 
tone. 
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there  are  six  theological  seminaries,  of  which 
four  are  Protestant \y  and  to  which  all  young 
persons  intented  for  the  eliurch  are  sent*. 

The  Catholic  clergy  throughout  all  Germany 
are  educated  in  seminaries.  From  the  gymna- 
sium or  seminary,  the  student  passes  to  the 
university,  and  it  is  not  generally,  till  this  pe- 
riod, that  he  definitively  chooses  his  profession. 

In  Saxony,  Baden,  Hanover,  and  most  other 
German  states,  the  student  is  allowed  to  enter 
under  what  professor  he  pleases,  and  is  also 
permitted  to  spend  some  portion  of  his  acade- 
mical career  at  a foreign  university.  But  in 
Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Wiirtemberg,  both  the  for- 
mer privilege  (that  of  Horfreiheit ) and  the  lat- 
ter are  restricted  to  a certain  extent.  In  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  students  of  theology,  after  having 
spent  a certain  period  of  time  at  the  prepara- 
tory seminaries  above-mentioned,  are  removed 
to  a higher  one  at  Tubingen.  At  most  German 
universities,  the  students  are  initiated  into  the 
practice  of  the  ministry  by  lectures  and  homi- 
letic societies , which  latter  are  generally  direct- 
ed by  some  distinguished  teacher. 

The  theologians  have  to  pass  several  exami- 
nations, viz.  that  at  leaving  the  gymnasium, 
that  “ pro  candidatura and  that  “pro  minis- 
terio 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  academical  career, 
the  student  passes  his  examination  “ pro  candi- 

* We  may  here  remark  that  Wiirtemberg  has  pro- 
duced some  able  opponents  of  the  new  levelling  sys- 
tem in  religion.  Tubingen  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  only  university  which  has  not  departed  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
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datura,”  generally  called  “the  first  examina- 
tion” which  is  conducted  by  the  Professors  of 
the  theological  faculty  ; it  is  not  universal , but 
has  only  been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  aud  some 
other  states. 

A short  time  previously  to  his  receiving  an 
appointment  he  must  submit  to  the  grand  exa- 
mination “ pro  mi/iisterio ,”  which  is  conducted 
by  a select  number  of  members  of  the  consistory. 

At  these  two  last-mentioned  examinations, 
the  student  has  to  write  treatises  in  Latin  or 
German,  on  exegetic,  dogmatic,  or  historical 
subjects , to  answer  questions  put  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  examiners , to  preach  two  ser- 
mons before  the  latter,  and,  finally,  to  cate- 
chise children  on  any  given  religious  subject. 
From  the  period  of  his  grand  examination , to 
that  of  his  obtaining  a place  in  the  church, 
the  theologian  is  not  under  any  immediate  su- 
perintendence. He  is  generally  required,  how- 
ever, to  preach  once  a year  before  the  superin- 
tendant  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  resides,  and 
in  some  parts,  as  in  Saxe-Gotlia,  to  write  a. 
treatise  on  a religious  subject  proposed  by  the 
consistory. 

In  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  Hanover,  and  at 
Wittenberg  in  Prussia,  there  are  seminaries 
where  theologians,  after  having  passed  their 
final  examination , live  together  until  they  are 
called  to  the  ministry.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  become  tutors  in  gymnasiums,  private 
teachers,  and  (especially  in  Wiirtemberg)  assis- 
tants to  the  clergy.  In  order  to  keep  up  their 
theological  acquirements,  and  prepare  themsel- 
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ves  for  the  .exercise  of  the  clerical  functions, 
they  generally  form  private  homiletical  societies, 
presided  over,  in  most  cases,  hy  a superinten- 
dant.  After  the  theologian  has  been  appointed 
to  a living,  he  is  confirmed  by  the  consistory, 
and  enters  into  a certain  engagement  with  it. 
In  some  states,  the  young  minister  promises  to 
promulgate  no  doctrine  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Augsburg  confession;  in  others,  he  merely  pled- 
ges himself,  in  general  terms,  to  follow,  as 
his  guide,  the  Holy  Writ.  The  day  after  the 
confirmation,  he  is  ordained,  usually  by  the  su- 
perintendant , and  in  the  presence  of  a great 
number  of  clergymen. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  all  clergymen  have 
to  deliver  two  sermons  a year  before  the  super- 
intendent of  the  diocese.  In  the  Saxon  duchies, 
they  are  bound,  also,  to  write  one  or  more 
treatises  annually  on  theological  subjects. 

Constitution  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  As 
the  reformers  occupied  themselves  exclusively 
with  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church,  its 
secular  administration,  in  the  Protestant  states, 
fell , at  a very  early  period , into  the  hands  of 
the  respective  governments.  These  latter  estab- 
lished consistories,  which  since  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  have  gradually  increased 
in  authority,  so  as  finally  to  constitute  the  on- 
ly legislative  and  administrative  power  of  the 
Church.  As  they  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ments, they  were  of  course  more  or  less  depend- 
ant upon  them,  and  are  particularly  so  at  the 
present  day.  The  sunrnum  jus  circa  sacra  is 
exercised  by  a minister  of  the  crown,  assisted 
by  counsellors,  who  are  generally  members  of 
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t lie  consi.story.  This  is  the  case  in  Prussia, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Bavaria, 
amt  Wurtemberg.  But  the  power  of  the  minis- 
ter is  limited,  — Firstly,  by  the  consistories 
themselves,  which  are  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church,  and  which  in  some 
states,  as  in  Hanover,  are  formed  by  the  whole 
clergy  of  the  country;  — Secondly,  it  is  limited, 
as  in  Wurtemberg,  by  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  or  prelates  , who  maintain,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  independent  position ; — Thirdly, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  country  , forming 
the  diets,  as  in  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden 
and  Hesse,  where  the,  heads  of  the  Church 
have  permanent  seats  in  the  Chambers , and 
where  clergymen  are  eligible  as  deputies;  — 
Fourthly,  it  is  limited  by  synods.  In  Baden, 
general  synods  were  instituted  on  the  union  of 
the  two  churches  in  1821  , and  have  been  held 
twice;  viz.  , in  that  year,  and  in  1834.  In 
Bavaria  there  are  synods  every  fourth  year. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  of  course  very  differ- 
ently situated  to  the  Protestant.  In  the  former, 
wherever  established , the  supreme  authority  is 
shared,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  pope.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  left  it  to  the  different  go- 
vernments to  treat  separately  with  the  Pope  on 
eclessiastical  affairs.  [Accordingly  treaties  (con- 
cordats) were  entered  into  with  Rome,  by  Ba- 
varia in  1817,  by  Prussia  in  1821,  by  Wur- 
temberg and  Baden,  in  1830.  The  object  of 
these  treaties  was  to  define  the  limits  of  tem- 
poral and  papal  authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  Bavaria,  the  king  appoints  to  bishoprics  and 
archbishoprics,  but  the  clergy  are  allowed  to 
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be  in  direct  communication  with  Home.  In  Prus- 
sia, bishops  are  appointed  by  the  chapters,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  king;  the 
inferior  presentations  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pope  or  of  the  bishops.  * The  Catholic  clergy 
or  laity  are  permitted  to  communicate  with  Rome, 
hut  only  through  the  bishops  ami  the  govern- 
ment. The  treaties  at  present  existing  between 
the  smaller  Protestant  states  and  the  pope  are 
only  provisional  In  Hanover,  the  bishop  cannot 
be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the  chapters 
and  government , and  of  the  pope ; the  canons 
are  appointed  by  the  chapters,  the  bishops,  and 
the  government;  the  inferior  clergy  by  the  two 
consistories.  In  Saxony,  the  apostolic  vicarship 
and  its  consistory  are  now  under  the  immediate 
control  of  government;  In  Wurtemberg,  Hesse, 
and  Nassau,  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  some- 
what more  predominant  than  in  the  above-men- 
tioned states;  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  less  so.  In  Baden,  it  is  now 
decreed  that  Catholic  synods  are  to  be  held 

* To  illustrate  the  kind  of  authority  which  the  Pro- 
testant king  of  Prussia  possesses  over  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  his  dominions,  we  shall  instance  a 
very  recent  occurence.  The  king,  being  offended  with 
the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  issued  in 
November,  1837,  a decree,  ordering  him  to  quit  his 
see,  forbidding  any  persons  to  communicate  on  public 
affairs  with  him  under  heavy  penalties  , and  directing 
the  chapter  to  act  during  his  suspension.  The  decree 
begins  thus:  "The  archbishop  of  Cologne  has  attemp- 
ted, ever  since  his  election  to  that  see,  to  exercise 
his  functions  in  a manner  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  , as  , no  bishop 
has  ever  attempted,  and  as  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
any  of  the  states  of  Germany." 
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every  tenth  year  , in  the  presence  of  commission- 
ers appointed  by  government. 

In  Austria , the  archbishops  are  elected  by 
the  pope  and  the  government  conjointly : the 
bishops  by  the  latter  exclusively.  The  commu- 
nication of  the  clergy  with  Rome,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  pope,  are  subject  to  the  “Placet” 
of  the  government. 

The  highest  administrative  authorities  of  the 
Protestant  Church  are  the  consistories,  which 
are  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  government.  In  Prussia,  each  of 
the  eight  provinces  has  its  consistory,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  president  of  the  provincial 
government.  Each  consistory  has  two  depart- 
ments , that  of  ecclesiastical  and  that  of  scho- 
lastic affairs;  to  its  province,  also,  belongs  the 
drawing  up  of  statistical  reports  relative  to  pa- 
rochial registration.  The  jurisdiction  on  matri- 
monial affairs  has  been  transferred  to  the  secu- 
lar authorities,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Landrecht.  (Mo<lprn  Code  of  Common  Law). 
The  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  very 
unequally  divided  into  three  consistories;  that 
of  Dresden,  which  decides  on  all  generally  im- 
portant matters , and  which  is  called  the  su- 
preme consistory,  embracing  seven-eigths  of  the 
whole  country.  In  Saxony , jurisdiction  in  ma- 
trimonial affairs  still  appertains  to  the  consisto- 
ries. In  the  Saxon  duchies,  the  consistories 
have  a general  superintendant  as  their  spiritual 
head,  and  this  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part, 
throughout  Protestant  Germany.  In  Bavaria,  the 
Protestant  supreme  consistory  is  only  partially 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  government;  there 
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are  three  inferior  consistories.  In  Austria,  there 
is  one  consistory  at  Vienna  for  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches,  and  under  it  are  nine 
superintendants. 

The  highest  administrative  authorities  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  archbishops,  bishops,  iteans, 
&c.  In  the  Protestant  states,  the  highest  autho- 
rities of  the  Catholic  Church  are  arcubishops, 
bishops  and  consistories , as  in  Hanover , Prus- 
sia, Baden,  (Src. ; or  apostolic  vicars  and  con- 
sistories , as  in  Saxony. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  which  rank  next 
to  the  consistories  are  either  superintendants-ge- 
neral,  superintendants,  or  deans.  In  Hanover, 
there  are  fourteen  of  (he  former,  who  act  un- 
der the  consistories,  and  who  have  acting  un- 
der each  of  them,  ten  or  twelve  inspectors. 
Thus,  reckoning  the  population  of  Hanover  at 
1,400,000,  there  is  a superintendant- general 
to  every  100,000  inhabitants,  and  an  inspector 
to  every  10,000.  An  inspectorship  generally 
comprehends  from  ten  to  fifteen  parishes.  In 
Hesse,  there  are  four  consistories,  twelve  su- 
perintemiants  - general , and  seventy  superinten- 
dants. The  Protestant  population  being  560,000, 
there  is  one  superintendant- general  to  every 
46,000  inhabitants,  and  one  superintendant  to 
every  8,000.  In  Wurtemberg  there  are,  one 
consistory,  six  prelats,  fifty  deaneries,  and 
eight  hundred  and  sixty- five  parishes.  Thus, 
the  Protestant  population  amounting  to  1,660,000, 
there  is  one  prelate  to  276,666  inhabitants, 
and  one  dean  to  33,200.  In  Saxony  there  are 
thirty  superintendants,  or  one  to  every  51,666 
inhabitants. 
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Prussia.  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  number  of  the  Protestant  ministers.  The  Ca- 
tholic population  amounts  to  4,816,813;  and 
there  are  3,200  Catholic  parishes,  thus  there 
are  1,505  persons  to  each  parish.  Saxony:  (n 
this  country  there  is  one  Lutheran  minister  to 
1,600  inhabitants,  and  one  Catholic  minister  to 
433.  In  Saxe-Altenburg , there  is  one  minister 
to  800  inhabitants;  in  Hanover , one  to  1,146 
amongst  the  Lutherans,  one  to  490  in  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  one  to  710  amongst  the 
Catholics.  In  Wur  Lemberg,  there  is  one  Luthe- 
ran minister  to  1,300  inhabitants,  and  one  Ca- 
tholic to  628.  In  Catholic  Austria  , there  is 
one  ecclesiastic  to  500  inhabitants:  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  there  are  2,035  parishes , and 
815  persons  to  each  parish;  of  the  Lutherans 
there  are  807  parishes  and  1,400  persons  to 
each  parish;  there  are  50,000  Unitarians,  who 
have  111  ministers,  which  is  one  minister  to 
459  individuals.  In  Harariu,  there  is  one  mi- 
nister to  1,000  inhabitants  among  the  Catholics, 
and  one  to  914  among  the  Protestants. 

Church- Property  in  the  Protestant  States.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  church-property  in  Ger- 
many was  seized  upon  by  the  governments, 
when  the  monasteries  were  secularized  at  the 
Reformation  ; another  portion  , consisting  of 
ground-rent,  has,  for  some  time,  never  been 
realized , and  finally , a part  has  been  expended 
(as  in  Saxony,)  for  the  estabiishement  of  schools, 
and  on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  However , the 
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little  landed  property  belonging  to  each  pariah- 
cliurch,  has,  for  the  most  part,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  clergy,  and  is  now  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  income. 

In  most  livings,  there  is  a parsonage -house, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  Tithes 
are  very  common,  and  the  value  of  them  some- 
times equals  that  of  the  church  - lands.  The 
clergymen  has  also  certain  fees , on  the  occa- 
sion of  marriages,  baptisms,  burials  and  confir- 
mations Ohese  are  called  Accidenzien ).  Where 
the  income  from  these  sources  is  too  limited, 
the  government  makes  up  the  deficiency.  In 
some,  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  customary,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  to  make  presents  to  the  clergymen. 
On  the  whole,  in  Protestant  Germany,  the  in- 
comes of  the  country  - clergy  vary  from  350  to 
800  dollars;  some  have  less  than  the  former 
sum,  and  some  as  much  as  1,000,  1,200,  or 
1,600  dollars.  The  value  of  a living  often  de- 
pends on  the  price  of  corn,  and  on  the  profit 
which  the  clergyman  is  capable  of  drawing  from 
his  glebe-lands.  The  livings  in  towns  are  so- 
mewhat more  valuable,  varying  from  450  to 
1,000  dollars  on  an  average.  The  two  most  va- 
luable livings  in  Saxony  are  of  4,000  dollars  a 
year,  but,  in  both  cases,  this  income  is  chiefly 
derived  from  fees. 

In  no  part  of  Germany,  has  the  church- pro- 
perty been  better  preserved  from  spoliation  than 
in  Hanover,  where  consequently,  the  clergy  are 
better  paid.  In  Wurtemberg,  the  property  of 
the  church  has  been  consolidated,  and  applied 
not  only  to  ecclessiastical  purposes,  but  to  the 
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establishment  of  schools , ami  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Moreover,  in  1806,  it  was  united 
with  the  royal  domains,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  administration.  The  lands  attached  to  the 
country  - churches  have  not,  however,  shared 
this  fate,  but  are  under  the  control  of  eccle- 
siastical commissioners.  In  Nassau,  the  average 
value  of  livings  is  from  600  to  1,800  florins, 
of  deaneries  from  1,300  to  1,800;  the  Protes- 
tant bishop  has  an  income  of  3,000  florins.  In 
Prussia,  the  government  pays  out  of  the  trea- 
sury to  the  support  of  the  church,  2,326,000 
dollars  annually. 

Cl lurch  - Property  in  the  Catholic  States.  In 
Austria,  not  only  are  the  clergy  taxed  in  common 
with  the  lay  citizens , but  particular  imposts 
are  laid  upon  their  body.  The  value  of  the 
church-property  in  this  empire  is  200,000,000 
florins;  besides  a fund  called  the  Heligious  Fund, 
Constituted  by  the  purchase -money  of  church-, 
property  (monasteries  , «£*c.)  sold  by  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph,  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  two 
and  a half  millions  of  florins.  In  Bavaria,  the 
archbishop  has  an  income  of  20,000  florins,  and 
the  bishops  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  florins. 

Church-Patronage.  In  Germany,  the  greater 
number  of  church- presentations  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  governments,  only  a fourth  part 
being  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  In 
Hanover,  219  only  out  of  852  livings  are  in 
the  gift  of  private  patrons.  The  latter  are  ge- 
nerally noblemen.  large  landed  proprietors,  ma- 
gistrates , or  superintendants.  Before  a minis- 
ter is  definitively  appointed  by  government,  the 
ecclesiastical  superintendant  of  the  district  de- 
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mamls  of  the  congregation,  whether  they  have 
any  objection  to  the  character  or  doctrines  of 
the  individual  to  whose  care  their  spiritual  in- 
terests are  about  to  be  confided.  But  this  is, 
in  general,  a mere  form.  Advantage,  however, 
has  been  taken  of  it , in  one  are  two  cases, 
since  1830,  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

* Saiai'ies  of  Clergymen  who  are  not  of  the  es- 
tablished Church.  — In  most  Protestant  states, 
the  Catholic  and  the  Established  churches  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing.  But  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  former  persuasion  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  the  latter,  and  as,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  celibacy,  their  wants  are 
fewer,  their  incomes  are  generally  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  dignitaries  are  much 
better  paid  than  the  Protestant  ones.  In  Rhenish 
Prussia,  the  Catholic  arcv bishops  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  12,000  dollars,'  the  bishops  of 
8,000,  the  deans  of  1,800  or  2,000,  the  ca- 
nons of  1,000  or  1,200.  This  money  -is  now 
paid  out  -of  the  treasury  ; the  estates  from  which 
these  dignitaries  formerly  derived  their  incomes 
having  all  been  secularized.  In  Saxony,  where 
the  ruling  family  is  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
though  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  Pro- 
testant, the  clergy  of  the  former  persuasion  are 
so  well  paid,  as  to  cause  great  jealousy  amongst 
those  who  are  followers  of  the  latter.  In  Han- 
over, and  in  Hesse  - Cassel,  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  equally  well  paid  with  the  Protestant,  though 
this  is  not  the  case  in  VCurtemberg  and  Baden. 

• In  Austria , the  Protestant  clergy  are  pro- 
ided  for  by  their  congregations,  which  have 
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also  to  pay  the  jura  stolae  to  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  Bavaria , the  expenses  of  the  Protestant 
church  are  defrayed  hy  the  government. 

We  believe  that  the  Jews  throughout  Ger- 
many are  obliged,  themselves,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  worship. 

RKMUIOVS  SKCTS  IN  OKKMANY. 

Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brothers.  _ Some  of 
this  sect,  the  descendants  of  the  Taborites, 
who  were  the  more  strict  amongst  the  Hussites, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Germany.  At  Berlin 
and  Dresden,  there  are  small  congregations  of 
them ; also  in  Moravia , Silesia , and  Upper  Lu- 
saka. In  matters  of  doctrine , their  only  autho- 
rity is  the  Bible  , which  they  explain  according 
to  the  Augustinian  theory.  In  reference  to  their 
progress  in  religious  experience,  they  are  divi- 
ded into  beginners,  advancing,  and  perfect  Chris- 
tians; they  admit  the  presence  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper,  but  in  a 
mystical  manner;  and  they  have  a very  strict 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Socinians.  — The  head -quarters  of  this  sect 
are  in  Transylvania.  A few  of  them  settled  in 
Prussia,  in  1772,  and  formed  two  congregations, 
at  nudau  and  at  Andreaswalde;  that  of  the 
latter  place , however , is  the  only  one  which 
exists  at  present. 

Mennonites.  — In  the  year  1820,  2000  Men- 
nonites  settled  in  Schleswig,  and  built  the  town 
of  Friedrichstadt.  They  call  themselves  Tauf~ 
gesinnte.  In  1830,  some  people  in  Mecklenburg, 
who  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  Mennonites, 
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rejected  the  baptism  of  infants,  but  the  govern- 
ment interfered , and  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  new  doctrines. 

The  Pietists , properly  so  called , were  the 
followers  of  Spener,  and  resided  principally  at 
Halle.  As  a sect,  they  are  now  extinct,  but 
the  term  is  still  applied  to  the  more  mystical 
and  zealous  Protestants,  who  are  scattered  over 
the  whole  north  of  Germany  and  whose  opinions 
are  advocated  at  the  present  day  by  Professor 
Tlioiuck  of  Halle. 

Herrnhuters.  — The  Herrnhuters  were  origi- 
nally Moravian  fugitives,  who  settled,  in  1722, 
at  Berthelsdorf , the  estate  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  who  shortly  after  their  arrival  formed 
them  into  a community,  \Vhich  was  recognised 
by  the  Saxou  government.  Their  creed  is  that 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  Their  principal  con- 
gregations are  at  Herrnliuth,  Berthelsdorf,  Niesky, 
Neudietendorf,  Ebersdorf , Gnadau  and  Neuwied. 
They  differ  from  the  pietists  and  metliodists  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  that  a vehement  contri- 
tion is  necessary  to  regeneration.  Every  con- 
gregation is  divided  into  choruses,  according 
to  the  various  ages  and  sexes  of  its  members. 
Sinners  and  lukewarm  professors  are  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  a gradual  discipline. 

Schwedenborgians.  — Sehwedenborg  has  a 

* The  Pietists  formerly  bore  to  the  Lutheran  church 
the  same  relation  which  the  so-called  Evangelical  por- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  bears  to  the  general 
community  of  that  church.  They  placed  a greater 
stress  upon  certain  tenets  than  did  the  old  orthodox 
body:  their  influence  appears  to  have  been  at  Prst 
beneficial,  so  long  as  Spener  and  Frauke  survived;  but 
they  soon  degenerated. 
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few  followers  in  Wurtemberg,  where  lately  Ta- 
fel,  of  the  Royal  Library,  Hofacker,  ami  others, 
publicly  espoused  his  doctrines.  Schwedenborg 
was  a sort  of  mystical  Rationalists,  rejecting 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Ato- 
nement. 

Other  sects  which  may  be  mentioned , but 
which  are  now  either  extinct,  or  nearly  so,  are 
the  Gic/Uelians , or  followers  of  Gichtel,  a mys- 
tic ofRatisbon;  the  Schwenkfeldhins , in  Silesia  ; 
the  Manhardisls , separatists  from  the  Catholic 
church  in  Tyrol,  who  rejected  the  priests  that 
had  submitted  to  Napoleon  ; and  the  Philalelhes, 
a deistical  sect  at  Kiel. 

In  addition  to  the  German  sources  above  in- 
dicated, we  must  refer  those  who  are  desirous 
of  deeper  information  on  (he  subject  of  Ra- 
tionalism, and  of  the  German  school  of  theo- 
logy, to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Rose,  the  respec- 
ted Principal  of  King’s  College;  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford;  of  Professor 
Hoppus,  of  the  London  University;  to  two  re- 
cent articles  in  the  “Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review,”  (October,  1837,  and  January, 
1838) ; to  “A  Concise  View  of  the  Universities 
in  Germany  , ” by  Edward  Robinson  , Professor 
at  Andover,  U.  S. ; to  the  article  “Rationalis- 
mus  ” in  the  Conversations  - Lex  ikon , and  to 
scattered  views  in  most  modern  German  theo- 
logical writings. 

In  order  to  afford  a fuller  illustration  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  Prussia,  we  subjoin  some 
of  the  statements  furnished  by  Mr.  Hoffmann 
on  this  head  to  the  British  government  in  1835 

“The  ministerial  department  for  ecdesiastica 
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affairs  is  the  central  authority  for  all  religious 
matters , including  also  the  Jewish  worship  ; as 
also  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  episcopal  au- 
thority over  the  Protestant  church.  Each  pro- 
vince has  in  addition  its  consistory , subordinate 
to  the  ministerial  department,  to  watch  over 
the  alTairs  regarding  the  Protestant  faith  and 
worship.  The  consistory  includes  only  members 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  is  presided  over 
by  the  highest  * civil  authority  of  the  province, 
the  chief  president  COber-Prasidenf).  The  su- 
perintendant  - general  is  a privileged  member  of 
this  hoard. 

“By  the  right  of  patronage  the  King  confers 
a number  of  livings  and  other  clerical  offices 
in  all  provinces  among  both  confessions.  By 
his  episcopal  power,  he  appoints  the  .Protestant 
superintendants  - general , and  members  of  the 
consistory.  By  an  imtult  implicitly  contained 
in  the  bull  De  salute  animarum , the  king  like- 
wise appoints  the  Catholic  cathedral  provosts, 
and  fills  up  those  canonries  which  become  va- 
cant in  mense  papal i , but  in  this  case  the  see 
of  Rome  gives  the  protista , or  the  institution. 

“The  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  is  re- 
gulated by  the  bpU  Dc  salute  animarum  of  1821, 
(Preussische  Qesetz-Sammlung  of  1821,  No.  12.), 
that  is  to  say,  the  chapter  has  the  right  of 
election.  The  difference  between  election  and 
postulation  is  abrogated , and  therefore  every 
ecclesiastic,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  chapter 
or  diocese  or  not,  is  eligible,  even  foreign 
clergymen,  but  only  after  a previous  royal  per- 
mission. contemporary  brief  of  Pope  Pius 
VII.  obliges  the  chapters  lo  elect  personam  regi 
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grul am.  The  king  fixes  the  day  of  election 
within  the  canonical  term.  lie  sends  a commis- 
sioner, who  takes  no  part  in  the  canonical  af- 
fairs of  (he  election,  but  assumes,  notwitli-* 
standing,  the  initiative,  by  declaring  to  the 
members  of  the  chapter,  the  intentions  of  the 
crown.  By  these  means,  not  only  has  the  elec- 
tion of  an  individual  disliked  by  the  court  heeir 
avoided,  but  the  choice  falls  always  on  those 
whose  promotion  to  the  rank  of  bishop  the 
court  had  in  view.  The  person  canonically  cho- 
sen receives  his  confirmation  from  the  Pope, 
and  the  approbation  from  the  Sovereign.  The 
Pope  is  required  to  entrust  a Prussian  prelate 
with  the  consecration. 

“The  Landrecht,  65.  tit.  2,  vol.  ii. , pro- 
vides that  ordination  can  only  be  given  to  a 
clerical  office  which  affords  a maintenance.  Ac- 
cordingly, ordination,  even  in  the  Catholic 
church,  is  ouly  granted  upon  proof  of  the  right- 
of  admission  according  to  the  canonical  law,  and 
is  besides  restricted  by  a regulation,  obliging 
the  bishops  to  deliver  a list  of  the  candidates 
or  ordination,  and  to  declare  the  necessity  for 
them,  to  the  chief  president  of  the  province. 
There  is,  however,  rather  a scarcity  than  a 
superabundance  of  Catholic  clergymen.  Nobody, 
without  a special  permission,  is  permitted  to 
be  ordained  abroad.  — Landrecht,  vol.  ii.  tit.  2, 

S 64. 

“There  exist  no  general  rules  respecting  the 
support  of  the  clergy.  Only  the  incomes  of 
the  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  fixed  by  the  bull 
De  salute  animarum,  namely,  for  the  archbishops 
and  prince-bishop  of  Breslau  at  12,000  Prus 
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sian  dollars;  (about  1750/.);  for  the  other 
bishops  8,000  Prussian  dollars,  for  the  digni- 
taries of  cathedral  chapters  respectively,  2,000, 
,1,800 , 1,400  Prussian  dollars ; and  for  canons 
or  prebends,  respectively,  1,200,  1,000  and  800 
Prussian  dollars  , besides  house-room.  The  in- 
comes of  all  other  livings,  either  of  the  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic  church,  are  very  different. 
The  clergyman  receives  his  income  either  in 
kind  or  in  money.  It  is  paid  in  kind  when  it 
arises  from  a 'real  estate  belonging  to  his  be- 
nefice, which  he  manages  himself,  or  when  it  is 
rendered  to  him  by  landed  propietors.  Of  the 
same  kind  are  tithes  , rents  , and  other  payments 
from  land.  The  money  - income  of  the  clergy 
arises  partly  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
crown , or  of  the  parishes , either  as  a salary 
or  compensation  for  appropriated  lands  or  ground- 
rents  , or  as  rents  from  private  estates , or  from 
endowments  laid  out  at  interest.  The  crown 
has  undertaken  the  above-mentioned  payment 
of  the  Catholic  dignitaries,  since  their  landed 
property  had  been  appropriated  to  the  public 
revenue.  In  the  Trans  - Rhenane  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where,  during  the  French  sway,  the 
church  - property  was  seized  and  chiefly  aliena- 
ted, the  crown  pays  a salary  to  the  clergy,  as 
a compensation , according  to  a concordat e en- 
tered into  by  the  French  consular  government 
with  Pope  Pius  VII. 

“ The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  proceeds  in 
general  from  the  pecular  endowment  of  each 
congregation.  Where  this  not  the  case , the 
congregation  that  desires  the  service  of  a cler- 
gyman, is  responsible  for  his  maintenance.  The 
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government  n general  Is  not-  obliged  to  guaran- 
tee the  salary  of  the  clergy  of  either  confes- 
sion. Where  such  is  the  case,  a special  legal 
right,  or  a special  liberality,  is  supposed.  Ne+- 
vertheless,  the  number  of  parishes  is  not  small, 
which  in  this  case  enjoy  a support  out  of  the 
public  funds  , by  the  favour  of  the  king. 

“In  general  every  parish  possesses  a place 
of  worship  for  its  exclusive  use.  The  case  is 
called  a simultaneum,  when  two  congregation 
of  different  confessions  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  same  building  for  divine  service;  which 
is  very  rare , and  then  generally  depends  on  old 
usage.  In  the  Trans-Rhenane  part  of  the  king- 
dom , it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

“ In  general  every  church  has  its  own  fund 
(bona  fabrica),  out  of  which  it  has  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building , repairing , and  the  ex- 
penses caused  by  divine  service.  Where  this  is. 
not  the  case , the  subsidiary  obligation  falls, 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  the  provincial  or  local  law,  either  upon  the 
beneliccd  clergyman , if  he  has  more  than  a suf- 
licient  living  ( conyruam ),  or  the  parish,  if 
there  is  no  patron , or  the  patron  together  with 
the  parish,  or  the  patron  exclusively,  or  the 
proprietor  of  the  church  tithes  (decimator) , or 
the  civil  commune.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity 
the  assistance  of  government  is  accorded,  but 
only  as  a bounty,  if  there  be  no  special  legal 
ground  providing  for  it.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY.. 

UENKHAL  VIEW  OK  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  ACADEMICAL 
REGULATIONS.  TRANSLATION  OK  THE  PROSPKC- 
TI'S  OK  LECTURES  DEI.IVKHED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
. OK  GOTTINGEN.  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE 
MODE  OK  LIKE  AT  A GERMAN  UNIVERSITY.  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS.  GYMNASIUMS,  LYCEUMS,  PK- 
DAGOGIUMS.  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRIA.  SYSTEM  OK 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA.  NOHMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  undeniable,  that  no  country  possesses 
so  ample  a provision  for  the  education  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  in  all  sciences  and  arts,  as 
Germany.  It  is  in  this  country,  then,  that  the 
results  of  education  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously ascertained  and  weighed.  Some  may  ob- 
serve, in  answer  to  this,  that  the  want  of  free 
institutions,  and  of  an  unshackled  development 
of  mind,  is  an  obstacle  to  a full  statement  of, 
and  decision  upon,  the  results.  This  may  he 
true,  to  a certain  degree,  — but  the  fact  with 
which  we  set  out,  remains  unaltered.  A singu- 
lar contrast  exists  between  the  tendency  and 
the  consequence  of  an  English  and  a German 
education.  The  German  education  Is  particu- 
larly engrossed  with  the  physical  and  practical 
sciences ; the  English  one  is  rather  occupied 
with  theological  and  moral  principles,  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  ancient  classics,  with  poetry 
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and  rhetoric.  -Yet  in  tlie  end,  the  Englishman 
becomes  most  practical,  and  the  German  (he 
most  theoretical  and  sentimental. 

The  facility  with  which  the  highest  education 
may  be  obtained  in  Germany,  naturally  intro- 
duces into  the  arena  of  life  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  candidates  for  its  higher  prizes,  too 
many  of  whom  finally  obtain  disappointment,  if 
not  entire  destitution,  while  not  a few  bury 
their  obscure  heart-burnings  in  the  chance  pit- 
tance afforded  by  foreign  countries,  already 
overstocked  with  aspirants  of  indigenous  origin. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  ten  recent  years,  the 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen  has  doubled  in 
Prussia,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
has  tripled ; the  lawyers  have  increased  one- 
fourth,  but  the  doctors  of  medicine  only  one- 
seventh.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  there 
was  one  lawyer  in  12,600  inhabitants,  at  the 
end  there  was  one  in  8,562;  there  was  one 
doctor  of  medicine,  at  the  beginning,  in  27,000 
souls,  and  at  last  one  in  25,205.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  of  students  there  was 
recently  in  Prussia  so  many  as 
One  student  of  theology  in  442  inhabitants. 

„ „ law'  in  822  „ „ * 

„ ,,  medicine  in  5660  ,,  ,, 

But  the  state  in  Prussia  only  requires  — 

One  clergyman  for  ....  . 1,350  inhabitants 

One  lawyer  for 822  „ „ * 

One  doctor  of  medicine  for  3,516  ,,  „ 

How  many  of  those  now  employed  must  accor- 

* This  is  evidently  an  error,  as  in  Prussia  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  is  at  least  as  much  overstocked  as 
any  other; 
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dingly  die  or  retreat,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  forthcoming!  In  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany  the  prospect  is  still  more  dishearten- 
ing. In  the  duchy  of  Baden,  only  eight  va- 
cancies annually  occur  of  offices  in  the  law, 
epjoying  a fixed  salary,  while  so  many  as  forty- 
six  candidates  present  themselves  annually  for 
examination;  and  there  are  already  so  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  - one  candidates  exa- 
mined and  approved,  and  awaiting  the  long- 
deferred  turn.  * 

The  German  governments  being  aware  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  must  result  from 
too  great  a number  of  individuals  entering 
on  the  study  of  the  learned  professions,  have  of 
late  introduced  some  restrictive  measures  in 
that  respect,  while  they  have  at  the  same 
time  encouraged,  by  all  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  entering  of  young  people  in  com- 
merce or  some  trade. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  universities  of 
Germany,  with  the  year  of  their  foundation, 
the  faculties  in  which  the  most  eminent  of  them 
excell,  the  number  of  professors  attached  to 
each,  and  the  average  number  of  students  at- 
tending them. 

* Schiin , Allgcmeine  Gcschichte  und  Statiatik  der 
Kuropaischen  Civilisation.  (Leipzig  1833),  pag.  183. 
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304  kducation  in  gkumany. 

The  sums  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  uni- 
versities , by  their  respective  states , is  not  large. 
The  professors,  derive  their  chief  emolument  from 
the  students  who  attend  their  private  courses; 
they  are  hence  stimulated  to  extend  their  repu- 
tation, to  diffuse  themselves,  and  to  compete 
with  each  other.  Their  energies  are  thus  awaken- 
ed and  sustained,  but  a certain  portion  of  in- 
dependence of  character  is  endangered.  The  sa- 
lary alloted  to  the  professors  is  not  uniform, 
but  fluctuates  according  to  the  reputation  of  the 
individual,  and  to  other  circumstances. 

A few  years  since  it  was  decreed  in  Hano- 
ver, that  no  youth  shall  commence  the  study 
of  any  of  the  faculties,  until  he  have  passed 
a previous  examination.  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,-  and 
History  form  the  basis  of  this  examination:  part 
of  it  is  viva  voce,  and  part  on  paper.  An  exer- 
cise is  performed  in  writing  in  each  of  the  four 
languages.  If  the  student  is  deficient,  he  is 
rejected,  and  is  prevented  for  the  present  from 
commencing  the  study  of  his  faculty.  This  pre- 
vious rejection  often  occurs.  If  suocesful,  he 
may  begin  his  studies , which  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  student  must  be  continued  during  three 
years  and  a half.  He  must  attend  both  the 
winter  and  summer  courses.  There  are  two 
short  vacations  only  in  the  year;  about  five 
weeks  at  Easter , and  five  at  Michaelmas.  The 
order  in  which  the  different  lectures  are  attended 
is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  stu- 
dent. He  may  begin  with  botany  or  with  ob- 
stetrics, according  to  his  own  inclination.  On 
going  up  for  his  final  examination  for  a degree, 
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he  produces  certificates  of  having  attended,  at 
least , one  course  of  the  most  indispensable 
branches : auxiliary  departments  are  not  so  ri- 
gidly enforced.  A student,  for  instance,  is  not 
obliged  to  produce  certificates  of  attendance  of 
the  surgical  clinic,  or  on  the  principles  of  sur- 
gery; but  anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
botany,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  are  as 
indispensable.  A single  examination  conducts 
the  student  to  his  degreee:  it  lasts  five  hours, 
and  is  now  entirely  carried  on  in  the  German 
language.  The  principal  professors  of  each  fa- 
culty are  present:  the  examination  takes  place 
in  private,  at  the  house  of  the  dean  of  the  fa- 
culty , who  is  changed  every  year.  No  part  of 
the  examination  is  in  writing,  unless  a prescrip- 
tion is  demanded  of  the  student.  Having  pass- 
ed through  this  ordeal , the  student  delivers  a 
thesis  in  public,  in  Latin,  and  chooses  three 
opponents  in  general , who  carry  on  a public 
discussion,  if  they  think  proper.  The  expense  of 
a degree  is  about  25/.  Still,  after  having  per- 
formed all  these  duties,  the  graduate  cannot 
practise  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  until  he 
has  undergone  another  examination  at  the  me- 
tropolis, — this  is  called  the  State- (Staate-J 
examen , and  costs  about  two  pounds  more. 
This  examination  lasts  about  three  hours,  and 
comprehends  nearly  the  same  subjects  as  those 
required  at  Gottingen.  In  addition  to  viva  voce 
questions , he  performs  three  manuscript  exer- 
cises, for  the  inspection  of  the  state-commissio- 
ners at  Hanover.  A nearly  similar  course  of 
study  prevails  in  the  universities  of  all  the 
German  slates.  With  respect  to  the  lime  and 
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the  expenses  of  an  examination  for  the  degree 
in  the  other  faculties  they  vary  acording  to  the 
different  studies  ; that  of  medicine  may  at  all 
events  he  considered  the  most  expensive  of 
them  all. 

The  following  is  a literal  translation  of  the 
Latin  prospectus  of  the  lectures  delivered  at 
the  university  of  Gottingen,  during  a recent 
winter  sessions:  — 

FACVl.TY  OF  TH150I.0GY. 

Theo.  Jac.  Planch,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
P.  P.  0.,  will  treat  of  and  expound,  God  wil- 
ling and  giving  him  strength,  in  the  present 
winter  - semester , h.  iii.  — ix. , Encyclopce- 
diac  Theology,  taking  as  a guide  his  Compen- 
dium, written  for  the  use  of  his  lectures  in 
1831  entitled  Grundriss  der  Theologischen  En- 
cyclopcedie,  now  published  by  Ruprecht  and 
Vandenhoeck;  and  h.  xi.  — xii.,  he  will  treat 
of  the  first  part  of  Ecclesiastical  llistoi'y;  on 
both  subjects  he  will  lecture  four  limes  a week 

D.  David  J.  Pott,  P.  P.  O.,  will  interpret 
privatim  h.  ix — x. , the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
St.  John,  with  copious  digressions  on  the  prin- 
cipal opinions  of  the  Jews  as  occurring  in  the 
New  Testament;  h.  x. — xi. , he  will  expound  the 
Psalms , treating  also  of  their  grammatical  con- 
struction; h.  ii. — iii.,  he  will  lecture  on  the 
Homiletic  Art , and  will  also  continue  to  regu- 
late the  different  exercises  of  the  scholars  of 
the  Royal  Homiletic  Seminary. 

Henry  Planck,  Dr.  and  P.  P.  O. , announces 
six  private  lectures  per  week,  to  form  the  other 
part  of  his  exegetic  course,  including  the  writ- 
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ings  of  <87.  John,  the  Got* pel , and  the  Epistles; 
li.  ix. — x.  j be  will  lecture  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ; It.  xi. — xii. , lie  will  give  an  historico- 
critical  introduction  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Xeic  Testament.  He  will  also  continue,  in  his 
usual  manner , to  regulate  the  exercises  of  the 
Theological  Society. 

G.  C.  F.  Liicke,  Dr.  and  1\  1\  O.,  Privatim: 
I h.  ix. , he  will  interpret , in  six  lessons  week- 
ly, the  Epistles  of  <87.  Paul  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  Galatians,  Homans,  and  Philippians , giving 
first  an  introduction  to  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles; 
2.  h.  xi. , he  will  teach  the  Christian  Dogma- 
tic in  six  lessons  weekly ; he  will  also  hold 
conferences  with  his  class  on  dogmatic  ques- 
tions at  a convenient  .hour.  Publice:  he  will  con- 
tinue, in  his  usual  way,  to  regulate  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Latin  Theological  Society  on  Thurs- 
days, at  seven  in  the  evening. 

J.  G.  L,  Ginsele,  Dr.  and  P.  P.  0.,  will  give 
the  second  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  six 
times  a week,  h.  vili. ; the  History  of  Dog- 
mas five  times,  h.  v. 

J.  P.  TrefFurt,  Dr. , Honorary  Prof.,  will  deli- 
ver, privatim.  1.  h.  i. — ii. , on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days and  Fridays,  the  Precepts  of  the  Cateche- 
tical Art,  with  the  first  practical  exercises;  2. 
h.  ix. — x.,  five  times  weekly,  Pastoral  Theolo- 
gy, with  an  outline  of  Protestant  Ecclesiastical 
Lair,  as  far  as  a knowledge  of  it  seems  neces- 
sary for  a minister  of  tlio  Divine  word.  In 
both  courses  of  lectures,  he  will  use  his  Con-, 
spectus,  Tabell.  Lei t fade n zu  Academ.  Vorlesuu- 
gen  iiber  die  PastoraUehre,  published  1825';  pub- 
lice:  h.  i.— -ii. , twice  weekly,  he  will  continue 
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in  Ills  usual  way  to  regulate  the  exercises  of 
the  Catechetical  Seminary. 

FACI’I.TY  OK  I.AW. 

G.  J.  F.  Meister,  h.  x. — xi. , will  teach  from 
his  Compendium  Criminal  Law,  including  Cri- 
minal Process,  h.  iii. — iv. , he  will  deliver  tho 
Theory  of  the  Civil  Process,  according  to  the 
text  of  Martini. 

G.  Hugo,  h.  viii. , will  give  the  History  of 
Civil  Imw ; h.  x. , the  Encyclopaedia  of  Law, 
leaving  his  books  for  private  study. 

Anton.  Bauer,  D.,  h.  xi.— xii.,  will  teach  the 
Institutions  of  Roman  Law,  according  to  the 
text  of  Waldeck;  h.  x.  — xi.  Criminal  Law, 
from  his  Compendium;  h.  ii. — iii.,  four  times  a 
week.  Natural  Law  from  the  third  edition  of 
his  Compendium;  h.  viii. — ix.,  four  times  a 
week,  he  will  expound  to  the  Nassau  students, 
The  constitution  and  administration  of  the  du- 
chy of  Nassau. 

F.  Bergmann,  Cr.,  h.  ix.,  four  times  a week, 
will  hold  his  class  of  practical  law  ( processu - 
ale  practicum J li.  ix. , three  times  a week  he 
will  institute  pleadings  with  the  assistance  of 
his  book,  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  in  die  Praxis 
des  Civil-Processes  $c.;  h.  i. , five  times  a 
week,  he  will  deliver  the  Hanoverian  Common 
Imw. 

J.  F.  L.  -Goeschen,  I>r.,  h.  ix. — x. , and  h. 
xi. — xii.,  will  lecture  on  the  Pandects,  from 
the  newr  edition  of  liis  book;  h.  i. — ii. , he  will 
give  the  History  and  Antupiities  of  the  Roman 
Imw,  chiefly  of  the  Common  Iaiw. 
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G.  G.  Albrecht , h..  xi. , will  lecture  six  times 
a week  on  German  Public  Imw;  li.  ii.,  five  ti- 
mes weekly,  oil  tlie  History  of  German  Law, 
both  IHiblic  and  Private. 

F.  Bluine,  13r.,  li.  ix. — xi.,  will  teach  the 
doctrine  of  Pandects,  daily,  from  his  book, 
Grundriss  des  Pandectenrechts;  h.  iii: , he  will 
interpret  the  first  books  of  the  Digest*  of  Jus- 
tnian,  after  giving  a History  of  the  Digests. 

PACUI.TY  OK  MEDICINE. 

J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Dr.,  b.  viii. — ix.,  four  ti- 
mes a week,  will  lecture  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy; h.  iii. — iv. , on  Natural  History. 

C.  Himly,  Dr.,  h.  x. . six  times  a week,  will 
expound  the  more  special  Nosology  and  Thera- 
peutics of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  uropoietic 
and  other  systems ; h.  xi. , daily,  will  give  Cli- 
nical and  Medico-Chirurgical  Instructions,  in 
the  hospital , and  in  private  houses  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood , in  the  manner  described  in 
his  book,  Verfassung  der  Med.  Chir.  Klinik  zu 
Gottingen,  1803.  Privatissime , at  convenient 
hours,  he  will  instruct  in  the  Operative  Surge- 
ry of  the  Eye.  and  Ear. 

H.  Schrader,  Dr.,  h.  ii. — iii.,  four  times  a 
week,  will  treat  of  the  Pharmacological  part 
of  Materia  Medica;  h.  xi. — xii. , twice  weekly, 
he  will  lecture  on  the  Linnsean  Cryptogamia; 
and,  also,  twice  weekly,  h.  ii. — iii.,  on  Vege- 
table Anatomy  and  Physiology;  h.  xi. — xii.,  on 
"Wednesdays,  he  will  show  the  rarer  plants 
which  are  cultivated  in  the  hothouses  of  the 
Botanical  Garden.  At  the  accustomed  hours  he 
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will  institute  Botanical  Excursions  towards 
furthering  the  knowledge  of  'cryptogamic  plants. 

C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck , Dr.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Surgery,  h.  i. — ii. , will  give  Anato- 
mical demonstrations , according  to  his  book, 
( Anal . Handbuch,  tabellarisch  entworfen ,)  in 
which  he  will  go  through  Splanchnology , Angi- 
ology  and  Neurology , and  which  he  will  illus- 
trate by  his  Anatomical  plates;  h.  ii. — iv.,  he 
will  instruct  his  class  in  the  Art  of  Dissection; 
h.  vi. — vil.  p.  m.,  he  will  lecture  on  the  second 
part  of  Surgery;  h.  ix. — x. , he  will  direct  the 
clinical  surgical  exercises  in  the  Surgical  Hos- 
pital ; privatissime , he  will  give  a course  of 
Manual  Surgery , and  a course  of  Operative  Ocu- 
lar Surgery. 

F.  Stromeyer,  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  , h.  ix. — x. , six  times  a week , will 
give  Experimental,  Theoretical  Chemistry;  h. 
viii. — ix. , three  times  a week , Vegetable  Che- 
mistry; and,  at  the  same  hour,  twice  a week, 
Animal  Chemistry;  h.  i. — iii. , twice  a week,  he 
will  attend  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  di- 
rect, in  the  usual  way,  the  Chemical  Manipu- 
lations. 

D.  J.  G.  Conradi,.  h.  iii.,  four  times  a week, 
will  lecture  on  Pathology  and  General  Thera- 
peutics; h.  v.,  four  times  a week,  on  the  se- 
cond part  of  Pathology  and  Special  Therapeu- 
tics, embracing  anomal  excretions,  cachexies, 
pains,  eclyses,  spasmodic  diseases,  and  diseas- 
es of  the  mind , according  to  the  third  edition 
of  his  Compendium;  h.  ix.,  lie  will  teach  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Clinical  Institution. 
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A.  F.  Hempel , Dr.,  h.  x.  xi.,  twice  weekly, 
will  teacli  Osteology  and  Syndesmology ; h.  Xi — xii., 
lie  will  superintend  the  dissection  of  bodies  • h. 
i. — ii.,  he  will  explain  Myology  in  anatomical  de- 
monstrations. 

I, .  J.  C.  Mende,  Dr.,  h.  viii.,  five  times  a 
week,  will  teach  the  Obstetric  Art  and  Science ; 
h.  ix.,  on  Staturdays,  and  at  every  other  oppor- 
tunity, he  will  superintend  Obstetric  Operations, 
at  the  Royal  Obstetric  Hospital;  he  will  be  rea- 
dy to  give  more  private  instruction  in  this  art 
to  those  who  require  it;  h.  iii. , p.  m. , four  ti- 
mes a week,  he  will  expound  the  treatment  of 
the  Diseases  of  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puer- 
peral Women;  h.  v, , five  times  a week,  he 
will  lecture  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

C.  F.  H.  Marx,  Dr,,  h.  iii. — iv. , will  treat 
of  Pathology  and  Special  Therapeutics,  or,  after 
an  introduction , that  part  which  comprehends 
nervous  diseases,  cachexies,  retentions,  and 
fluxes.  On  account  of  its  present  prevalence, 
he  will  treat  more  fully  of  Cholera,  taking  as 
a guide  his  book  recently  published  on  that  disease:' 

> 

FACULTY  ok  philosophy. 

J.  D.  Reus  will  give  the  History  of  Univer- 
sal Literature. 

T.  C.  Tychsen,  h.  ix. , will  illustrate  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Hebrews,  using  his  printed  Con- 
spectus as  a text-book;  h.  ii.,  he  will  comment 
on  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Publice,  he  will  . 
illustrate  the  Hebrew  songs  found  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  at  an  hour  which  will  be  indicated 
on  the  black  board. 
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€.  G.  Mitscherlich.  h.  xi. — xii. , on  Satur- 
days, will  regulate  the  discussions  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Royal  Philological  Seminary ; h.  ii. — iii., 
privatim,  he  will  translate  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus,  the  USdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  Cyclops  and  Phcenissce  of  Euripides. 

A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  h.  jfi. — xii.,  will  teach  the 
Statistics,  general  and  special,  of  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States; 
li.  iv. — v.,  the  History  of  the  principal  King- 
doms of  Europe,  from  the  national  migrations 
to  the  present  time. 

G.  E.  Schulze,  h.  viii. — ix.,  five  times  a week, 
will  read  Logic  and  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Philo- 
sophy, the  former  according  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Compendium;  h.  iv. — v. , he  will  teach 
Metaphysics , with  the  Philosophic  Doctrine  of 
Religion. 

B.  F.  Thibaut,  h.  vi. — vii. , will  deliver  Pure 
Mathematics ; h.  iii. — iv.,  the  Differential  and 
integral  Calculus. 

C.  F.  Gauss,  h.  x.,  will  explain  the  Cse  of 
the  Calculation  of  Probabilities  applied  to  the 
Mathematics,  especially  to  astronomy,  to  the 
higher  Geodesy,  and  to  Crystallometry ; in  his 
more  private  lessons  he  will  teach  Practical 
Astronomy. 

J.  F.  L.  Haussroann,  h.  viii. — ix,  twice  a week, 
will  teach  Agriculture;  h.  x. — xi.,  six  times  week- 
ly, Mineralogy,  from  the  second  edition  of  his 
work.  Privatissime , h.  viii. — ix.,  four  times  a 
week,  he  will  treat  of  Metallurgy. 

C.  L.  Harding,  h.  x. — xi.,  will  give  the  ele- 
ments of  Astronomy;  h.  ii. — iii.,  lie  will  expound 
the  Xautical  Art. 
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G.  P.  Benecke,  h;  vi. — vli. , p.  mv  four  times 
a week,  will  deliver  the  Elements  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  will  arrange  to  give  a cour- 
se of  German  Literature  to  those  who  are  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  ancient  poetry  ; he  will 
be  ready  to  assist  those  who  require  more  pri- 
vate instruction. 

C.  Bunsen,  h.  viii. — ix.,  will  treat  of  Physi- 
cal  Geography;  h.  iv. — v. , five  times  a week, 
he  will  give  the  elements  of  the  Italian,  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  languages;  li.  v. — vi.,  four 
times  a week,  he  will  expound  the  Pnecepta 
Styli  Then  disci. 

L.  Dissen,  publiee,  li.  xi. — xii.,  Mondays  and 
Tuesdavs,  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Philological 
Seminary  will  translate  in  his  presence  he  Ajax 
of  Sophocles;  privatim,  h.  Hi. — iv.,  five  times  a 
week,  he  himself  will  lecture  on  Homan  Anti- 
quities. 

Solangia  Arland,  four  times  a week,  at  the 
hour  convenient  to  his  class,  will  give  the  His- 
tory of  French  Literature  in  the  French  langua- 
ge; he  will  continue  his  more  private  lessons 
in  the  usual  way. 

F.  Saalfeld,  h.  v. — vi.,  will  lecture,  1.  on 
Universal  Policy , or  the  Science  of  constituting 
and  administering  the  Republic;  using  as  a gui- 
de his  Conspectus;  2.  on  Political  Economy, 
also,  the  Art  of  managing  the  Public  Revenue, 
according  to  his  prospectus  ([published  by  Vanden- 
hoeck  and  Rupprecht).  h.x. — xi.;  3.  on  We  Positive 
Law  of  Nations,  three  times  a week,  h.  ix.  — x- 
aecording  to  his  Conspectus  ([published  byVanden- 
doeck  and  Rupp.)  4.  on  the  Unversed  History  of  the 
Present  Time,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
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revolution  to  our  days,  according  to  bis  Conspectus 
(published  by  Vandenhoeck  and  Rupprecht.)  h. 
iii. — iv. 

C.  0.  Muller  will  exercise,  publice,  the 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Philological  Seminary,  in 
explaining  the  play,  The  Captives , of  Plautus, 
twice  a week , h.  xi — xii ; privatim,  h.  ix. — x., 
five  times  a week,  he  will  teach  the  Mythology 
and  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Ancients; 
h.  x. — xi.,  also  five  times  a week,  he  will  deli- 
ver the  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

A.  Wendt,  h.  viii. — ix.,  four  times  a week, 
will  expound  Psychology,  or  Psychological  An- 
thropology, according  to  theses  to  be  communi- 
cated to  his  auditory,  h.  x. — xi.,  five  times  a 
week,  he  will  give  a conspectus  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy , using  as  a guide  his  edition  of 
the  Compendium  of  Tennemann  (fifth  edition, 
Leipsic,  1829};  h.  v. — vi.,  five  times  a week, 
he  will  propound  .Esthetics,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Beautiful  and  of  Poetry,  ad- 
ding an  outline  of  the  History  of  German  Poe- 
try, from  his  theses.  Finally,  he  will  institute 
gratuitous  philosophical  exercises. 

F.  C,  Dalilmann,  1.  h.  x.,  six  times,  will  lec- 
ture on  German  History,  according  to  his  work, 
Quellenkunde  der  deutschen  Geschichte  (1830, 
ap.  Dietrich) 5 2.  h.  x.,  five  times  weekly,  on 
Political  Economy;  3.  h.  iii.,  five  times  weekly, 
on  Universal  Policy,  when  he  will  give  a full 
explanation  of  Police. 

J.  Grimm,  h!  iv. — v.,  four  times  a week,  will 
teach  Grammar  of  the  Ancient  German  Langua- 
ge, and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  modern. 

G.  C.  J.  Ulrich,  li.  xi.,  on  Saturdays,  will 
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lecture  publice  on  the  iloctrine  of  perspective; 
h.  ii  , privation,  on  Pure  Mathematics;  h.  ivt, 
on  Trigonometry,  Polygonometry,  and  Stereome- 
try, according  to  his  Compendium;  Ii.  ix. , on 
Algebra  and  Analytical  Geometry;  h.  xi.,  on 
Practical  Mathematics;  h.  i.,  on  Civil  Architecture, 

C.  Hoeck.  h.  v. — vi. , five  times  a week,  will 
deliver  Universal  Ancient  History;  li.  iv. — v., 
he  will  expound,  philologically  and  historically, 
the  Philippics  and  other  public  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

G.  If.  D.  Ewald,  h.  x.,  will  translate  the  book 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  h.  ii.,  he  will  expound 
the  Arclueology  of  the  liible,  with  the  History 
of  the  Hebrews.  Publice,  h.  i.,  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  he  will  illustrate  to  the  students 
of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  select  rhapsodies  of  the 
Mahabharata;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  Ko- 
ran and  Ilamasu ; h.  vi.,  on  Fridays,  he  will 
exercise  the  Exegetic  Society , in  the  usual 
manner. 

G.  Weber  will  announce  his  Physical  Lectu- 
res on  the  black  board  at  a convenient  time. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PROFESSORS. 

I.  OF  THK  THROI.OOIC'AI.  FACULTY. 

G.  Reiche  in  the  coming  semester,  1.  will 
translate,  six  times  a week,  the  Lesser  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  li.  ix.— ‘-x. ; 2.  Ii.  ii. — Hi. , will  give 
an  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Cano- 
nical Books  of  the  New  Testament;  3.  h.  ii. — iv., 
lie  will  teach  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Me- 
thodology. He  will  examine  the  hearers  of  his 
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exegetic  lectures  two  or  three  times  a week. 
He  will  take  a future  opportunity  of  agreeing 
on  the  hour  of  instruction  with  those  who  may 
require  private  examinat  ions. 

It.  OP  IHII  FACULTY  OF  LAW. 

G.  J.  Reichendorf,  D.,'will  teach,  privatim,  1. 
h.  xi.,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  also  at 
nine,  the  Institutions  of  Roman  Law ; 2.  h.  x. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Roman  Law; 
3.  h.  ii.,  five  times  a week,  < lie  Doctrine  of 
Heritages. 

W.  T.  Kraut,  Dr.,  h.  ix. — x.,  and  h.  xi. — xii., 
six  times  a week,  will  lecture  on  German  Com- 
mon Law  (with  feudal  Law)  from  his  book, 
Grundris 9 zu  Vorlesungen  fiber  das  Deutsche 
Privatrccht.  Gottingen , 1830;  li.  ii. — iii. , five' 
times  a week,  on  Eclesiastical  Lazo,  from  the 
fiflli  edition  of  the  Compendium  of  Wiesianus, 
published  by  him. 

HI.  OF  THK  MEDICAL  FACULTY. 

J.  F.  Osiander,  h.  ii.,  will  treat  of  the  Obste- 
tric Art,  which  comprehends  the  method  of  treat- 
ing both  natural  and  preternatural  birth. 

IV.  OF  THK  PHILOSOPHICAL  FACULTY. 

G.  Grimm  will  translate,  privatim,  four  times 
a week,  the  epic  poem,  called  Iwein,  edited  at 
Berlin , 1827,  by  Beuecke  and  Lachmaun. 

F.  T.  Bartling,  Dr.  Ph.,  1.  will  demonstrate 
4>ublice,  h.  ii.,  twice  a week  , the  orders  of  the 
Polypetalous  Plants;  2.  h.  ii.,  four  times  a week, 
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be  will  also  give  tlie  history  of  Cryptogamlc 
Plants  and  h.  xi.,  four  times  a week  will  teach 
Organography  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

E.  Schmidt,  will  deliver  Popular  Astronomy. 
h.  vi. ; Analysis,  together  with  Analytical  Geo- 
metry, h.  iii. 

a # n # 

E.  F.  Ayrer,  Master  of  Equitation,  will  con- 
tinue in  his  usual  manner,  his  equestrian  exer- 
cises in  the  Royal  Riding-school.  Privatiin,  he 
will  teach  that  part  of  the  veterinary  art  which 
treats  of  training  the  horse. 

F.  C.  Lappe,  Dr.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Ve- 
terinary Institution,  h.  i. — ii.,  five  times  a week, 
will  give  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
domestic  animals  used  for  agricultural  purposes; 
h.  ii. — iii.,  four  times  a week , Veterinary  Ma- 
teria Medico ; h.  xi. — xi.,  he  will  continue  the 
practical  exercises  in  the  usual  manner. 

Music  and  the  Art  of  Drawing,  also  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  Europe,  will  be  taught  by  intelligent 
and  learned  men,  who  will  announce,  in  the  - 
usual  place,  the  subject  and  time  of  their  lec- 
tures. Gymnastics  and  the  Art  of  Fencing  will 
be  taught  by  stipendiary  masters. 


The  annual  salaries  of  the  professors,  at  the 
smaller  German  universities,  vary  from  500  to 
1200  florins;  in  the  Prussian  universities,  where 
it  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  expense  of  living  is  greater,  they  receive 
as  many  dollars.  It  is  not  customary  for  Ger- 
man students  to  lodge  ill  the  houses  of  the 
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professors;  but  foreigners  are  received  into  them 
sometimes:  there  is  lio  general  rule  for  the 
expense  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  number  of  duels  varies  very  much  at  the 
different  universities : some  of  them  are  celebra- 
ted for  their  prevalence,  whilst,  in  others,  par- 
ticularly in  Prussia,  they  are  nearly  suppressed. 
At  Giessen,  where  there  are  from  four  to  five 
hundred  students,  there  are  perhaps  a hundred 
duels  annually:  at  Wurzburg,  the  proportion  is 
somewhat  greater,  and  at  Heidelberg  larger  still. 
In  the  universities  situated  In  large  towns,  as 
in  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  duels  were  always  com- 
paratively rare,  and  are  now  very  seldom  resort- 
ed to.  The  annal  average  expenditure  of  a 
German  student  at  an  university  is  about  five 
hundred  florins;  in  the  north,  it  is  somewhat 
mere;  in  the  south,  considerably  less.  The  fees 
for  lectures  amount  to  about  one  hundred  flo- 
rins annually,  supposing  the  student  to  attend 
four  classes  each  semester,  which  is  the  usual 

number.  A good  lodging  may  be  had  at  Hei- 

delberg or  Tubingen  for  twenty-five  florins  per 
semester,  but  at  Bonn  or  Berlin  it  would  cost 

at  least  as  many  dollars.  At  even  the  dearer 

univeristies , a shilling  is  considered  a consider- 
able price  for  a dinner;  many  of  the  students 
dine  for  sixpence,  and  some  for  less  than  that. 

The  time  which  a medical  student  has  to 
pass  at  the  university,  before  he  can  present 
himself  for  examination , is  generally  four 
years;  the  students  of  law  and  theology  a year 
less.  The  theologians  are  often  extremely  poor, 
and  bring  with  them  from  the  burgomaster  of 
their  village  a testimonium  paupertatis , toy  vir- 
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tue  of  which  tliey  are  admitted  free  even  to 
the  private  lectures  of  the  professors.  The  slen- 
derness of  the  sum  with  which  many  of  these 
are  provided,  for  the  defraying  of  their  acade- 
mical expenses,  is  very  remarKahle.  The  stu- 
dents, or  academical  citizens,  as  they  were  call- 
ed, have  hitherto  been  a privileged  body  in 
Germany,  only  amenable  to  the  university-laws 
and  regulations;  and  though  this  state  of  things 
is  now  in  progress  of  abolition,  its  forms  are 
still  more  or  less  respected  in  most  of  the  uni- 
versities. The  number  of  students  annually 
relegated  used  to  be  very  limited,  before  the 
recent  operation  of  political  causes.  Formerly, 
on  an  average,  not  more  than  one  or  two  were 
expelled  in  a year  5 and  lately  whole  bodies  ha- 
ve been  banished,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  six- 
ty, at  some  peculiar  crises. 

The  corrections  and  punishments  in  force  are 
the  following:  — Imprisonment,  consilium 

abeundi , releg  alio,  and  relegatio  in  perpetuum. 

Gambling  is  allowed,  but  not  gambling- hou- 
ses. The  number  of  students  who  keep  horses 
is  extremely  small;  indeed,  at  the  majority  of 
the  universities  none  do  so;  the  few  who  ride, 
hire  their  steeds.  In  the  small  towns  contain- 
ing universities,  there  are  no  brothels  licen- 
sed by  the  governments.  Students  of  licentious 
habits  occasionally  make  expeditions  to  some 
neighbouring  large  town ; from  Bonn , they  go 
to  Cologne ; from  Heidelberg,  to  Mannheim ; and 
front  Marburg,  to  Frankfort.  Though  brothels 
are  forbidden,  there  are  still  in  most  of  these 
small  places  two  or  three  prostitutes,  who  are 
generally  of  the  very  lowest  order.  There  are 
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Nome  few  profligate  individuals  to  he  found  in 
each  university;  but  from  the  spirit  of  party 
which  divides  the  students  into  distinct  classes, 
they  fortunately  come  very  little  into  contact 
with,  and  consequently  cannot  corrupt  the  mass 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  moral  in  conduct. 
For  a student  to  have  an  illegitimate  child , is 
a case  so  rare  as  to  form  quite  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Beer- drinking  and  smoking 
are  sometimes  indulged  in  to  excess. 

No  sumptuary  laws  are  in  force,  but  no  tra- 
desman can  summon  a student  for  more  than  a 
certain  sum.  In  Giessen,  for  instance,  a tailor 
cannot  claim  more  than  twelve  florins,  a shoe- 
maker more  than  ten,  a victualler  more  than 
the  amount  of  a two  month’s  bill,  or  a lod- 
ging-house keeper  more  than  half  a year’-s  rent. 

The  schools  at  which  students  are  prepared 
for  the  university  are  called  Gymnasiums , Lj  - 
ceums,  and  Pedagogiums;  they  are  generally 
established  by  the  government,  and  the  expense 
of  instruction  at  them  is  very  moderate.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages,  of  the  Classics  and  of  Antiquity, 
of  the  French  and  German  Languages  and  so- 
metimes of  the  English  or  the  Italian,  History, 
Geography,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Natural 
History  may  be  acquired  in  them.  Introductory 
lectures  to  the  study  of  philosophy  are  also 
delivered  there,  and,  as  was  stated  before  in 
a previous  chapter,  Hebrew  is  taught  in  the 
higher  classes  for  the  use  of  students  who  intend 
devoting  themselves  to  the  clerical  functions. 
Boarding-schools  are  not  very  common.  The 
children  of  parents  residing  in  the  country,  who 
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arc  in lenteil  for  learned  professions,  are  gene- 
rally sent  tu  lodge  with  a friend  to  some  neigh- 
bouring town , where  they  enter  at  the  gym- 
nasium as  day-scholars.  Hoarding -schools  fre- 
quented by  foreigners,  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  north  of  Germany:  amongst  some  others, 
we  may  instance  establishments  of  this  kind  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  and  at  Ilefeld  in  Hanover.  At 
the  latter  place  the  terms,  including  every  thing, 
are  two  hundred  dollars  a year  for  the  foreig- 
ner, and  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  for  the 
Hanoverian.  ' There  is  also  one  at  Offenbach 
near  Frankfort  o.  31. 

Parochial  schools  exist  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  education  is  not  only,  generally,  al- 
most gratuitous  for  the  poorer  classes,  but  it 
is  to  a certain  degree  enforced  by  law.  At 
most  of  these,  singing  is  a part  of  the  ele- 
mentary education  imparted,  and  a most  bene- 
ficial portion , because  it  harmonises  the  mind, 
affords  an  innoncent  amusement  for  unemployed 
hours,  and  is  a bond  of  union  in  humble  societies. 

SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AUSTUIA. 

' * * « • 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a mere  sketch 
of  the  classes  of  seminaries  existing  in  Austria. 
They  may  be  divided  into : 

I.  National  schools,  — among  which  are  the 
schools  of  every  parish , in  which  a register  is 
kept,  open  to  all  ages;  head  schools,  existing 
in  the  chief  towns,  designed  for  instructing  youth 
in  mechanical  occupations;  normal  schools , fur 
the  purpose  of  educating  teachers;  and  civic 
schools , destined  for  affording  practical  know- 
ledge in  commerce  and  the  arts.  With  the 
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exception  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  pro- 
portion of  pupils  attending  the  above  schools  is 
about  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population;  and 
there  is,  on  an  average,  one  master  to  every 
sixty  pupils. 

II,  Besides  these  national  schools,  there  are 
classical  ones,  which  consist  of  the  ordinary 
land  gymnasiums,  and  of  the  lyceums,  and  uni- 
versity gymnasiums.  These  seminaries  are  sup- 
ported by  the  fees  of  the  pupils,  and  by  en- 
dowments and  grants : they  resemble , in  some 
respects , our  classical  schools , are  subjected 
to  a fixed  course  of  study,  and  use  a fixed  se- 
lection of  books. 

III.  There  are  preparatory  schools  to  the  nine 
universities  of  Austria.  There  are  several  medical 
schools , and  special  institutions,  as  for  mining, 
polytechnics , agriculture , and  Oriental  langua- 
ges , in  different  towns , not  connected  with  the 
universities. 

SYSTEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

We  shall  speak  more  largely  on  this  topic, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  share  of  attention 
which  it  has  excited  in  other  countries,  and  of 
the  frequent  reference  made  to  it.  We  do  not 
presume  to  decide  as  to  its  special  merits  , in 
comparison  with  the  system  pursued  in  other 
parts  of  Germany;  but  we  believe  that  all  the 
states  deserve  attention  and  inquiry  in  almost 
an  equal  degree.  The  territory  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten  provinces , which 
are’  subdivided  into  departments,  circles,  and 
parishes.  Every  department  has  a board  of 
education,  which  employs  school-inspectors,  who 
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reside  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  circle,  and 
who  inspect  all  the  schools  in  it.  Every  circle 
and  parish  lias  also  its  school-hoard,  and  every 
school  its  proper  inspectors  or  committee:  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  is,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  one  of  the  inspectors.  There  is  also  an- 
other offieier,  the  school-councellor,  who  inspects 
the  schools , quickens  and  keeps  alive  the  in- 
terest of  the  different  boards  and  schoolmasters, 
and  reports  to  the  higher  authorities.  The 
whole  system  , since  it  came  into  operation  in 
1819,  has  been  under  the  cognizance  and  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
is  assisted  in  his  deliberations  by  a council. 
The  minister,  though  fully  informed  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  system,  by  long  and  accurate  re- 
ports from  the  dependant  functionaries , does 
not  interfere  minutely  with  its  details.  The 
functionaries  in  the  department  of  Public  In- 
struction , have,  for  the  most  part,  a salary 
attached  to  their  office.  The  educational  esta- 
blishments are,  1.  elementary,  or  primary  schools; 
2.  burgher-,  or  middle  schools,  gymnasiums; 
and,  3.  universities. 

All  parents  who  are  unable  to  prove  that 
they  can  give  their  children  a competent  edu- 
cation at  home,  are  bound  by  law  to  send 
them  to  school , as  soon  as  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  five  years.  All  masters  and  manu- 
factures, who  employ  children  as  servants  or 
apprentices,  are  required  to  give  them  a suit- 
able education  from  their  seventh  to  their  four- 
teenth year  inclusive.  No  child  can  be  remov- 
ed from  school,  till  the  inspectors  have  exa- 
mined whether  he  has  gone  through  the  whole 
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elementary  course.  Care  is  everywhere  taken 
to  furnish  necessitous  parents  with  the  means 
of  sending  their  children  to  school,  hy  provi- 
ding them  with  clothing  and  books.  The  schools 
are  supported  by  endowments  variously  derived, 
by  a tax  upon  property,  and  by  contributions 
of  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  number  of  children 
in  a school  must  not  be  too  great,  nor  can  one 
master  have  more  than  a hundred  scholars.  No 
schoolmaster  collects  the  fees;  this  must  be 
done  by  the  board  or  committee.  Children  are 
permitted  to  contribute  to  a fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  their  >*. 
portion  of  the  charge.  There  are  some  schools 
in  large  places  entirely  free  to  the  poor.  No 
schoolmaster  is  allowed  to  increase  his  income 
l.y  occupations  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
his  office.  The  committees  are  legally  respon- 
sible for  all  the  expenses  of  the  schools , and 
for  the  management  of  their  funds. 

The  school-houses  must  be  built  in  a heal- 
thy situation  , must  contain  good  - sized  rooms, 
be  well  ventilated,  and  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness : in  villages  or  small  towns,  they  have  a 
garden  belonging  to  them,  which  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  scholars  for  instruction  in  botany 
and  horticulture.  In  front  of  or  behind,  the 
school,  a gravelled  court  must  be  laid  out  for 
exercises.  Maps  and  geographical  instruments, 
models  for  drawing  and  writing,  instruments 
and  collections  for  studying  mathematics  and 
natural  history,  are  supplied,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  object  of  every  school , says  the 
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law  of  1819  , is  to  train  up  the  young  in  such 
a manner  as  to  implant  in  their  minds  a know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  excite  them  to  govern  their 
lives  according  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
Christianity.  The  daily  occupations,  therefore, 
shall  begin  and  end  with  a short  prayer,  and 
some  pious  reflections;  and  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  schools  shall  be  interspersed  with  songs 
of  a religious  character.  Obedience  to  the  laws, 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  sovereign  and 
state,  are  to  be  carefully  inculcated.  No  kind 
of  punishment  which  has  a tendency  to  weaken 
the  sentiment  of  honour  shall  in  any  case  be 
inflicted.  Incorrigible  scholars,  after  the  neces- 
sary attempts  to  reclaim  them  have  proved  fu- 
tile, are  to  be  expelled. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  course  of  in- 
struction is  to  comprehend  Religion,  as  a means 
of  forming  the  moral  character  of  children  ac- 
cording to  the  positive  truths  ot  Christianity; 
the  German  language,  and  the  language  of  the 
country  in  provinces  where  another  is  spoken- 
tlie  elements  of  Geometry  and  Drawing;  Calcu- 
lation and  practical  Arithmetic;  the  elements  of 
Physics,  Geography,  general  History,  and  espe- 
cially the  history  of  Prussia;  singing,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  religious  exercises ; 
writing  and  gymnastic  exercises;  and  the  sim- 
plest mechanical  and  agricultural  operations. 
The  instructions  in  religion,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  singing,  are  to  be  strictly  in- 
dispensible  in  every  school. 

In  the  burgher  or  middle  schools,  the  course 
of  instruction  is  to  include,  besides  the  most 
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important  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  exercises  in 
Style,  the  modem  Foreign  f languages,  in  the 
German  part  of  the  country  as  an  accessory  branch 
of  study;  Latin,  as  a means  of  exercising  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil,  and  of  determining  whe- 
ther he  is  to  enter  the  higher  schools;  the  ele- 
ments of  Mathematics,  and  a thorough  course 
of  practical  Arithmetic ; and  the  Prussian  Laws 
and  Constitution. 

Periodical  examinations  are  to  be  held',  and 
on  quitting  the  elementary  school,  the  pupil  is 
to  receive  a certificate  as  to  his  capacity,  and 
his  moral  and  religious  disposition , signed  by 
the  master  and  the  school-committee.  No  spe- 
cial books  are  to  be  prescribed  for  the  different 
branches  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,' 
which  are  to  be  free  to  adopt  the  best  works 
as  they  appear.  For  religious  instruction,  which 
in  Protestant  schools  is  founded  mainly  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  Bible,  and  the  Catechism 
generally  adopted,  shall  be  used.  The  new 
Testament  shall  be  given  to  children  who  can 
read.  The  more  advanced  scholars  shall  have 
the  whole  Bible , In  Luther’s  translation : this 
book  shall  also  be  used  for  the  religious  in- 
struction In  all  the  classes  of  the  gymnasiums. 
Public  examinations  of  the  boys’  schools  are  to 
take  place  at  intervals , and , if  possible  , on 
days  celebrated  in  the  national  history.  Exa- 
minations of  the  girls’  schools  shall  also  be 
held , hut  only  in  the  presence  of  the  masters 
and  parents.  Parents  may  address  complaints 
to  the  proper  authorities,  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  but  they  must  not  pre- 
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sent  any  obstacle  to  the  conformation  of  the 
latter  to  the  rules  established  in  the  schools. 

Clergymen  are  to  seize  every  opportunity, 
whether  at  church . or  during  their  visits  of 
inspection,  of  reminding  teachers  of  their  high 
and  holy  mission , and  the  people  of  their  duty 
towards  the  public  instructors.  The  people,  in 
short,  are  to  be  brought,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  regard  education  as  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  public  life,  and  daily  to  take 
deeper  interest  in  its  progress. 

In  1833,  there  were  about  fifty  schools  for 
teachers  (or  Normal  Schools,  as  they  are  so- 
metimes called)  in  Prussia,  in  which  the  course 
of  study  lasts  three  years.  The  demaud  for 
new  teachers  in  the  respective  departments  is 
regularly  ascertained,  and  no  more  are  educa- 
ted than  can  find  employment  in  the  country. 

The  same  establishments  train  masters  for  the 
lower  and  higher  schools;  the  expense  of  them 
is  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  government.  The  supply 
of  teachers  is  not  entirely  furnished  by  these 
seminaries;  but  the  standard  of  fitness  which 
is  set  up  in  them,  is  applied  by  law  to  all 
other  candidates  for  the  office  of  teaching.  Fe- 
males have  to  go  through  a certain  system  of 
preparation  for  the  tuition  of  their  own  sex. 

The  election  and  nomination  of  schoolmasters 
are  decided  by  the  committee  and  inspector  of 
schools  conjointly,  who  generally  apply  to  the 
seminaries  above  mentioned  for  teachers , and 
never  accept  one  unless  he  is  recommended  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  appointment  is  ratified  by 
the  provincial  board,  and  sometimes  by  the 
ministerial  authorities.  Incompetent  teachers  arc 
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sometimes  returned  to  tlieir  seminary  for  addi- 
tional preparation;  and  no  inefficient  teaching 
nor  lax  discipline  overlooked  or  permitted  in 
the  schools.  The  directors  of  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  guides  and  friends  of  the 
teachers.  They  are  bound , says  the  law , espe- 
cially to  attend  to  the  young  masters,  to  give 
them  advice  , set  them  right , and  excite  them 
to  aim  at  perfection,  by  attending  to  the  plans 
of  more  experienced  masters,  by  forming  con- 
ferences , and  by  studying  the  best  works  on 
education. 

Of  the  children  in  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  it  is 
calculated  that  13/15  are  educated  in  the  public 
schools. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  regula- 
tions are  always  carried  into  effect;  they  are 
sometimes  evaded  , or  inadequately  carried  into 
practice. 

After  this  compact  and  pleasing  picture  of 
the  Prussian  system  of  public  education , it  is 
natural  to  inquire  into  the  results  which  it  has 
actually  produced.  On  this  subject  I find  it 
impossible  to  produce  any  satisfactory  authority. 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  results  in  the  works 
of  those  who  have  only  studied  the  plan  in  its 
programm,  and  in  decrees,  and  who  have  not 
looked  into  the  farmhouse,  the  barrack,  the 
manufactory,  and  the  cottage,  for  the  measure 
of  its  realisation. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  a noble  attempt  to  advance  humanity; 
I only  maintain,  that  such  measures  are  to  be 
tested  by  their  operation  on  the  mass  of  so- 
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ciety , anil  that  in  appreciating  political  experi- 
ments, We  are  not  merely  to  analyse  them 
upon  paper.  An  admirable  feature  of  it  is  the 
reverence  which  it  encourages  for  the  Christian 
religion.  I am  the  last  person  to  attach  much 
Weight  to  my  own  observations,  but,  in  default 
of  the  remarks  of  others,  I have  not  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  that  the  Prussian  peasant  or 
artisan  is  better  informed,  or  more  moral  than 
his  neighbours;  his  manners  are  not  superior, 
nor  does  he  appear  to  solace  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure more  than  others,  with  study,  or  books. 
But  the  formation  of  character  is  so  intimately 
blended  in  Prussia  with  the  military  system, 
which  converts  every  man  into  a soldier,  for  a 
certain  period  of  his  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  respective  share  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  various  elements  which  combine 
to  mould  the  individual.  The  most  intelligent 
and  best  informed  peasant  in  Europe  has  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  Scotch,  while  the  Aus- 
trian rustic  is  perhaps  the  happiest. 
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PRISONS  AND  PRISONERS  IN  GERMANY. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THK  PRISONS  OK  GERMANY  BEFOKK 
THBIR  CATER  IMPROVEMENTS.  CRIMINAL  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  AUSTRIA.  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND 
STATISTICS  OF  THK  PRINCIPAL  PRISONS  OF  GER- 
MANY. THEIR  DKGRKK  OK  SECURITY.  STATE  OK 
HEALTH,  MKDICAI.  POI.ICK,  DIET,  AND  MCRTAI.ITY. 
MODKS  OK  INSPECTION , CLASSIFICATION  , LABOUK. 
EDUCATION,  KI.KMKNTAUY  INSTUCTION,  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION,  WORSHIP.  PUNISHMENTS.  THE  CAKE 
TAKEN  OF  THE  PRISONER  ON  HIS  LIBERATION. 

\\  e shall  commence  our  account  of  German 
prisons,  with  a rapid  glance  at  the  state  of 
those  establishment  at  the  period  when  the 
modern  views  began  to  pass  from  theory  into 
practice.  As  early  as  1780,  the  labours  of 
Howard  were  naturalized  in  Germany , and 
since  that  time,  the  appearance  of  numerous 
writings,  and  the  publication  of  some  isolated 
government-edicts,  have  given  proof  that  the 
ideas  of  the  English  philanthropes  have  not  fal- 
len upon  an  ungrateful  soil.  But,  still,  these 
were  feeble  precursors  of  improvement,  and,  as 
late  as  1803,  we  find  the  Prussian  minister, 
Arnim,  declaring  “that  the  state  of  the  Prus- 
sian prisons  was  such,  that  palliative  remedies 
were  no  longer  of  any  avail , and  that  it  was 
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absolutely  necessary  to  attack  the  abuses  which 
exist  in  them,  at  the  root.” 

Tho  prisons  of  Bavaria,  according  to  Baron 
Weveld , were  in  the  same  miserable  condition. 
At  this  period  indeed,  throughout  Germany, 
the  places  of  confinement  for  criminals  were 
generally  subterraneous,  dark  and  moist;  and, 
in  many,  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
supplying  warmth  in  winter.  The  cells  were  al- 
ways infested  with  vermin , and  the  prisoners 
in  the  most  filthy  and  abject  condition.  The 
government  of  the  prisons  was  in  the  hands 
of  numbers  of  officials  of  all  descriptions,  and 
was  properly  attended  to  by  none.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  of  war,  the 
commanders  of  fortresses , provincial  governors, 
consistories,  and  even  private  individuals , 'were 
in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  management 
of  different  prisons.  No  general  system  was 
ever  proposed  , much  less  established.  In  many 
cases,  prisons  were  united  to  hospitals  and  lu- 
natic asylums , and  even  to  workhouses  and 
orphan  asylums. 

Prisons  in  Germany,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  were  extremely  numerous; 
few  contained  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  the 
average  number  of  their  inmates  was  estimated 
at  from  fourty  to  fifty.  Consequently,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  their  management 
was  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  sum  total 
of  prisoners,  but  was  small,  and  altogether 
insufficient,  in  reference  to  each  individual  pri- 
son. Little  importance  was  at  that  time  attach- 
ed to  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation , and 
we  aro  now  surprised  at  tho  smallness  of  the 
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sum  which  was  then  allotted  in  the  budgets  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  prisons. 
The  efficiency,4  for  the  purpose  of  confinement, 
of  the  establishments  in  question,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  facts,  extracted  from 
authentic  reports  on  Prussian  prisons. 

All  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Gleiwitz  escaped  in  a single  night,  in  the  year 
1800.  At  Wesel,  nearly  a whole  band  of  bri- 
gands, who  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labour 
for  life,  escaped  from  confinement.  In  1799, 
five  great  offenders  escaped  from  Schweidnitz; 
in  1800,  three  from  Kosel,  and,  among  other 
instances,  twelve  from  Klarenburg.  No  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  observing  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  and  for  preventing  that  commu- 
nication between  them , the  effect  of  which  is 
to  train  up  to  crime  the  less  hardened  offender. 
In  many  prisons,  the  male  and  female  culprits 
were  suffered  to  remain  together  both  night 
and  day;  in  others,  they  were  separated  at 
night,  but,  in  scarcely  any,  were  proper  mea- 
sures taken  for  their  complete  separation.  Again, 
some  of  these  establishments  were  always  ex- 
tremely crowded , whilst  others  were  nearly 
empty,  and  had  become  entirely  useless. 

According  to  Araim,  whose  facts  are  authen- 
tic, the  house  of  correction  at  Colberg  did  not 
contain  one  prisoner  in  1790;  in  1791,  only 
one  prisoner  was  admitted  into  it,  and  in  1796, 
only  three.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Wesel,  the 
neglect  of  management  and  want  of  room  reduc- 
ed several  prisoners,,  whose  reason,  on  their 
admission , was  somewhat  affected , to  a state 
of  raging  madness.  The  inmates  of  most  of 
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these  places  were  either  entirely  deprived  of 
the  light  of  day,  as  at  Kiistrin  or  at  Ziillichau, 
or  received  it  only  through  a very  narrow  aper- 
ture, as  at  Ralhenow , Lenzen , and  Falkenburg. 
The  atmosphere  of  almost  all  was  unhealthy 
to  a dangerous  degree,  and  the  filthy  condi- 
tion of  the  interior,  contributed  not  a little  to 
increase  this  dreadful  evil.  At  Baireuth,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  artificial  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  a supply  of  fresh  air  into  the 
establishment;  at  Dantzic,  the  moisture  was  so 
great,  that  water  streamed  down  the  walls  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  At  Berlin,  Warsing  and 
Schlechtendalil,  reporters  on  the  state  of  the 
Stadt-Vogtei  prison,  declared,  that  “it  was  no 
small  sacrifice  to  visit  a prison  in  such  a state.” 
At  Minden,  to  use  the  words  of  the  provincial 
government,  “the  prison  was  scarcely  good 
enough  for  a stable.”  At  Baireuth,  in  1799, 
it  was  slated  in  a report,  as  a great  act  of 
kindness,  that  the  prisoners  were  allowed  fresh 
straw  for  their  bedding  every  three  mouths. 

In  1803,  there  was  only  one  prison  in  ail 
Prussia,  that  of  Tapiau,  where  the  criminals 
received  necessary  clothing  at  the  expense  of 
the  establishment.  In  all  others,  this  was  only 
granted  as  a favour  and  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.  At  Berlin , in  the  Stadt-Vogtei  pri- 
son , a new  shirt  was  now  and  then  given,  at 
the  expense  of  the  establishment,  to  those  who 
were  reduced  to  a state  of  absolute  nakedness. 
With  respect  to  the  food  of  the  prisoners,  the 
utmost  irregularity  and  uncertainty  prevailed. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Roessel,  it  was  good, 
and  perhaps  too  abundant,  but  in  most  cases 
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it  was  furnished  by  contractors,  who  were 
not  subject  to  any  control.  At  Baireuth,  accord- 
ing to  Vdldendorff,  the  messes  of  the  prisoners 
were  examined  by  a physician , and  found  not 
only  inadequate  to  nutrition,  but  positively  inimi- 
cal to  the  health.  A great  cause  of  the  per- 
petuation of  these  abuses  was  the  fact,  that 
the  contractors  for  furnishing  the  diet  were  them- 
selves petty  officers  of  the  prison.  On  the  at- 
tention paid  in  those  times  to  the  prisoners  who 
were  ill,  let  us  quote  again  the  reporters  on 
the  Stadt-Vogtei  at  Berlin;  “The  sick,”  they 
say,  “are  destitute  of  every  kind  of  attention; 
and  so  great  is  the  neglect  under  which  they 
suffer,  that,  in  general  they  prefer  to  quit  the 
infirmary  and  return  to  the  wards  of  the  prison; 
where , though  they  are  less  commodiously  lod- 
ged, they,  at  least,  hope  to  experience  the  com- 
passion and  aid  of  their  companions  in  misfor- 
tune.” 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  there 
were  three  descriptions  of  prisons  in  Germany; 
viz.,  houses  of  arrest  and  detention,  houses 
of  correction,  and  fortresses.  In  the  former,  no 
sort  of  employment  was  assigned  to  the  prison- 
ers, and  in  the  fortresses,  the>  were  only  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works.  The  houses  of 
correction  ( Zuchthtiiiser ) were  superior  in  this 
as  well  as  in  several  other  respects,  though, 
in  some  even  of  them,  no  work  whatever  was 
allotted  to  the  prisoners,  and  in  many  others, 
the  system  of  employment  was  so  imperfectly 
followed  out,  that  it  availed  but  little  for  any 
profitable  purpose.  In  some  places,  as  at  Stet- 
tin, Stargard,  and  Kolberg,  it  was  left  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  prisoners,  whether  they  would 
work  or  not.  No  person  watched  their  labours, 
and  the  only  masters  they  had  to  stimulate  them 
to  exertion,  were  hunger  and  want.  It  was  quite 
a matter  of  chance,  whether  their  employments 
had  any  share  in  training  them  to  a future 
life  of  activity  and  industry.  The  most  com- 
mon trades  were  not  exercised  in  the  prisons, 
and  the  occupations  almost  universally  pursued, 
were  spinning,  carding  wool,  polishing  glass, 
and  rasping  wood.  The  profits  resulting  from 
the  labours  of  the  prisoners  reverted  in  every 
case  to  contractors , who  farmed  this  privilege 
at  a small  rent , and  the  former  were  rarely 
encouraged  to  work  for  their  own  benefit  after 
their  allotted  task  was  finished,  which  would 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  earning 
something  to  assist  them  after  their  release. 

No  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  In 
a few  of  the  gaols,  there  was  a chaplain,  but 
the  greater  part  were  without  any  religious  in- 
structor. In  one  alone,  that  of  Halle,  the  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  have  private  conferen- 
ces with  the  chaplain.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  several  of  the  places  of  religious  worship 
attached  to  prisons  were  shut  up,  or  converted 
to  other  purposes. 

Before  we  pass  to  a description  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  prisons  in  Germany,  we  shall  say 
a few  words  on  the  criminal  legislation  of  Aus- 
tria, which  has  preserved  a distinct  and  some- 
what remarkable  character.  Austria  has  been 
severely  reproached  for  having  so  frequently  re- 
course to  the  bastinado,  and  for  the  severity 
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of  its  “schwerste  Kerker strafe"  (closest  or  hard- 
est imprisonment).  But  we  must  recollect  that 
the  bastinado  is  employed,  at  the  present  day, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  prisons  of 
Germany,  and  in  all  the  “bagnes”  of  France, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  several  penitentiaries  of 
America.  The  Austrian  government , indeed,  was 
one  of  the  first  which  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  punishment.  With  regard  to 
the  schwerste  Kerkerstrafe , we  must  not  for- 
get, that  this  punishment  is  inflicted  by  a code, 
which  admits  neither  of  transportation  nor  of 
forced  labour,  and  which  does  not  ordain  capi- 
tal punishment,  like  the  French,  for  numerous 
crimes,  such  as,  coining,  infanticide,  and  ar- 
son. Moreover,  says  Jenull*,  it  is  not  inflicted 
in  a manner  which  can  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  culprit;  those  who  suffer  it  have 
as  much  fresh  air  as  (he  nature  of  their  labour 
will  permit;  their  diet  is  similar  to  that  .with 
which  many  poor  families  are  contented , and, 
finally,  it  is  only  had  recourse  to  in  the  follow- 
ing extreme  cases;  viz.,  misprision  of  treason; 
infanticide,  when  committed  upon  a legitimate 
child ; arson , robbery  of  an  aggravated  descrip- 
tion , and  as  a commutation  of  the  punishment 
of  death.  Austria,  too,  it  must  be  recollected, 
had  already  banished  from  her  code,  prelimina- 
ry torture  and  all  the  barbarous  accessories  of 
capital  punishment,  before  France  had  made  any 
real  reform  in  her  penal  laws.  At  the  present 
time,  the  criminal  legislation  of  Austria  is  one 

* Das  Oes/erreichitche  Critninalrechl  nach  leiuen  GrPn~ 
lien  und  trinem  Geiste.  1820. 
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of  (lie  most  humane  ami  enlightened  in  Europe. 
The  directors  of  gaols  are  enjoined,  in  taking 
measures  to  secure  a prisoner,  neither  to  wound 
his  feelings  nor  his  person.  The  prisoners  are 
always  to  lie  treated  by  the  directors  sis  well 
as  by  the  gaolers  with  great  caution,  mildness, 
and  attention.  Improper  modes  of  conduct,  or 
gross  and  offensive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  gaol- 
ers towards  the  prisoners,  are  to  be  punished 
with  the  greatest  severity*.  In  a repertory  of 
jurisprudence,  published  at  Vienna,  there  is  an 
article  upon  the  moral  improvement  of  convicts, 
which  displays  considerable  talent.  The  system 
of  (he  author,  who  was  for  some  time  director 
of  one  of  the  largest  Austrian  prisons,  is  that 
of  Arnim  and  Weveld.  Labour,  classification, 
religious  instruction , elementary  education , he 
admits,  and  recommends  to  be  actively  employed ; 
but  the  state,  he  says,  ought  only  to  make  use 
of  them  as  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment to  the  prisoner , and  is  not  to  disturb 
itself  about  the  effects  which  they  may  produce 
upon  his  moral  system.  In  a word,  it  ought  to 
do  that  which  is  in  its  power,  happen  what  may. 
“Every  other  system,”  he  continues,  “will  only- 
lead  to  despotism.  The  heart  of  man  is  a sanctu- 
ary which  one  friend  opens  to  another,  and  in*- 
to  which  the  eye  of  God  penetrates,  but  the 
state  cannot  look  within  it,  without  entering 
upon  a dangerous  track.” 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  present  state  of 
the  prisons  of  Germany  under  the  heads  of,  their 

* See  ’Prnlobevnrn/*  Materialien  fur  Geseltkunde  und 
Reckltpflegt  in  den  Oeslerreichitchen  Staalen."  Wien,  1816. 
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security,  liealth,  inspection  and  classification, 
labour,  and  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Un- 
der each  head,  the  principal  prisons  of  the  res- 
pective states  will  be  instanced. 

With  respect  to  Security,  we  shall  commence 
with  the  Prussian  prison  of  Naugard.  The  severe 
discipline  prevailing  here,  which  is  altogether 
of  a military  nature,  has  produced  the  most  he- 
neficial  results.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  brutalized  feelings,  since  it 
serves  to  repress  their  inclination  to  disorder. 
Nevertheless,  the  director  is  far  from  finding  in 
a rigorous  discipline  the  only  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  the  establishment,  and  he  is,  above 
everything,  careful  to  distinguish  mere  signs  of 
obedience  and  subordination  amongst  his  prison- 
ers, from  that  internal  and  involuntary  respect 
with  which  they  ought  to  be  inspired,  on  re- 
cognising the  moral  object  of  the  system  to  which 
they  are  submitted.  A new  floor  of  this  prison 
has  lately  been  constructed,  which  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  younger  criminals;  it  is  composed 
of  twelve  chambers  (capable  of  containing  from 
one  to  seven  prisoners  each),  and  of  three  rooms 
for  working  in,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  fifty 
individuals. 

The  prison  of  Lnckau,  also  in  Prussia,  was 
formerly  a convent,  and  from  1747  to  1818 
was  at  once  a house  of  correction,  an  asylum 
for  lunatics,  a work-house,  an  orphan -asylum 
and  a seminary  for  schoolmasters.  These  differ- 
ent establishments  were  successively  separated 
from  each  other,  and  since  1827  the  prison  of 
JLuckau  has  received  a regular  organisation,  and 
lias  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  a commit- 
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tee,  two  of  the  members  of  which  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  king,  and  two  by  the  states.  This 
establishment  is  composed  of  four'different  build- 
ings, a large  garden,  a terrace,  and  outhouses 
for  cooking.  The  first  of  the  buildings,  called 
the  old  house,  has  three  stories;  it  is  one  hund- 
red and  sixty- four  feet  long,  fifty  three  of 
which  are  occupied  by  a handsome  chapel,  which 
is  provided  with  an  organ.  It  contains  only 
male  prisoners,  except  in  the  washing  and  shoe- 
making  rooms.  The  prisoners  of  (he  most  dan- 
gerous class  sleep  by  twos  or  threes  in  cham- 
bers shut  up  by  bolts,  and  those  of  the  second 
or  less  dangerous  class  sleep  together  in  one 
room.  The  new  house,  erected  in  1768,  con- 
tains a church,  a dwelling-house  for  the  direc- 
tor, and  the  necessary  accommodations  for  mak- 
ing tap.estry,  which  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  convicts;  it  is  used  for  the  reception 
of  females  only.  The  third  building  is  sixty-two 
feet  in  length;  it  is  an  infirmary,  and  contains 
also  baths,  and  work-rooms  for  dyers.  The  fourth 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  physician  and  the  five 
masters  of  the  works.  All  these  buildings  are 
in  a situation  favourable  to  the  health  of  their 
inmates,  they  are  surrounded  by  small  gardens, 
and  two  plots  of  grass,  which  are  used  as  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  grounds.  There  is  a military 
guard  in  the  prison  both  night  and  day,  and  at 
nine  o’clock  the  porter  has  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  to  the  inspector.  In  winter  and  in  dark 
nights,  the  court  is  lighted  by  four  lanterns. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  prisoners  were  re- 
cently in  confinement  at  Luckati,  six  of  whom 
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are  imprisoned  for  life;  nine  of  the  others  were 
confined  as  vagabonds. 

Another  Prussian  prison,  that  of  Schweidnitz, 
which  was  completed  in  1801,  consists  of  two 
great  buildings,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Je- 
suits, containing  twenty-three  work-rooms,  an 
infirmary,  dormitories,  lodgings  for  a part  of 
the  officers,  a large  room  for  prayer,  and  a re- 
fectory. The  prison  is  large  enough  for  three 
hundred  culprits.  The  cells  are  under  continual 
inspection  during  the  night.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  here  of  placing  the  culprits  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  prison,  either  in  service, 
or  in  apprenticeship ; of  1055  thus  disposed  of, 
451  escaped,  of  whom  309  were  retaken;  66 
other  convicts  escaped  from  the  prison  itself. 
The  prisoners  who  escape,  and  who.  are  reta- 
ken. wear  a yellow  sleeve , and  are  not  permit- 
ted, like  the  others,  to  purchase  salt,  butter  and 
tobacco  with  the  surplus  of  their  gains. 

The  prison  or  House  of  Correction  (Hundar- 
beitsliaus)  of  Brauweiler,  formerly  a Benedictine 
abbey,  is  two  miles  distant  from  Cologne.  It 
is  a fine  building  of  one  story,  269  feet  in  length, 
31  in  width,  and  34  in  height,  and  was  erec- 
ted in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
has  sixteen  acres  of  garden  belonging  to  it, 
surrounded  by  a wall  ten  feet  high,  and  seven- 
ty-two acres  of  arable  land  without  the  enclo- 
sure. It  is  capable  of  containing  six  hundred 
prisoners,  and  is  maintained  by  the  four  districts 
of  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  ALx-la-Cliapelie , and 
Coblenz. 

During  the  years  1811  to  1825,  965  priso- 
ners died,  and  120  escaped,  out  of  7739  ad- 
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milted.  During  the  year  1826,  this  prison  re- 
ceived thirty-six  boys  and  seventeen  girls  un- 
der the  age  of  sixteen,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  two  men  and  eigthy-three  women  above 
that  age,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  eight  per- 
sons: two  hundred  and  forty  one  of  these  were 
set  at  liberty,  forty-seven  died,  four  succeeded 
in  escaping,  and  fourteen  who  attempted  to  es- 
cape, were  recaptured. 

The  prison  of  Cologne  contains  eighty -six 
apartments  of  different  descriptions;  attached  to 
it  are  several  courts,  and  a garden  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a wall  about 
thirty  feet  high.  The  instances  of  escape  from 
it  are  very  rare.  The  prisoners  are  guarded 
by  six  soldiers  who  are  reinforced  at  night. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  do  not  permit 
the  prisoners  to  have  separate  apartments. 

There  are  five  old  prisons  at  Hamburg,  three 
of  which , die  Pferdmurktswache,  die  Grossneu- 
marktswache , and  die  Giinsemarktswac/ie , are 
houses  of  arrest;  two  only,  die  Roggenkiste 
and  das  Spinnhatu , are  for  the  reception  of 
criminals  properly  so  called.  Wo  shall  speak 
first  of  the  Spinnhaus , which  is  the  most  re- 
markable, and  then  of  the  new  prison,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  above.  The  former , with 
the  courts  which  are  attached  to  it,  comprises 
a space  of  17,370  square  feet ; the  church 
alone  occupies  2975.  On  entering,  we  find 
on  the  left  hand  a porter’s  lodge,  and  on 
the  right  a dwelling  for  the  steward.  Passing 
through  the  kitchen  of  the  latter,  we  come  to 
a cellar  which  contains  the  potatoes  and  other 
provisions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  such 
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a place.  A little  further  is  the  bread  store- 
room. On  the  right,  too,  is  a large  copper  ba- 
sin which  is  filled  with  water  by  an  hydraulic 
machine  in  the  city.  Pipes  conduct  the  water 
into  the  kitchen , to  the  places  where  the  ser- 
vants and  work-people  are  occupied  in  washing 
utensils.  We  next  come  to  the  kitchens,  where 
there  are  copper  cauldrons,  each  capable  of 
containing  a sufficient  portion  for  three  hun- 
dred persons.  Above  the  kitchen,  wood  is  kept. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  prison,  and  the  large 
presses  which  contain  tho  prisoners’  linen  and 
clothing.  A small  staircase  leads  hence  to  the 
first  work-room,  where  the  thread  is  prepared, 
which  is  afterwards  brought  into  a side  room 
to  be  twisted.  In  the  doors  of  this  room,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  others,  small  inspection  win- 
dows are  placed.  The  rooms  for  twisting , and 
also  those  for  spinning,  which  come  next  to 
them,  are  the  prisoners’  dormitories.  Behind  the 
latter  are  two  dark  cells,  which  are  used  for 
disciplinary  punishments.  A staircase  leads  from 
this  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  court, 
and  the  visitor  sees  on  his  left  in  descending 
it,  a place  (der  Spinnwinkel) , which  contains 
seven ' cells  for  (ho  greatest  criminals.  Fifty 
other  cells  of  this  description  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  establishment.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  court  of  which  we  have  spoken , is  the 
entrance  to  the  church.  The  building  in  the 
centre  is  kept  for  women  and  for  master-work- 
men. All  the  windows  are  furnished  with  bars 
of  iron,  so  disposed,  as  to  render  impossible 
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all  communication  between  the  prisoners  of  dif- 
ferent rooms. 

The  new  prison  (Detentions-  Gefiingniss)  is 
intended  for  individuals  suspected  of  crimes, 
and  for  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  slight 
offences.  It  consists  of  a principal  building,  with 
two  wings  at  right  angles.  The  underground 
chambers,  the  ground  floor,  and  the  first  story, 
are  arched;  the  staircases  are  of  stone.  The 
chambers  on  each  floor  open  into  corridors, 
well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated.  The  apart- 
ments underground  are  quite  free  from  moist- 
ure; amongst  them  are  not  only  the  kitchen 
and  store-rooms , but  seven  or  eight  cells  for 
prisoners  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement. 
Other  cells,  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
placed  on  the  third  floor ; these  only  receive 
light  from  above.  The  height  of  these  cham- 
bers varies  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet.  The 
windows  are  very  high , and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  gratings  which  cover  them  , the  destination 
of  the  building  would  be  forgotten.  The  first 
and  second  floors  are  exclusively  reserved  for 
prisoners.  The  chambers  receive  but  little  light, 
because  the  windows  are  very  narrow.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  here  to  apportion  the 
degree  of  light,  and  of  other  conveniences  in 
the  rooms,  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
criminality  of  the  inmates;  all  the  rooms  are 
alike  in  these  respects. 

The  prison  of  Gliickstadt,  the  best  in  the 
German  dominions  of  the  king  bf  Denmark, 
was  organised  in  1819.  It  is  a building  of  one 
story  without  any  subteraneous  apartments,  and 
its  two  wings  run  into  two  different  streets. 
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On  tlie  ground-floor,  on  one  side,  are  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  the  kitchen, 
tJhe  bakehouse , the  store-rooin , and  the  refec- 
tory; on  the  other  side,  are  four  work-rooms, 
two  of  which  communicate  with  the  street, 
and  two  with  the  court,  which  is  separated 
from  them  by  a corridor , and  a room  where 
the  work  is  distributed.  The  first  story  contains 
rooms  for  the  sick , situated  on  each  side  of  a 
long  corridor,  and  work  - rooms  communicating 
with  the  court  and  the  store-rooms.  Above  the 
refectory  is  the  church,  and  above  the  work- 
rooms are  the  night- cells,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a staircase  and  a shoemaker’s  work- 
room. The  court,  which  forms  a square,  is 
terminated  on  the  third  side  by  a building  of 
one  story  intended  for  carrying  on  different 
trades : on  the  fourth  side,  is  an  isolated  build- 
ing , containing  fire  - engines  , and  different  ap- 
paratus. 

This  prison  is  reserved  exclusively  for  men. 
The  women  are  confined  in  another  building  of 
one  story , . situated  in  the  middle  of  a square 
adjoining  the  principal  prison.  The  prison  of 
Gliickstadt  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the 
watchmen  to  observe  the  convicts  without  being 
perceived  by  them.  The  use  of  chains  is  al- 
most entirely  suppressed;  in  1826,  they  werfi 
worn  by  ten  prisoners  only.  The  culprits  whw 
are  confined  for  life  are  placed  in  the  rooms 
which  command  the  most  extensive  prospect  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  the  prison 
of  Giuckstadt  is  now  made  the  model  of  all 
others  which  are  constructed  in  that  country. 
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The  prison  of  Preetz,  also  in  Holstein,  would 
' seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a means  of  comparison  between  the 
old  and  new  systems.  All  the  rooms  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  subterraneous;  they  receive 
light  and  air  only  through  grated  openings , and 
the  atmosphere  which  is  breathed  within  them 
is  totally  corrupted.  The  gaoler,  himself,  speaks 
of  them  with  horror.  Unhappily , many  of 
the  prisons  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-  Holstein 
are  in  an  equally  bad  state;  the  instances  of 
escape  are  very  numerous. 

We  now  pass  to  the  South  of  Germany,  and 
first  to  the  prison  of  Mannheim.  This  establish- 
ment contains  about  two  hundred  culprits.  It 
consists  of  two  stories,  besides  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  subterraneous  apartments;  it  is  situat- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a court.  The  church  and  sacristy  are 
on  the  ground  floor.  This  floor  contains,  also 
besides  one  large  and  two  small  sleeping-rooms, 
a chamber  of  observation  of  the  governor  ( Zucht - 
meister),  another  chamber  for  judicial  examina- 
tions, a small  office,  a chamber  for  linen,  four 
vaulted  rooms  which  receive  the  light  by  small, 
round  windows,  communicating  with  the  court, 
and  which  are  capable  of  being  warmed  during 
winter,  and  two  necessaries.  The  upper  part  of 
the  church,  which  is  destined  for  the  prisoners, 
is  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a 
large  work-room,  above  the  church,  a small 
one,  and  several  sleeping-rooms.  On  the  north- 
west side  of  the  court  is  a small  garden,  a 
kitchen,  washhouse,  storehouses  for  bread  and 
for  wood  , a pig-stye  and  a poultry  yard.  The 
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prison  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  different  buil- 
dings, and  by  the  residence  of  the  director}  on 
the  south,  and  on  the  east,  by  private  houses, 
which  are  separated  from  it  by  a wait,  common 
to  both. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last  boundary, 
which  does  not  present  sufficient  obstacles  to 
communicating  with  persons  without,  the  Mann- 
heim prison  leaves  but  little  to  desire  under  the 
head  of  security.  Various  plots  have  been  for- 
med by  the  prisoners,  during  twenty-five  recent 
years,  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  but  they  have 
nit  been  discovered  in  time ; and  of  four  per- 
sons who  have  attempted  to  escape , during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  only  one  has  succeeded. 

The  prison  of  Freiburg,  situated  in  the  city 
of  that  name,  is  bounded  on  the  north,  north- 
east, and  west,  by  streets;  on  the  south  and 
east , it  is  not  confined  by  buildings ; a very 
large  court  surrounds  it  on  three  sides;  and 
the  whole  of  the  establishment  is  surrounded 
by  a wall , twenty  feet  in  height.  The  principal 
building  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- seven  feet 
long,  and  consists  of  two  stories.  On  the  first 
floor  is  an  infirmary  for  the  men,  aud  six  pri- 
soners’ dormitories.  The  work-iooms  are  on  the 
second  floor.  The  north-  eastern  extremity  of 
the  building  is  traversed  by  a canal , which  re- 
ceives the  filth  and  impuritius,  aud  prevents 
any  corruption  of  the  atmosphere. 

Judging  from  the  actual  state  of  the  dormito- 
ries and  work-rooms,  this  prison  is  capable  of 
containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  men , and 
forty  women;  the  infirmary  for  the  men  has 
room  for  twenty- three  persons;  that  for  tho 
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women  for  seven.  Thirteen  individuals  are 

.charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoners,  and  of  superintending  their 
labours.  The  military  appointed  to  guard  the 
prison,  are  a subaltern  officer,  a corporal  and 
nine  soldiers. 

The  prison  of  Kaiserslautern , in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  is  at  once  a place  of  confinement  for 
persons  condemned  to  hard  labour,  a house  of 
confinement  , and  a house  of  correction.  Those 
who  are  condemned  to  hard  labour  have  a chain 
attached  to  each  foot  with  a weight  at  the. 
end  of  it,  or,  if  the  nature  of  their  labours 
will  permit,  they  are  coupled  two  and  two. 
All  criminals  are  chained  by  one  leg  during 
the  night,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  to 
be  dangerous.  All  correspondence  with  persons 
either  in  or  out  of  the  prison  is  forbidden  them. 

If  letters  are  addressed  to  them,  the  director  ' 
opens  them  , ascertains  their  contents,  and  af- 
terwards communicates  to  them  all  which  he 
thinks  proper  for  them  to  know.  Prisoners  of 
a less  degree  of  criminality  are  not  so  rigor- 
ously treated. 

The  next  head  under  which  we  are  to  consi- 
der German  prisons  is  that  of  their  Salubrity, 
and  here  we  shall  allude  to  the  lodging  of  the 
prisoners,  the  air  and  exercise  afforded  them, 
their  cleanliness,  food,  dress,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sick. 

And,  first,  in  respect  of  lodging:  the  Ger- 
man prisons  are  no  longer  so  crowded  as 
formerly.  Prussia  has  distinguished  herself  in 
attending  to  this  point.  Austria  has  provided  in 
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her  penal  code  for  enlarging  the  interior  of  her 
prisons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
inmates  in  the  prisons  of  Wurteinberg,  in  1829, 
and,  also,  the  number  for  which  they  were 
respectively  built. 

Number  Number 
of  of 


Prisoners 

Prisoners 

for  which 

January  1, 

they  were 

1829. 

Houses  of  Police  at : 

built. 

Hkii. nitons 

100 

142 

Rottknuuho  , 

100 

76 

Ul.M 

105 

98 

Houses  of  Correetion  at : 

Mahkghomngkn 

200 

201 

LuowiusBcno 

670 

675 

Gottkszkm 

220 

222 

Fortress  of 

Hohkn  - Aspkhu 

18 

6 

Total 

. . 1413 

1420 

At  Gliickstadt,  the  work-rooms  are  large  and 
well-lighted;  on  the  floor  are  chests  which  serve 
as  seats  for  the  workmen,  and  contain  their 
property.  There  is  glass  in  the  doors,  through 
which  the  prisoners  are  inspected.  In  the  sleep- 
ing-room, the  beds  are  in  a line,  but,  some- 
times , the  want  of  space  renders  it  necessary 
to  place  one  above  another.  Each  prisoner  has 
his  separate  bed,  which  is  composed  of  a mat- 
trass  and  pillow , stuffed  with  chaff,  two  sheets, 
and  one  evverllt  in  summer  and  two  ill  winter. 
The  aged , who  are  in  ill-health , have  feather- 
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beds.  The  prisoners  have  clean  sheets  once  a 
month. 

At  Freiburg,  the  bedsteads  are  of  oak,  contain 
two  persons,  and  are  removed  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  each  other.  The  more  dangerous 
prisoners,  ami  those  who  are  in  ill-health,  sleep 
alone.  The  bed  consists  of  a mattrass , weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds,  of  a pillow  stuffed  with  chaff, 
of  two  bleached  hempen  sheets,  and  of  two 
wollen  coverlits  in  winter,  and  one  in  summer. 
By  the  side  of  each  bed  is  a spittoon;  and  in 
each  room,  are  two  tables  for  washing,  and 
water  for  drinking;  each  prisoner  has  Iiis  wash- 
ing-basin and  towel.  There  is  a night-  stool 
in  every  sleeping-room.  The  rooms  are  lighted 
by  two  Interns , anil  in  all  there  are  small 
windows,  through  which  the  watchmen  are 
strictly  bound  to  look  into  them  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

At  Cologne,  also,  the  nature  of  the  building 
will  not  allow  of  each  prisoner  having  a cell 
and  a bed  to  himself.  Iron  bedsteads  have  been 
introduced  here  into  the  infirmary,  and  are 
about  to  he  so  throughout  the  prison. 

At  Hambourg,  the  system  of  heating  the  new 
prison  with  warm  water  conveyed  in  pipes  lias 
been  adopted. 

With  respect  to  air  anti  exercise  in  German 
prisons,  we  may  rematk,  that  at  Freiburg,  fresh 
air  is  admitted  every  day  into  the  corridors,  re- 
fectories, bed-  and  working-rooms,  and  that  they 
are  fumigated  with  juniper. 

At  Naugard,  the  air  is  changed  twice  a day, 
and  such  prisoners  as  do  not  work  in  the  open 
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air,  are  taken  every  day  into  the  court  of  the 
prison , and  remain  there  for  some  time. 

At  Gliickstadt,  the  prisoners  have  large  courts 
to  walk  in;  where  they  remain  for  half  an  hour 
at  a time. 

In  the  prison  lately  constructed  at  Hamburg, 
the  only  place  for  exercise  is  a court  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  sixty- nine  long,  which  is  enclosed 
by  a high  wall;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  it  is  merely  a place  of  detention,  and  that 
prisoners  never  remain  in  it  long. 

An  Austrian  lawyer,  a manager  of  prisons, 
has  well  observed  that  in  ensuring  the  cleanli- 
ness of  prisons,  we  ought  not  to  fear  the  charge 
of  affectation.  Cleanliness,  he  truly  says,  is 
one  of  those  qualities,  the  habit  of  which  hav- 
ing been  once  acquired  is  never  lost.  In  the 
Austrian  prison  of  Linz,  which  serves  as  a mo- 
del for  all  the  others  in  that  empire,  the  pri- 
soners, both  male  and  female,  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  cleaning  the  building. 

In  the  prison  of  Mannheim,  there  are  baths, 
and  the  prisoners  are  supplied  with  soap  and 
towels.  They  are  shaved  once  in  eight  days, 
and  their  hair  is  cut  as  often  as  necessary. 
The  bed  and  work-rooms  are  regularly  washed, 
and  are  whitewashed  once  a year. 

At  Luckaa,  in  Prussia,  the  prisoners  are 
obliged  to  wash  themselves  after  every  meal, 
and  thoroughly  every  Saturday  evening.  Their 
body-linen  and  towels  are  changed  every  week; 
their  sheets  every  three  months,  except  when 
they  are  ill.  Twice  a year  the  mattrasses  and 
pillows  are  washed,  and  stuffed  with  clean  straw; 
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the  wooden  bedsteads  are  also  taken  to  pieces, 
and  washed  with  warm  water. 

At  Naugard  , Cologne,  and  at  the  fortress  of 
Coburg,  arrangements  similar  to  the  foregoing 
are  in  force,  and  in  the  latter,  a reward  is 
given  annually  to  those  prisoners  who  are  most 
noted  for  their  cleanliness. 

At  Gluckstadt,  the  rooms  are  swept  every 
day,  and  washed  once  a month. 

At  Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg  - Schwerin , de- 
viations from  cleanliness  are  severely  punished; 
the  sleeping-cells,  passages,  and  staircases  are 
fumigated  every  day  with  vinegar,  the  work- 
rooms are  washed  every  three  weeks;  smoking 
is  forbidden,  and  the  prisoners  are  obliged  to 
wash  every  time  they  quit  work. 

At  Freiburg,  the  prisoners  have  a bath  every 
month  and  a foot-bath  every  fifteen  days. 

At  Kaiserslautern  , in  Rhenish  Bavaria , the 
work-rooms,  corridors,  and  sleeping -cells  are 
swept  every  day,  and  washed  once  week. 

With  respect  to  diet,  we  have  collected  the 
following  facts:  At  Naugard,  the  government 
only  supports  those  prisoners  who  can  produce 
a certificate  of  poverty.  Provisions  are  furnished 
by  contract.  Prisoners  of  a superior  class  are 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  diet  as  the  others; 
except  that  they  are  allowed  sometimes  to  pur- 
chase meat  for  dinner  and  soup  for  supper. 

At  Schweidnitz,  the  prisoners’  breakfast  con- 
sists of  a soup  made  of  bread,  flour,  or  pota- 
toes; for  dinner  they  have  peas,  oatmeal,  po- 
tatoes, turnips  or  sauerkraut,  and  two  pounds 
of  bread;  once  a fortnight  they  have  a quarter 
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of  a pound  of  meat,  and  on  holidays  half  a 
pound. 

The  composition  of  the  soup  for  two  hundred 
persons,  in  the  prison  of  Gluckstadt,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Three  pecks  of  oatmeal,  a large  quantity 
of  potatoes , four  pecks  of  carrots,  and  fruon 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty -five  pounds  of  fresh  meat  (ten  ounces 
per  head).  Sometimes,  they  have  bacon-soup, 
and,  sometimes,  the  Rumford  soup,. 

At  Dresden,  the  prisoners  have  soup  for  break- 
fast, vegetables  for  dinner,  and  two  pounds  of 
bread  each  per  diem. 

At  Mannheim,  each  prisoner  has,  daily,  one 
pound  and  a half  of  good  bread,  half  a pint  of 
soup  and  as  much  vegetables;  and  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  meat; 
before  trial,  they  have  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  every  other  day.  The  provisions  are  fur- 
nished by  a contractor,  under  the  superinten- 
dance of  the  director. 

At  Brauweiler,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  diet 
is  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  prisoners  who 
are  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  receive  an  extra- 
allowance of  meat,  soup,  beer,  brandy,  aud  bread. 
The  aged  are  allowed  a little  tobacco. 

At  Cologne,  the  prisoners  in  good  health  have 
one  pound  and  a half  of  black  bread  daily; 
for  breakfast,  soup  composed  of  three  ounces 
and  a half  of  wheat  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter aud  half  an  ounce  of  salt.  The  dinner  con- 
sists alternately  of  potatoes,  sauerkraut,  oat- 
meal, peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

At  Giislrow,  the  prisoner  has  one  pound  and 
a half  of  ryebiead  daily,  two  quarts  of  beer, 
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soup  for  breakfast,  and  vegetables  for  dinner; 
besides  this,  the  prisoners  of  the  first  class  have 
one  third  of  a pound  of  meat  twice  a week,  and 
the  other  five  days,  herring,  sausages  or  tripe; 
those  of  the  second  class  have  one  third  of  a 
pound  of  meat  on  Sundays,  and  tripe  twice  a 
week.  Those  of  the  first  class  have  butter  and 
cheese  in  the  evening,  and  those  of  the  second, 
salt  to  eat  with  their  remaining  bread. 

In  Austria,  the  prisoner  has  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread  per  diem,  a farinaceous  dish  with 
milk  three  times  a week;  and  on  Sundays,  a soup 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  meat,  and  the  fa- 
rinaceous dish  again;  but  by  working  industri- 
ously, he  is  allowed  to  improve  his  condition. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  the  prisoner  at  Mann- 
heim receives  t!ie  following  articles  of  dress  at 
the  expense  of  the  state;  viz.,  a cap  and  waist- 
coat of  cloth,  two  pairs  of  trowsers  of  canvas 
ticking,  and  two  under-waistcoats  of  the  same 
stuff,  a woollen  waistcoat,  two  pairs  of  worsted 
or  cotton  stockings,  three  shirts,  two  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  two  cravats.  The  colour  of 
the  dress  is  gray  for  those  guilty  of  lighter 
offences,  and  gray  mixed  with  black  for  the 
others. 

At  Luckau,  the  prisoners  condemned  for  six 
months  or  less,  retain  the  dress  which  they' 
bring  into  the  prison;  the  others,  unless  the  com- 
mittee of  the  establishment  permit  the  contrary 
in  some  instances,  all  wear  the  costume  of  the 
establishment,  which  is  gray  and  yellow. 

At  Brauweiler,  all  the  culprits  wear  the  pri- 
son dress,  which  is  good  and  warm. 

At  Cologne,  dresses  are  only  given  in  cases 
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of  necessity;  they  consist  of  Jackets  aod  trow- 
sers  of  gray  cloth,  shirts,  socks  and  caps ; those 
who  work  have  leathern  shoes;  the  others,  wooden 
ones.  The  women  have  striped  dresses  which 
wash,  shoes  and  stockings. 

At  Hamburg,  the  culprits  ou  entering  prison 
lay  aside  their  own  dresses,  and  receive  from 
the  establishment,  three  shirts,  two  pairs  of 
stockings , a pair  of  trowsers,  a jacket  and  a 
waistcoat. 

At  Kaiserslautern,  the  prisoners  are  dressed 
in  gray  cloth;  they  have  an  unbleached  linen 
cravat,  which  is  changed  every  week;  a waist- 
coat, an  under-waistcoat,  a pair  of  linen  trow*? 
sers,  which  are  washed  as  often  as  necessary; 
stockings  clean  every  week,  shoes,  a shirt  clean 
every  week  and  bleaehed  twice  a year , oue 
pocket  handkerchief  per  week,  and  a cloak  of 
gray  cloth  for  the  cold  weather,,  as  well  as  a 
cap  of  the  same  material. 

The  women’s  dress  is  composed  of  a black 
cap,  a neck-handkerchief  and  an  apron  of  un- 
bleached linen;  a black  gown  and  a jacket  of  stri- 
ped stuff;  a pocket-handkerchief,  worsted  stock- 
ings, shoes  ami  a shift;  their  linen  is  changed 
as  often  as  that  of  the  men.  The  prisoners 
condemned  for  criminal  offences  wear  coloured 
dresses,  half  gray  and  half  brown. 

In  Austria,  the  prisoner’s  dress  consists  of  a 
jacket  and  trowsers,  of  liuen  in  summer,  and 
of  common  cloth  in  winter,  of  a pair  of  shoes 
and  a cloth-cap.  The  women  have  two  pair  of 
stays,  one  for  winter  the  other  for  summer,  a 
gown , an  apron,  thread  stockings  and  a pair 
of  slippers;  their  linen  is  changed  every  week. 
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Wo  now  come  to>  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick 
in  the  German  prisons.  At  Plessenburg,  in  Ba- 
varia, the  mortality  of  the  sick  is  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  beds  in  the  infirmary  are 
composed  of  a paillasse,  a mattress,  a pillow, 
a c overlit,  and  sheets  which  are  changed  every 
day.  The  patients  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  are  allowed  both  meat  and  wipe  when 
necessary. 

At  Mannheim,  as  soon  as  a prisoner  is  ill, 
the  physician  orders  him  to  the  infirmary,  which 
is  a large  place,  very  airy’  and  lighted  by  five 
windows.  The  salary  of  the  physician  is  300 
florins,  that  of  the  surgeon,  133  florins.  Patients 
suffering  under  contagious  diseases  are  kept 
separate  from  the  rest.  The  proportion  of  the 
sick  to  the  whole  number  of  culprits  is  as  one 
to  seven.  When  signs  of  mental  alienation  aro 
manifested  by  a prisoner,  he  is  confined  alone, 
and  if  the  disorder  continues,  is  sent  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

At  Naugard,  the  men  employed  In  the  infirm- 
ary are  taken  from  the  prisoners  of  the  first 
class;  the  nurses  may  be  the  wives  of  the  pri- 
son-officers. As  soon  as  a prisoner  is  ill,  he 
is  transferred  from  the  eontrol  of  the  director 
to  that  of  the  physician.  In  1828,  when  inter- 
mittent fevers  were  very  frequent,  the  mortality 
of  all  the  inmates  was  one  in  sixty-six,  and  iq 
1829,  when  they  reappeared,  one  in  forty-six. 

At  Schweidnlta  the  mortality  is  five  per  cent. 
At  Brauweiler,  in  1826,  746  prisoners  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  infirmary,  and  980  others  were 
treated  for  lighter  complaints  in  the  prison  it> 
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self;  of  tliese  1726,  1587  were  cured,  and  for- 
ty-seven died. 

At  Freiburg,  the  physician  is  obliged,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  it,  to  see 
his  patients  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  al- 
ways to  visit  the  prison  daily;  he  is  also  bound 
to  send  in  a detailed  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  At  Kaiserslautern  the  physician  sees  that 
the  regulations  of  cleanliness  are  fully  carried 
into  effect,  superintends  the  diet  and  clothing 
of  the  prisoners,  and  visits  them  daily. 

We- now  come  to  speak  of  Inspection,  the 
third  of  the  heads  under  which  we  proposed  to 
treat  of  German  prisons : and  we  may  remark, 
at  the  outset,  that  they  are  not  well  construct- 
ed for  facilitating  this  object.  In  the  prisons 
of  Southern  Germany  the  culprits  are  generally 
compelled  to  be  silent  during  the  hours  of  la- 
bour; at  Freiburg  it  is  forbidden  to  the  prison- 
ers to  speak,  at  any  time,  to  any  one  except 
the  director  and  the  superintendants ; and  tho 
punishment  here  for  communicating  by  signs  is 
more  severe  than  for  breaking  silence.  They 
are  not  even  allowed  to  raise  their  eyes  to 
look  at  the  visitors  of  the  establishment.  Their 
conduct  is  incessantly  watched,  and  any  negli- 
gences in'  performing  devotional  duties  are  se- 
verely punished.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  su- 
perintendance is  very  imperfect,  being  chiefly 
intrusted  to  the  director,  the  task-master,  and 
to  three  old  soldiers  in  bad  health,  who  often 
require  as  much  watching  as  the  prisoners. 

At  Naugard  this  duty  is  exercised  by  the  in- 
spector of  police,  the  inspector  of  the  work, 
ami  by  twelve  superintendants  who  are  armed 
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and  accoutred  like  serjeants  of  police.  Tbey 
remain  with  the  prisoners  all  day,  except  when 
they  have  other  duties  to  fulfil  in  the  establish- 
ment. In  this  prison,  the  bell  rings  for  rising 
at  four  in  summer  and  half-past  six  in  winter, 
when  the  superiutemlants  and  steward  attend 
to  see  that  the  prisoners  wash  themselves  pro- 
perly, and  keep  the  prison  clean;  then  they  or- 
der the  prison  to  be  fumigated  throughout.  Break- 
fast follows,  when  the  superintendants  receive 
from  the  director  his  orders  for  the  day,  of 
which  they  begin  to  regulate  the  execution  as 
soon  as  the  meal  is  finished.  Half  an  hour  af- 
ter labour  has  ceased,  viz.,  at  half-past  eight  in 
summer,  and  at  half-past  four  in  winter,  the 
bell  rings  for  the  prisoners  to  be  conducted  to 
their  cells.  At  Gustrow  the  prisoners  rise  all 
the  year  round  at  four,  and  retire  to  their  cells 
at  nine. 

In  Austria  the  prisoners  rise  at  five,  make 
their  beds,  open  their  windows,  fumigate,  and 
afterw'ards  wash  at  the  fountains  in  the  court, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  guard.  There  are  morn- 
ing-prayers at  a quarter  to  six,  after  which 
the  prisoners  are  conducted  to  work.  At  seven 
they  have  one  pound  and  a half  of  bread  each, 
which  is  to  serve  them  all  day.  At  eleven, 
they  enter  the  bed-rooms  where  they  pray  in 
common;  each  then  goes  to  fetch  his  dinner; 
they  are  allowed  from  dinner  to  mid-day  for  re- 
creation. They  finish  work  at  seven;  on  Satur- 
days, at  six.  They  retire  to  jest,  after  evening- 
prayers,  at  a quarter  to  eight  iu  winter,  and  at 
a quarter  to  nine  in  summer. 

The  principle  of  Classification  has  been  suc- 
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cessively  acted  upon  in  most  of  the  prisons  of 
Germany.  At  Naugard,  the  men  are  divided  in- 
to three  classes,  and  the  women  into  two.  The 
divisions  are  founded  on  the  degree  of  crime 
and  on  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  but  as 
the  latter  does  not  always  afford  a just  indica- 
tion of  the  viciousness  of  the  prisoner,  this  rule 
admits  of  exceptions  founded  on  signs  of  repent- 
ance exhibited  by  different  culprits.  At  Luckau 
the  sexes  are  rigorously  separated,  and  lodged 
in  different  buildings.  The  men  are  divided  in- 
to two  classes,  one  of  which  is  composed  of 
the  principal  criminals  and  also  of  those  who 
appear  to  be  dangerous  characters,  whatever 
may  be  the  degree  of  the  offence  which  they 
are  expiating  at  the  time;  the  second  class  con- 
sists of  those  who  are  imprisoned  for  a compa- 
ratively short  period,  and  who  are  not  regarded 
as  dangerous. 

In  Rhenish  Prussia  classification  of  prisoners 
is  still  imperfect;  at  Cologne,  the  sexes  are 
separated,  but  prisoners  of  the  same  sex  are 
not  classified.  A separate  locality  has,  how- 
ever, been  recently  granted  to  those  who  exhibit 
signs  of  good  conduct.  An  edict  of  1811  ordains 
the  separation  of  different  species  of  convicts 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  An  ordinance  of  1813 
prescribed  the  separation  of  the  young  from 
the  old  in  the  prisons  of  Holstein,  but  it  had 
not  been  generally  carried  into  effect  in  1828. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  classification 
at  Gliickstadt,  but  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
■of  superintendance  somewhat  counterbalances 
this  defect.  At  Freiburg,  the  sexes  only  are 
separated;  at  Mannheim,  besides  this  division, 
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tbe  culprits  form  two  classes  and  at  Kaisers- 
lautern , three. 

In  respect  to  the  labour  which  is  executed 
by  the  culprits,  the  prisons  of  Germany  deserve 
particular  attention.  The  spinning  and  rasping 
which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  these  estab- 
lishments were  doubly  objectionable,  as  afford- 
ing but  little  pecuniary  profit,  and  being  of 
little  service  to  the  prisoners  on  their  liberation. 
It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  different  trades  and 
corporations  which  restricted  the  employments 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  same  obstacle  pre- 
vails, though  to  a much  less  extent,  at  present. 
The  prisoners  at  Munich  are  employed  in  an 
excellent  manufactory  of  cloth,  and  as  tailors 
and  shoemakers.  The  cloth  alone , which  is  of 
the  quality  worn  by  the  higher  classes , pro- 
duces a revenue  to  the  government  of  more 
than  50,000  florins  yearly.  The  prisoners  in 
Holstein  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  unemploy- 
ed; but  not  so  in  Schleswig,  particularly  at 
Giiickstadt,  where  each  prisoner  is  bound  to  do 
a certain  quantity  of  work,  which  if  he  ne- 
glects, he  is  punished;  if  he  does  more  than  is 
required,  he  is  paid  for  the  surplus.  The  pri- 
soners are  employed  in  spinning,  carding  wool, 
knitting  stockings,  weaving,  ipaking  pipes  for 
fire-engines,  and  sail-cloth. 

At  Dresden  the  prisoners  are  employed  in 
cleaving  wood,  breaking  stones  down  to  sand, 
and  dragging  coals  through  the  town.  The  inha- 
bitants can  obtain  the  prisoners  to  do  any  sort 
of  work  for  them,  by  paying  five  groschen  per 
day  to  the  establishment. 

At  Plessenburg  there  is  a cloth  manufactory 
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and  a bakehouse  in  the  prison.  The  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  work  a little  for  themselves. 
The  managers  of  the  prison  allow  culprits  who 
have  been  liberated  to  become  the  superintend- 
ants  of  the  others  when  at  work. 

At  Mannheim  the  employments  of  the  prison- 
ers are  dressing  hemp,  weaving,  knitting,  mak- 
ing clothes,  shoes,  and,  lately,  manufacturing 
list.  The  superintendants  of  the  different  kinds 
of  works  receive  four  hundred  florins  a year. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  making 
the  furniture  of  the  establishment,  and  others 
are  employed  by  the  inhabitants,  at  their  own 
houses,  to  cleave  wood.  At  Freiburg  the  prison- 
ers are  employed  in  stone- cutting,  weaving, 
carpenter’s- work,  and  as  masons,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  locksmiths,  and  clockmakers.  At  Co- 
logne, a certain  number  of  prisoners  are  with- 
out occupation,  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
condemned  to  a short  imprisonment,  debtors,  and 
those  of  the  untried  who  are  not  likely  to  re- 
main long.  Trades  of  all  sorts  are  carried  on 
by  the  rest  of  the  prisoners:  amongst  others, 
lithography. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of 
employed  and  unemployed  in  the  prison  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  , in  1828:  — 

Men  employed  in  weaving,  carding,  «S:c. 
or  as  tailors , mechanics , &c 763 

Men  employed  in  the  kitchen  , infirmary, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  establishment  55 

Total  employed  ........  818 
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The  men  unemployed,  were: 

Prisoners  placed  au  secret 43 

Ditto  of  weak  body  or  mind  .......  87 

Ditto  sick  162 

Ditto  of  a certain  rank,  and  debtors  . . 14 

Ditto  condemned  to  pay  a fine,  or  confi- 
ned for  a short  period  400 

' Ditto  confined  temporarily  in  this  estab- 
lishment , in  transit  ...» • 109 

Total  unemployed  815 

The  number  of  women  employed  in  knit-  # 

ting , weaving  , &c. , was 197 

Ditto  in  the  service  of  the  establishment  9 


Total  employed 206 

The  women  placed  au  secret  ........  23 

Ditto  in  ill  health 28 

Ditto  debtors  , or  confined  for  a short 

period 87 

Ditto  temporarily  imprisoned,  in  transit  . 60 

Total  unemployed 198 

Since  1826,  a treadmill  has  been  used  in  the 
house  of  correction  at  Hamburg.  The  diameter 
of  the  wheel  is  seven  feet  and  a half;  it  has 
twenty -one  steps;  ten  prisoners  are  employed 
at  it  eight  hours  a day;  they  are  divided  into 

11 
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two  sections  of  five  eachj  and  relieve  each 
other  every  five  minutes;  during  this  short 
space  of  time  they  have  to  mount  four  hundred 
and  twenty  steps. 

At  Giistrow,  several  trades  are  exercised,  and 
the  object  of  employment  is,  not  only  to  keep 
the  prisoners  occupied  during  their  stay  in  the 
prison,  hut  to  teach  them  a useful  vocation  for 
the  future. 

At  Rudolstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  tur- 
ning a wheel,  the  noise  of  which  constrains  them 
to  silence  ; it  sets  in  motion  a machine  for  cloth- 
making. 

At  Naugard,  the  object  of  the  management 
has  been,  not  to  turn  the  prison  into  a manu- 
factory, but  to  employ  the  prisoners  in  any  oc- 
cupation which  they  had  previously  been  taught. 
At  Kaiserslautern,  the  treadmill  and  .several 
occupations  have  been  introduced. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  shall  say  . 
a few  words  on  the  savings  of  prisoners,  and 
on  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  general. 

In  Austria,  the  daily  task  allotted  to  each 
prisoner  is  such,  that  the  very  industrious  have 
a little  time  to  work  for  themselves.  The  half 
of  what  the  prisoner  earns  for  himself  is  set 
apart  to  be  given  him  at  his  liberation;  the 
other  half  he  can  spend  in  buying  bread  , beer, 
or  broth.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  privilege, 
we  must  remember  that  the  Austrian  prisoner 
has,  for  three  days  of  the  week,  only  a pound 
anil  a half  of  bread  for  all  provision. 

At  Naugard,  the  prisoner  has  first  to  pay  for 
Ills  support  by  his  labour,  before  he  receives 
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anything  extra.  What  he  saves,  is  placed  in 
the  Savings-bank  at  Stettin,  and  should  he  die 
in  confinement,  it  goes  to  his  heirs.  On  his 
quitting  the  prison,  he  not  only  receives  his 
extra  earnings,  but  he  is  duly  recommended 
where  lie  is  likely  to  obtain  employment.  In 
respect  to  their  gains,  all  the  prisoners  are  put 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  same  footing;  and 
half  is  at  their  disposal  for  the  purchase  of 
provisions,  a little  brandy,  and,  on  Sundays, 
of  tabacco  for  chewing. 

At  Dresden,  the  sum  accruing  from  surplus 
labour  is  never  placed  at  the  prisoner’s  disposal 
until  his  liberation. 

At  Hamburg , the  system  of  surplus  labour 
has  not  been  adopted;  but  a part  of  what  the 
prisoners  earn  reverts  to  them. 

The  other  German  prisons  ressemble  more  or 
less  the  above,  in  the  arrangements  they  have 
introduced  respecting  the  employment  of  prisoners. 

At  Coburg,  half  the  gain  is  given  weekly  to 
the  prisoners  to  spend;  and  the  other  half  is 
retained  until  their  discharge. 

At  Mannheim,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
mutual  kind  has  been  introduced , by  which 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  tanght;  it 
takes  place  for  an  hour  every  day.  On  Sundays, 
one  of  the  convicts  reads  portions  of  the  Bible 
to  the  others. 

At  Freiburg,  the  Sundays  and  holidays  are 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  such  prisoners  as 
desire  it,  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  Of 
6941  prisoners  who  were  confined  at  Schweid- 
nitz,  from  1801  to  1826,  1*>00  learned  to  read, 
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1260  to  write,  and  970  to  cast  accounts.  This 
establishment  has  a regular  school  master. 

At  Naugard,  a prisoner  is  charged  provision- 
ally with  the  elementary  instruction  of  his 
companions ; but  only  the  better  piisoners  are 
taught  to  write,  from  a fear  (hat  they  may 
abuse  the  acquisition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  those  prisons  to  which 
the  influence  of  the  llheno  - Westphalian  Prison 
Society  had  extended,  two  years  after  its  for- 
mation. 
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are  chosen  out  of  three  or  four  hundred  prison- 
ers to  receive  elementary  instruction  thrice  a 
week.  At  Prenzlau  and  at  Potsdam,  the  young 
prisoners  alone  are  instructed  and  are  sent  to 
school  in  the  respective  towns. 

At  Luckau,  Konigsberg,  Rawicz,  Brieg,  Muns- 
ter, \Verden , Aix-Ia-  Chapelle,  and  Malmedy, 
there  is  religious,  but  no  elementary  instruc- 
tion. At  Liclitenburg,  the  clergyman  is  the 
schoolmaster,  and  at  Treves,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  the  prisoners  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic  and  drawing;  whilst 
the  young  Protestants  go  regularly  to  a school 
in  the  town. 

In  the  house  of  correction  at  Brauweiler  there 
are  a schoolmaster  and  a schoolmistress,  the 
former  has  two  hundred  and  sixty- two  dollars, 
the  latter,  two  hundred  dollars,  salary.  The 
prisoners  are  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
the  history  of  their  country,  arithmetic,  dra- 
wing and  singing,  and  natural  history.  In  1826, 
the  school  contained  one  hundred  and  sixtj'-two 
children  of  from  five  to  sixteen,  and  twenty- 
one  persons  above  that  age.  The  boys  learn 
the.  military  exercise,  during  the  hours  of  re- 
creation, and  form  a well  organised  company, 
which  has  a commander,  eight  sub  - officers, 
eight  corporals,  four  drummers,  and  six  trum- 
peters; this  company  materially  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  order.  There  is  an  annual 
examination  of  the  school. 

In  the  Austrian  prisons,  Sunday-schools  only 
have  been  established,  where  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  those  who  desire  it. 

Our  next  topic  is  the  Religious  Instruction 
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which  is  Imparted  to  prisoners  in  Germany.  In 
Austria,  the  chaplains  of  the  gaols  have  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  duties ; the  former  con- 
sist of  the  ceremonies  of  worship,  of  regular 
religious  instruction,  and  of  the  administration 
of  confession  and  of  the  sacrament  every  three 
months  to  those,  who  request  it;  the  latter  con- 
sist of  admonitory  visits  to  the  prisoner  on  his 
admission  and  at  his  departure.  The  chaplain 
has  also  to  visit  the  sick,  and  sometimes  the 
work-rooms.  The  Protestant  prisoners  are  un- 
der the  spiritual  care  of  pastors  of  their  owrn 
faith,  who  have  interviews  with  them  at  sla- 
ted times.  The  care  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment takes  to  define  in  what  cases  the  prison- 
ers may  confer  privately  with  the  chaplain, 
shows  evidently  that  it  considers  such  commu- 
nications as  exceptions  to  its  system,  which  is 
rather  passive  than  active. 

A different  principle  prevails  in  the  Prussian 
prison  of  Naugard.  Here  the  most  scrupulous 
measures  are  taken  in  order  that  the  chaplain 
and  director  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  each  prisoner,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  crime,  his  previous  life,  his 
family  relations,  and  the  state  of  his  moral 
nature.  The  chaplain  is  bound  to  visit  the  pri- 
soners frequently,  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
each,  to  become  their  friend  and  father,  to  con- 
cert measures  with  the  director  for  improving 
the  situation  of  those  who  deserve  it,  and  in 
cases  of  complete  and  sincere  regeneration  to 
recommend  them  to  the  royal  clemency. 

Religious  instruction  is  still  very  limited  in 
the  prisons  of  Rhenish  Prussia;  however,  for 
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some  years  past,  they  have  been  recovering  from 
the  defective  state  in  this  respect,  in  which  they 
were  left  by  the  French  government.  Almost 
all  the  prisons  of  Old  Prussia  have  their  cha- 
plains, and  in  all  there  are  sermons  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Prayer-books,  bibles,  and  testa- 
ments are  distributed  amongst  the  prisoners,  and, 
in  some  places,  the  work  entitled  Stunden  der 
Andacht  (Hours  of  Devotion).  In  the  Hamburg 
.prison,  religious  service  is  performed  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  and  all  the  prisoners  take 
the  sacrament  twice  a year.  At  Mannheim  and 
at  Freiburg,  mass  is  celebrated  on  Sunday  mor- 
ning, and  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
afternoon;  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  same 
forms  are  repeated  at  Mannheim. 

The  principal  Disciplinary  Punishment  in  Ger- 
many is  the  bastinado,  which  is  everywhere  re- 
sorted to,  except  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  Code  Na- 
poleon is  still  in  force.  Solitary  confinement 
has  also  been  adopted  as  a punishment  in  se- 
veral German  prisons. 

In  the  prison  at  Munich,  the  disciplinary  pu- 
nishments are,  the  bastinado  for  the  men,  and 
solitary  imprisonment  for  the  women;  in  Aus- 
tria, they  are  reprehension,  either  private,  or 
before  all  the  prisoners,  exclusion  from  recre-  - 
ation,  bread-and-water  diet,  the  bastinado  for 
the  men,  and  whipping  for  the  women.  At  Dres- 
den, Plessenburg,  and  Mannheim,  they  ressemble, 
more  or  less,  the  foregoing,  as  also  at  Naugard. 

At  Luckau,  in  addition  to  the  above  punishments, 
the  men  are  sometimes  put  in  irons.  At  Kai- 
serslautern, In  nhenish  Bavaria,  the  disciplinary 
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punishment  are,  privation  of  soup,  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  daily  allowance  of  bread,  solitary 
imprisonment  and  a certain  quantity  of  labour 
for  a period  not  exceeding  eight  days;  solitary 
Imprisonment  and  labour  without  soup,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days;  and,  finally, 
solitary  confinement  without  light  or  occupation 
and  with  the  hands  and  feet  fettered  for  the 
same  period.  At  Brauweiler,  the  only  disciplin- 
ary punishment  is  solitary  confinement,  which 
can  be  inflicted  for  three  days  up  to  three  months. 

A praiseworthy  care  is  taken  by  the  respec- 
tive government  of  the  prisoners  after  their  li- 
beration. At  Hamburg  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  prisoner  receives  on  his  liberation 
a sura  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
marks , as  the  produce  of  his  labour.  When 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  good, 
exertions  are  made  to  establish  him  honestly. 
In  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  if  the  prisoner’s  gains 
do  not  amount  to  a certain  sum,  the  deficiency 
it  supplied  by  the  government.  In  all  cases  he 
receives  a new  dress  gratis,  and  care  is  taken 
to  replace  him  well  in  the  world , and  to  pre- 
vent him  from  returning  to  his  former  career. 
In  Rhine-Prussia,  as  soon  as  the  prisoner  is 
liberated,  lie  is  protected  and  assisted  by  the 
Rheno -Westphalian  society.  In  Austria  it  is 
the  authorities  of  the  police  who  are  bound  to 
superintend  him,  and  to  aid  in  his  restoration 
to  society.. 

On  the  proportion  between  the  recommittals 
and  the  sum  total  of  admissions,  we  have  select- 
ed the  following  facts.  Of  1700  culprits  con- 
fined at  Plessenburg,  during  five  years,  one  hun- 
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tired  and  forty-eight  had  already  been  once'  im- 
prisoned, and  twenty-one  twice.  At  Brauweiler, 
out  of  three  hundred  and  eight  prisoners,  ninety- 
seven  were  twice  imprisoned,  eight  thrice,  and 
two  five  times.  The  prisoners  who  have  been 
recommitted  form  a second  class,  and  their  diet 
is  not  so  good  as  is  that  of  the  first.  Of  2071 
prisoners  admitted  during  the  year  1828  into 
the  prison  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1215  men  and 
275  women  were  committed  for  the  first  time, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  men  and  ninety-two 
women  for  the  second,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  men  and  sixty-eight  women  for  the  third, 
twenty-nine  men  and  two  women  for  the  fourth, 
five  men  and  one  woman  for  the  fifth,  and  one 
man  for  the  seventh  time.  Of  seventy  juvenile 
prisoners  confined  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  in 
1826,  forty  eight  boys  and  eleven  girls  may  be 
regarded  as  improved,  inasmuch  as  till  1830  at 
least,  they  had  been  convicted  of  no  fresh  ofFen 
ce;  and  nine  boys  and  two  girls  were  recom- 
mitted. 

Here,  then,  we  terminate  the  abstract  which 
we  have  made  from  the  minute  and  instructive 
researches  of  M.  Lagannitte.  To  render  the 
statement  more  complete,  it  should  be  added 
that  Dr.  Julius,  of  Berlin,  (Veil  known  for  his 
devotion  to  the  subject,  and  for  his  systematic 
lectures  upon  it,)  has  been  lately  sent  to  Ame- 
rica by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  Penitentiaries  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Dr.  Julius  promises  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  detail,  and,  for  the  present, 
has  issued  a pamphlet  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self, in  general  terms,  favourable  to  the  system 
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of  separate  confinement  pursued  in  some  of  those 
establishments. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  minute  in- 
formation respecting  the  prisons  of  Germany 
will  do  well  to  consult,  in  addition  to  (he  works 
of  Julius;  Friedlunder , ” Bibliographie  Metho- 
dique  des  Ouvrages  publiees  en  Allemagne  sur 
les  Pauvres,  pree&Jee  d’un  Coup-d’oeil  Histo- 
rique  sur  les  Pauvres , les  Prisons , les  Hopi- 
taux,  ” Claris  1822);  Ristelhuber , “Wegweiser 
der  Literatur  der  Waisenpflege,  und  der  Gefang- 
nisskunde,”  (Coin,  1831);  Inglis's  “Tyrol,” 
for  an  account  of  the  prisons  at  Munich  and 
Innspruck;  the  Reports  of  the  London  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline;  and 
the  “Journal  des  Prisons”  edited  at  Paris  by 
B.  Appert.  For  an  account  of  the  old  aspect 
of  these  institutions,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  noble  Howard’s  “State  of  Prisons.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MINERAL  WATERS  AND  BATHS  OP 
GERMANY. 

AIX  - I.A  - CHAPBI.I.K  , A1.KXANDKRSBAD.  AI.BXISBAD. 
Al.TWASSKH.  BADBN  NBAR  VIENNA.  BADBN-BADKN. 
BKKKA.  BOCKI.KT.  BRUCKKNAU.  CANNSTADT. 
CARI.SBAU.  CAHI.SBHUNN.  CUDOWA.  CUXHAVKN. 
PIKKHOI.D.  BOBBKI.BAD.  UOBBRAN.  DRAITSCIf.  EGKll. 
bii.skn;  KM8.  FACHINGFN.  FnANZENSBRUNN,  FREY- 
ENWAI.dk.  GASTKIN.  GRIKSBACH.  Gnoss-WAU- 
DBIN.  HBHCUL.KS-BATHS.  HIKSCHBBKU.  KISSINGRN. 
I.ANDKCK.  I.AUCHSTADT.  I.IKBENSTBIN.  MANNERS- 
DORF.  MARIBNBAD.  MEINBKKG.  NBNNDORF.  NIB- 
PKH-SKI.TKHS.  MKHBNSTBIN.  NOKDHBIM.  OPEN. 
PUTTBUS.  PYllMONT.  REHBKHG.  REINKGG.  RUGKN- 
WAI.DK.  SAI.ZBRUNN.  SCIIANDAU.  SCHf.ANGENBAD. 
SCHWAI.BACH.  SK1DSCHUTZ.  SBDMTZ.  SKI.TKUS. 
SWINKMUNDE.  TKINACH.  TOPI.ITZ.  TIIAVBMUNDK. 
WARMBHUNN.  VV'IKSBADKN.  WII.DBAD. 

The  baths,  spas,  or  mineral  waters  of  Ger- 
many , constitute  so  large  a portion  of  amuse- 
ment, health , anil  profit  to  the  inhabitants , are 
so  attractive  to  strangers,  and  enter  so  widely 
into  its  natural  history  and  social  geography, 
that  it  requires  no  apology  to  introduce  them 
at  some  length  to  the  reader.-  Those  who  de- 
sire more  copious  illustrations  will  probably 
have  recourse  to  the  volumes  lately  published 
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by  Dr.  Granville,  * and  to  the  German  works  of 
Osmann , Bley  , Richter , ami  Mosch : the  liter- 
ature of  Germany  is  particularly  rich  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  history  of  baths  and  mineral 
waters;  they  appear,  indeed,  to  haVfe  always 
been  a matter  of  fonder  interest  to  the  Germans 
than  to  other  Europeans.  We  have  preferred 
the  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  most  conve- 
nient for  reference.  Their  celebrity  is  constantly 
fluctuating:  new  springs  rise  occasionally  into 
a notoriety,  not  always  dependant  on  their  po- 
sitive efficacy,  but  humble  slaves  to  the  caprices 
of  speculating  proprietors,  and  of  distinguished 
visitors. 

Aix  - r,A  - Chapelt, b.  This  town,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  German  watering-places,  boasts 
of  an  illustrious  antiquity.  Its  situation,  on 
the  boundaries  of  three  monarchies,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  its  celebrity.  It  is  now  annually 
frequented  by  between  four  and  five  thousand 
persons.  Its  hot  sulphureous  waters  are  both 
used  for  bathing  and  are  taken  internally,  and 
maintain  their  early  celebrity  as  a curative  agent 
in  gout , abdominal  disease , cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  obstructions. 

Two  products  of  these  springs  deserve  a par- 
ticular mention,  viz.,  der  Badestein  (bathstone) 
deposited  in  the  tubes  through  which  the  waters 
are  conducted,  and  the  sulphur  precipitated  by 
the  vapour  of  the  Kaiser  Spring.  This  latter 
is  esteemed  purer  than  any  other  sulphur,  ami 

* Of  which  Rn  abridgement,  with  corrections  and 
notes,  has  been  published  by  the  bookseller  Ch.  Jugel 
of  Frankfort. 
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is,  therefore,  always  preferred  for  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  several  chalybeate  springs, 
one  of  which  has  only  lately  been  discovered. 

Since  1831;  thermal  salt  has  been  prepared 
from  the  springs  of  Aix-la- Chapelle,  and  this 
together  with  the  thermal  sulphur,  precipitated 
by  the  Kaiser  Spring,  will  render  it  possible  to 
imitate  the  waters  at  a distance,  as  far  as  na- 
ture can  be  imitated. 

There  are  hotels  in  immediate  connexion  with 
most  of  the  baths.  Private  lodgings  cost  from 
one  to  four  dollars  weekly.  In  the  hotels  , for 
the  same  period,  from  four  to  ten  Prussian 
dollars  are  paid  ; the  price  of  dinner  at  the 
table-d’hdte , is  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
a Prussian  dollar. 

The  hire  of  coaches  is  dear;  for  instance, 
from  four  to  six  dollars  are  paid  for  a single 
afternoon’s  ride. 

Amongst  the  numerous  places  of  amusement 
and  public  resort  are  the  gambling  Casino,  the 
concert  and  ball-rooms,  tea-gardens,  Tivoli,  and 
some  neighbouring  villages,  romantically  situated. 

The  latest  and  best  works  on  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  its  mineral  springs , are  Beschreibuny  von 
Aachen  von  Quix,  4to.  1829,  and  Die  lleillquel- 
len  von  Aachen,  von  J.  P.  MonhPim,  1829. 

Analysis  of  thk  Kaisrr  Spring. 

I.  Solid  matter  in  sixteen  ounces. 


Sulphate  of  Soda  « . . 

• . • n 

grains 

Muriate  of  ditto  .... 

• • • 22  /10 

if 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . . . , 

• • • 

a 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . . . 

• . . 1,0 

a 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

...  ■/. 
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II.  Gaseous  matter  In  sixteen  ounces. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  ....  84f,  cubic  inches. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  . . 13’|2  „ 

Ai.KxANDKnsBAD,  in  Bavaria,  lies  half  a league 
from  the  town  of  Wunsiedel,  and  close  to  the 
village  of  Sichersreuth.  The  acidulated  spring 
here  was  discovered  in  1734,  and  the  building 
which  encloses  It,  erected  in  1741.  The  last 
marcgraves  of  Brandenburg  - Baireuth  expended 
large  sums  of  money  on  this  watering-place,  In 
erecting  several  buildings  which  form  a half- 
circle. Numerous  and  very  diversified  walks  in 
the  charming  neighbourhood  render  a stay  here 
extremely  agreeable.  Curious  masses  of  rock 
claim  especially  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 
The  spring  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Selters- 
water.  A very  agreeable  beverage  is  made  by 
mixing  it  with  wine,  sugar,  and  currant- juice. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  cases  of  relaxation, 
mucous  cough,  diarrhoea,  female  complaints, 
eruptions  and  sores.  On  account  of  its  tonic 
quality , it  is  often  taken  after  a course  of  the 
Carlsbad  waters.  The  place  is  not  at  present 
very  much  frequented,  although  living  there 
is  cheap  and  very  agreeable. 

The  next  post-station  is  Wunsiedel.  The  best 
account  of  this  mineral  spring  is  by  Vogel,  Die 
Mineral quellen  des  Konigreichs  Huiern.  Alexan- 
dersbad  is  seventy-one  leagues  from  Munich. 
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Analysis  ok  tiik  Swung  , by  Vogki.. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  ...  0.10  grains  in  10  oz. 
Carbonate  of  ditto  . . 0.30  „ ,, 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . . 0.20  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  0.25  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . . 1.12  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Iron  . . 0.28  ,,  „ 

Silica 0.25  „ „ 

Solid  niatter  . . . 2.50  „ „ 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  28,2  cubic  inches  in  16  oz. 

Ai.kxisbad.  This  celebrated  watering-pi  ace  is 
situated  in  the  Seekethal , in  the  Lower  Harz, 
and  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- Bernburg.  The 
spring  here  was  first  discovered  by  the  miners; 
who , at  an  early  period , were  familiar  with 
this  romantic  region.  But  is  was  not  tiii  the 
years  1766  that  it  was  chemically  examined, 
and  it  was  first  visited  by  invalids  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  It  never,  however,  became  much 
known,  till  in  1800,  the  researches  of  Von 
Grtife , who  was  then  surgeon  to  the  duke  of 
Anhalt,  established  its  reputation. 

In  the  years  1809  and  1810,  the  first  build- 
ings were  erected,  and  in  1812,  the  number  of 
visitors  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-six.  Since 
that  time,  two  chalybeate  springs  have  been 
discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  principal  buildings  at  Alexisbad  are , the 
Saloon,  with  adjoining  gaming-rooms,  the  Lod- 
ging-house , containing  sixty  apartments , the 
Traiteur-house , with  thirty  rooms  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  the  New  Baths,  and  the  Ducai 
Pavilion,  situated  on  the  bank  of  a mountain- 
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stream,  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  romantic 
walks.  The  expense  here  is  moderate,  particu- 
larly that  of  lodging  and  bathing. 

The  neighbouring  little  town  of  Harzgerode 
furnishes  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  receives 
visitors  when  Alexisbad  is  full. 

The  nearest  post-station  is  Ballenstiidt.  The 
best  account  of  the  mineral  spring  is  by  Griife. 


Analysis 

BY 

Gkafr. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . . 

l-4/ 

2 

grains 

in  16 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 

0/ 

99 

99 

Sulphate  of  Lime  . . 

o.5 

1 o 

99 

99 

Resinous  extractive 

99 

99 

matter  

O' 

f* 

99 

99 

Muriate  of  Magnesia 

O.’i 

[o 

91 

99 

Muriate  of  Lime  . . 

0.3 

99 

99 

Sulphate  of  Iron  . 

o.4 

1 0 

99 

99 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . 

0.5I 

1 

1ft 

99 

99 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . 

0.1 

u 

99 

99 

Solid  matter  . . 

6-5| 

fxa 

99 

99 

Af.TWAssKR  is  a village  in  the  circle  of  YVal- 
denburg , in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia. 
It  has  been  a watering-  place  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  formerly  much 
frequented  by  the  Polish  nobility. 

The  waters  are  prescribed  in  abdominal  af- 
fections , gout , melancholy , chlorosis , hysteria, 
and  nervous  weakness. 

There  are  live  fountains.  The  principal  in- 
gredients of  the  waters  are  the  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  cubic  in- 
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cbes  in  sixteen  ounces.  Here,  as  in  all  the 
larger  Silesian  watering-places,  the  guests  are 
divided  into  three  classes  with  respect  to  the 
charge  for  bathing;  the  first  pays  seven  gro- 
schen,  the  second  and  the  third  three,  for  a bath. 

The  place  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a narrow 
valley  , and  contains  a royal  palace.  The  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  delightful.  A musical 
corps  of  the  miners  plays  every  day  on  the 
promenade. 

Many  invalids  drink  the  waters  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Salzbrunn,  and  only  bathe  at  Altwasser. 
This  place  is  becoming  more  frequented  than 
formerly.  The  nearest  post-station  is  Friedland. 

Baden  near  Vienna.  This  watering  - place 
is  situated  in  a delightful  neighbourhood , and 
boast  of  a beautiful  park,  a theatre,  a casino, 
several  palaces , and  numerous  seats  of  Aus- 
trian nobles.  The  water  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  salts  and  sulphur,  and  with  it  is  made  an 
artificial  slime  for  medicinal  application.  The 
springs  are  efficacious  in  incipient  mucous  phthi- 
sis, in  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  paralysis,  con- 
tractions, scrofula,  and  various  sores.  They  are 
used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  Till  within 
the  last  few  years  , Baden  has  been  the  most 
frequented  of  German  watering-places;  it  com- 
bines all  the  advantages  of  an  agreeable  way 
of  life,  with  very  moderate  prices.  Lodging 
is  particularly  cheap.  The  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely attractive.  In  1831  , the  monthly  rent 
of  a room  was  from  twelve  to  twenty -five  flo- 
rins. Vienna  is  two  German  miles  from  Baden. 
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Analysis  of  thb  Spring  , by  Volta. 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . . 1 3/7  grains  in  16  oz. 
Muriate  of  Soda  . . . 3l/3  „ „ 

Sulphate  of  Lime  . . 3 „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Lime  • 3 % „ 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ll|3  „ ,, 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . 28]21  „ „ 

Muriate  of  Alumina  .1  „ „ 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  . ll0j21  cubic  inches  in  16  •*. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  4 s|7  „ „ 

Badkn-Badkn  is  situated  on  the  Os-  or  Oes- 
bach,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Its  cele- 
brated warm  springs  were  known  at  a very  re- 
mote period.  The  town  contains  about  four 
hundred  houses  and  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian , and 
embellished  by  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Baden  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  beautified  by  numerous 
private  seats,  by  lovely  walks,  vineries,  mea- 
dows and  English  gardens.  There  are  several 
ancient  buildings , which  have  been  converted 
to  modern  purposes.  There  are  sixteen  principal 
springs.  In  August,  1832,  the  number  of  visi- 
tors at  Baden  was  eight  thousand.  The  public 
buildings  are  remarkably  numerous  and  splendid. 
The  waters  are  prescribed  for  gout,  paralysis, 
cutaneous  diseases,  ulcers,  and  abdominal  .affec- 
tions. The  best  account  of  this  noted  place  is 
contained  in  Schrader’s  Geschichte  Badens.  The 
best  German  society  is  not  to  be  sought  here; 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  gambling  and  dissipation. 
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Analysis  of  thk  principal  Spiung,  uy  Sul/.kii. 

Muriate  of  Soda . . 171/,  grains  in  16  oz 
Sulphate  of  Lime  . 2 ,6/25  „ „ 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . 1 57j100  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . 1 45f100  „ „ 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  . 1 3/2 s „ „ 

Oxide  of  Iron *ja,  „ ,, 

Bkhka  is  situated  on  the  river  iliu,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weiinar,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  capital.  A sulphureous  spring  was 
discovered  here  in  1813,  and  a chalybeate  one 
in  the  succeeding  year  They  rise  in  a meadow 
which  has  since  been  changed  into  a |garden. 
In  the  buildings  and  arrangements,  the  conve- 
nience of  the  invalid,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
gayer  visitors,  are  alike  regarded.  The  nearest 
post-station  is  Weimar. 

Bocklrt  is  a village  in  the  valley  of  the  ri- 
ver Saale,  about  two  leagues  from  Kissingen 
and  fourteen  from  Wurzburg,  where  there  is 
an  excellent  chalybeate  spring.  The  neighbour- 
hood presents  delightful  valleys,  skirted  by  well- 
wooded  hills.  The  baths  are  enclosed  in  six 
noble  buildings;  and  the  whole  is  the  property 
of  the  state.  The  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellent  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  there  f have  rendered  Booklet  a very  fa- 
shionable resort.  The  houses  are  elegantly  fur- 
nished, and  the  beds  excellent.  A dinner  costs 
from  twenty-four  to  forty  kreutzers.  The  way 
of  life  here  is  stiller  and  more  retired  than  in 
most  watering-places.  The  waters  are  particu- 
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larly  efficacious  in  all  nervous  affections,  chro- 
nic maladies,  and  diseases  of  females.  They 
ebb  and  flow  about  every  twenty- eight  hours. 
For  further  particulars,  see  Dr.  Haas’s  Booklet 
und  seine  Heilquellen , Wurzburg , 1831. 

Analysis  of  the  LudWigsqukllk  and  Frikdiuchs- 

QUKLLK,  BY  VOGEL. 


• 

Ludwigt- 

quelle. 

Friedricht- 

quelle. 

Muriate  of  Soda  .... 

grains 

in  16  ox. 

. 27.50  . 

grains 

III  It)  OI. 

. . 5.50 

Sulphate  of  ditto  . . . 

. 6.25  . 

. . 3.25 

Muriate  of  Potash  . . . 

. 1.25  . 

. . 0.75 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  . 

. 0.75  . 

. . 0.75 

Carbonate  of  Lime  . . 

. 7.25  . 

. . 6.25 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

. 1.25  . 

. . 0.75 

Carbonate  of  Iron  . . . 

. 0.65  . 

. . 0.25 

Silica 

. 0.50  . 

. . 0.25 

Of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  31  cubic  inches  are 
contained  in  16  ounces  of  the  Ludwigsquelle, 
and  26'lj  in  the  Friedrichsquelle. 


Brlckknau.  This  ancient  Bavarian  watering- 
place  is  situated  in  the  Upper  Mayn  circle.  Ifr 
owes  its  present  celebrity  to  the  patronage  of 
the  king  -of  Bavaria,  and  to  the  assertion  of 
Hufeland  that  its  waters,  great1  quantities  of  which 
are  exported,  are  equal  to  those  oLSchwalbacli : 
they  are  said  to  be  the  purest  chalybeate  Known. 
They  are  as  clear  as  crystal,  very  brisk,  and 
pleasantly  acid.  Their  medicinal  effect  is  deci- 
dedly tonic,  and  they  are  particularly  efficacious 
in  nervous  disorders.  The  spring  rises  half  a 
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league  from  the  town  in  a lovely  valley.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous,  ami  very  taste- 
fully and  conveniently  conctructed.  Briickenau 
is  a post-station. 

Cannstaot  is  an  old  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  about  two  English  miles  from  Stutt- 
gard,  and  situated  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Neckar.  In  this  place  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  mineral  springs.  The  effect  which 
the  water  produces  upon  the  animal  system  is, 
to  invigorate  the  secreting  organs;  it  Is  also  a 
laxative  and  a reputed  solvent.  The  bathing- 
houses  are  commodious.  A dinner  at  the  best 
table  d'hote  costs  forty-eight  kreutzers.  There 
are  vineries  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  pre- 
sents numerous  interesting  objects  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  lover  of  nature.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  Nevertheless,  Cannstadt  is 
not  much  frequented,  except  for  a few  days, 
by  persons  from  Stuttgard,  The  principal  ingre- 
dients of  the  water  are  muriate  of  soda  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  both  of  which  it  is  strong- 
ly impregnated. 

CaW'Soad  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tepel,  at  about 
fourty  degrees  North  latitude,  and  at  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  fathoms  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  celebrated  watering-place  derives 
its  origin  and  name  from  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fourth,  who  recovered  here  from  the  wounds 
he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Cressy. 

In  1581,  the  first  bathing-house  for  the  poor 
was  erected  here  by  the  count  of  Schlick,  Alto- 
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get  her,  there  are  at  least  a dozen  springs.  Nu- 
merous relies  are  faithfully  preserved  at  Carlsbad 
of  the  noble  and  illustrious  guests  who  have 
visited  it  from  time  to  time.  Several  parts  of 
the  town  are  named  after  different  distinguished 
visitors.  In  1832,  Carlsbad  contained  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  houses,  and  three  thousand  two 
hundred  inhabitants.  In  the  season,  it  presents 
a scene  of  remarkable  variety  and  animation. 
Since  1831,  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
order  that  the  baths-  may  be  used  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  A bath  costs,  according 
to  the  style  of  building  and  furniture,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  kreutzers.  The  year  1833  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  that  Carlsbad  has  ever 
seen;  6,599  visitors  were  present,  amongst  whom 
were  several  crow'ned  heads,  and  renowned  ge- 
nerals. A peculiar  custom  here  is,  that  no  one 
is  allowed  to  carry  arms;  even  officers  are  not 
permitted  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

A good  dinner  at  a table  d’hote  costs  thirty*— 
six  kreutzers.  There  are  numbers  of  ruins,  ro- 
mantic villages,  valleys,  «Src.,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  which,  during  the  season,  excursions 
are  constantly  made.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  Carlsbad  springs,  several  hundred  persons 
have  written  respecting  them.  A good  modern 
author  on  the  subject,  is  Porsclimann.  Der 
Schlossbi'unnen  zu  Carlsbad.  Prag  1817.  Dr. 
de  Carro  has  written  a guide-book,  in  the  French 
language. 
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Analysis  or  thk  Sprudkl  at  Caiu,sbad,  by 
Bbrzklius. 

Grains  in  16  ok. 


Sulphate  of  Soda 10.86910 

Muriate  of  ditto 7.97583 

Carbonate  of  ditto  9.69500 

Carbonate  of  Lime 10.05005 

Fluoride  of  Calcium 0.02458 

Phosphate  of  Lime 0.00169 

Carbonate  of  Strontia  ....  0.00737 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  . . . 1.36965 

Phosphate  of  Alumina  . . . 0.00246 

Carbonate  of  Iron 0.02780 

Carbonate  of  Manganese  . . 0.00645 

Silica 0.57725 


Solid  matter  ....  40.60729 


Cahlsbhunn  is  situated  in  Austrian  Silesia, 
about  three  leagues  from  Freudenthal,  which 
is  the  nearest  post-station.  It  lies  in  the  nar- 
row, wild,  and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Oppa. 
It  contains  chalybeate  and  acidulous  springs. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a bathing-house,  some 
lodging-houses,  a public  room,  and  an  hotel. 
This  is  one  of  those  retired  watering-places 
which  are  only  visited  by  invalids.  There  are 
some  wild  and  extensive  views  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Cudowa  is  a village  in  the  circle  of  Glatz, 
in  Prussian  Silesia,  very  near  the  Bohemian 
boundaries.  It  contains  several  extensive  bath- 
ing-houses, and  other  buildings.  The  springs 
are  alkaline-chalybeate,  and  are  amongst  the 
strongest  in  Germany.  In  1829,  185  families, 
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consisting  of  348  persons,  visited  Cudowa,  but 
the  number  has  since  diminished.  The  nearest 
post-station  is  Reinerz. 

Citxhavkn,  a watering-place,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  North  Sea.  It 
has  been  a sea-bathing  place  since  1816.  It 
boasts  of  a beautiful  new  bathing-house,  near 
the  haven,  which  contains  a great  number  of 
apartments,  halls,  and  galleries.  On  the  beach 
are  conveyances  for  sea-bathing.  . In  the  eve- 
ning, there  are  always  amusements  here,  such 
as  balls,  and  concerts.  The  nearest  post-station 
is  Ritzebuttel. 

Dinkhom),  in  Nassau,  situated  not  far  from 
where  the  Lahn  falls  into  the  Rhine,  contains 
an  alkaline-chalybeate  spring.  It  is  rich  in 
iron,  bitter  but  not  unpleasant,  and  is  a very 
good  tonic  and  stomachic.  The  nearest  post- 
station is  Ems. 

Dodbki-uad  is  a bathing-place  in  Styria,  about 
half  a league  from  Gratz.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  States -general.  The  waters  are  cold, 
sharp,  and  bitter,  and  contain  calcareous  and 
chalybeate  salts.  Most  of  the  visitors  here  are 
females.  The  nearest  post-station  is  Gratz. 

Dobekan  is  a market-town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  about  half  a mile  from 
which,  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  sea-bathing  place  in  Germany. 
It  contains  a ducal  palace,  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens. There  is  also  a handsome  theatre,  and  a 
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large  public  room  In  the  form  of  a pavilion, 
This  place  was  a favourite  resilience  of  the  late 
lamented  grand  duke.  There  are  several  lakes 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  month  of  August, 
sivan-hunting  on  the  Coventlake  is  a favourite 
amusement.  The  nearest  post-station  is  Rostock. 

Dhaitsch,  or  Godksbkr6,  is  situated  near  the 
Rhine,  about  a league  from  Bonn.  About  a hun- 
dred yards  from  this  lovely  village  there  is  a 
mineral  spring.  It  has  been  a watering-place 
since  1789,  but  was  much  more  frequented  be 
fore  the  French  war  than  at  present.  Dr.  Har- 
less, of  Bonn,  has  examined  the  waters,  and 
pronounced  them  to  be  chalybeate,  and  mildly 
stimulant.  The  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  in 
which  this  place  is  situated,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful; on  the  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Se- 
ven Mountains,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the 
Drachenfels , and  on  -the  other  by  woody  hills. 
The  nearest  post-station  is  Bonn. 

Egkk,  or  Fhan/.knsbucnn,  is  a watering-place 
in  the  Bllbogner  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia. The  springs  are  half  a mile  from  the 
town.  The  buildings  round  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  convenience.  Prices  here 
are  moderate;  thirty-six  kreutzers  are  paid  for 
an  excellent  dinner  at  a table  dhole.  There 
are  four  springs.  From  1 50,000  to  200,000  bott- 
les of  the  water  are  exportin',  annually.  Their 
medicinal  effect  are  universally  celebrated  in 
affections  of  thelungs,  kidneys,  and  liver.  The 
way  of  life  at  Eger  is  tranquil  and,  retired. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  guests 
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have  free  license  to  hunt.  The  season  com- 
mences rather  later  than  in  most  other  places, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  September.  The 
number  of  visitors  is  between  nine  hundred  and 
a thousand  annually.  The  climate  is  rather 
cold.  The  town  of  Eger  is  a post-station. 

Analysis  of  the  principal  Spring,  by 
Trommsdorf. 

Grains  in  16  ox. 

Muriate  of  Soda 8.9333 

Sulphate  of  ditto  25.4166 

Bicarbonate  of  ditto 8.4555 

Carbonate  of  Lime 1.6000 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  . . . 0.5333 

Carbonate  of  Lithia 0.0026 

Carbonate  of  Strontia  . . . 0.0013 

Carbonate  of  Iron 0.0683 

Carbonate  of  Manganese  . . 0.0043 

Phosphate  of  Lime 0.0213 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia  . . . 0.0106 

Silica 0.3666 

Solid  matter * 45.4142  in  16  ox. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  21,106  cubic  inches  in  16  oz. 

Eilskn  is  situated  in  the  principality  of  Lippe- 
Schaumburg,  a league  from  the  capital,  Bucke- 
burg,  and  twelve  leagues  from  the  city  of  Ha- 
nover. It  is  a poor  village,  but  rich  in  mineral 
springs,  of  which  seven  are  saline  and  sul- 
phureous, and  four  chalybeate.  The  bathing- 
house,  which  is  an  excellent  building,  is  the 
property  of  the  prince.  In  1833,  the  season 
commenced  June  1,  and  ended  September  2. 
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The  large  lodging-house  contains  140  rooms. 
In  the  season , balls  and  concerts  are  the  chief 
amusements V gambling  is  forbidden  to  the  na- 
tives. The  surrounding  country  is  agreeable. 
Biiekeburg  is  the  nearest  post-  station. 

Ems  , in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  lies  in  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Lahn.  The  baths 
here  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  were 
celebrated  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The 
public  buildings  are  elegant,  extensive,  and 
very  commodious.  The  price  of  a room,  in  1832, 
in  the  two  large  bathing- houses , was  from 
twenty-four  kreutzers  to  two  florins,  daily.  A 
good  dinner  costs  about  a florin;  wine  is  at 
forty-eight  kreutzers  a bottle.  This  place  is 
extremely  rich  in  mineral  springs,  which  have 
been  found  particularly  efficacious  in  diseases 
of  the  eyes,  also  in  glandular  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  fashionable  period  for  Ems , was 
between  the  years  1815  and  1820.  On  this 
watering-place,  read  HulshoflT,  Ems  und  seine 
Quellen.  Munster,  1831. 

Analysis  of  thb  Kraknchkn  Spring,  by  Struvb. 


Sulphate  of  Potash  0.5924  grains 

in  16 

Sulphate  of  Soda  . 0.1213 

11 

71 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . 7.7974 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . 0.7118 

97 

11 

Carbonate  of  Lithia  0.0167 

77 

11 

Silica 0.4139 

77 

11 

Phosphate  of  Alumina  0.0018 

71 

11 

Fluate  of  Lime  . . . 0.0019 

77 

11 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . 0.1407 

11 

11 
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Carbonate  of  Magnesia  0.7887  grains  in  16  oz. 
Carbonate  ofstrontia  . 0.0107  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Barytes  . 0.0020  „ „ 

Carbonate  of  Iron  . . . 0.0164  „ „ 

Carbonate  ofManganese0.0037  „ „ 

Solid  matter  19.6194  „ » 

Fachingkn  is  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  two 
miles  north  of  Wiesbaden , on  the  Lahn.  The 
mineral  waters  of  this  place  are  universally 
celebrated , and  sent  even  to  America.  The 
village  lies  between  high  mountains',  the  springs 
rise  in  a meadow,  and  are  three  in  number. 
The  taste  of  the  principal  one  is  piquant,  aci- 
dulated , and  somewhat  bitter , and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  carbonic  acid  gas , and  iron.  It  is 
efficacious  is  crudities,  obstructions,  and  weak- 
ness of  digestion , also  in  gouty  and  nervous 
affections.  The  place  is  not  frequented  by  in- 
valids, but  300,000  bottles  of  the  water  have 
been  exported  annually.  The  nearest  post-station 
is  Limburg. 

Fhanzknsbhunn.  See  Eger. 

Fhbyrnwai.dk  is  a tewn  of  not  far  from  the 
Oder,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg. 
About  half  a league  distant  from  it,  in  a mea- 
dow-valley surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  is  a 
mineral  spring  and  bathing-house.  Round  these 
are  other  buildings , one  of  which  is  a small 
theatre.  This  place  was  formerly  much  patro- 
nized by  the  Prussian  royal  family.  Here  Fre- 
deric William  I.  used  to  sent  his  giant  - grena- 
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diers.  The  waters  are  not  particularly  efficacious, 
but  have  been  found  useful  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism ; they  are  chalybeate ; and  are  said  to 
taste  like  ink,  and  smell  like  gunpowder.  The 
neighbourhood  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  town 
is  a post-station. 

Gastein.  This  Austrian  watering-place,  situa- 
ted in  the  Salzach  circle , was  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  strongly  recommended  by  Paracel- 
sus. It  lies  at  the  foot  of  mountains  which  are 
a continuation  of  the  Norian  Alps.  There  are 
here  four  principal  springs,  and  a bathing-house 
for  horses.  The  place  is  visited  by  about  one 
thousand  guests  annually,  chiefly  of  the  higher 
classes , and  foreigners. 

The  waters  are  clear,  are  without  either  smell 
or  taste,  and  contain  no  gas;  and  in  16  oz. 
only  2t/2  grains  of  solid  matter,  which  is  chiefly 
mineral  alkali.  The  warmest  of  the  springs 
elevates  the  thermometer  to  35°  Reaumur  , and 
possesses  the  property  of  affecting  the  magne- 
tic needle,  which,  however,  the  water  loses 
as  it  cools.  The  springs  are  very  promotive 
of  vegetable  fertility.  They  are  prescribed  in 
nervous  relaxation,  hypochondriasis,  and  scro- 
fula. Gastein  is  sixteen  miles  from  Salzburg. 
The  latest  author  on  this  place  is  Strietz,  Les 
Bains  de  Gastein , et  leur  effet  admirable  dans 
les  Maladies  les  plus  desesperees.  Gastein  is  a 
post-station. 

Godksebrg.  See  Draitscli. 

Gribsbach  is  a small  village  near  Freuden- 
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stadt,  hi  the  duchy  of  Baden.  The  spring  for 
which  it  is  celebrated  is  a saline -chalybeate, 
which  has  been  found  beneficial  in  incipient  di- 
seases of  the  lungs,  hemorrhoids,  gout,  and 
jaundice.  The  neighbourhood  consists  of  mea- 
dows, intersected  by  trout-streams,  and  boun- 
ded by  hills.  There  are  also  some  wide  and 
woody  prospects.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  vi- 
sited hy  the  grand  duke.  The  nearest  post- 
station is  Freudenstadt. 

Shoss-Wakdein,  a watering-place  in  Hungary, 
is  an  important  town  in  the  Bihar  district.  The 
warm  springs  rise  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  flow  towards  the  town.  They  contain 
iron,  selenium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
enjoy  great  reputation  in  the  core  of  stone, 
paralysis , and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

The  hanks  ot  the  streams  in  which  these 
waters  flow,  are  often  covered  with  tents  pit- 
ched by  visitors  from  the  neighbourhood.  No 
good  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  these 
springs.  The  town  is  a post-station. 

Hebculks-Baths,  or  Mkhadia.  These  Hunga- 
rian springs  rise  in  Banat,  and  in  the  Wal- 
lachian  - Illyrian  district.  They  are  all  warm ; 
some  42°  Reaumur.  They  were  esteemed  by 
the  Homans , and  are  now  visited  annually 
by  1,400  persons  from  Hungary,  Croatia,  Scla- 
Vonia,  Transylvania,  &c.  By  the  Homans  they 
were  consecrated  to  Hercules.  In  the  dark  and 
barbarous  ages  , amidst  frequent  wars  nod  mi- 
grations, and  under  the  dominion  of  the  cres- 
cent, they  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  Though 
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the  springs  are  sometimes  railed  Mehadia,  they 
rise  nearly  a mite  from  that  town , in  the  long 
and  romantic  valley  of  the  Czerna. 

There  are  a great  number  of  baths  in  splen- 
did public  buildings,  arranged  with  every  ima- 
ginable attention  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
Ball,  concert  and  billiard-rooms,  and  all  tbe 
other  buildings  common  to  watering-places,  are 
here  in  abundance.  Tbe  waters  are  very  rich 
in  hydrogen , and  are  useful  in  relaxation , cu- 
taneous disorders,  paralysis,  and  the  sequela* 
of  apoplexy.  The  credit  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  unbounded.  See  Dr.  Schwar- 
zott,  Die  Herculesbdder  bet  Mehadia,  Wien,  1831. 

Hirschbkho,  or  Warmbhijnn,  is  a small  but 
beautiful  market -town,  lying  on  both  banks  of 
the  Zacken  in  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  district 
of  Liegnitz.  The  warm  sulphureous  springs  here 
were  discovered  in  1176,  and  since  that  time 
their  reputation  has  always  been  very  extensive. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  four  hundred  noble 
buildings,  and  were  visited  in  1831,  by  -2,958 
persons  of  whom  2,617  were  invalids.  There  are 
six  principal  bathing -'houses;  also,  an  hospital 
for  the  poor,  of  whom  four  hundred  annually 
receive,  gratuitously;  the  benefit  of  these  waters. 

The  temperature  of  these  springs  is  from  24° 
to  30°  CRO  They  are  used  with  good  effect  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  glandular,  cutaneous,  abdo- 
minal affections,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

In  respect  to  the  situation  and  surrounding 
country,  few  watering-places  can  compete  with 
it.  Pumps  and  vapour- baths  are  here,  compa- 
ratively, very  cheap,  and  tbe  necessaries  of  life 
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not  expensive.  The  latest  description  of  this 
watering- place  is  by  Bergemann , Warmbrunn 
und  seine  Heilquellen,  Hirchberg,  1831.  Hirsch- 
berg  is  a post-station. 


Analysis  ok  thk  Probstki-bad,  by  Tschortnbr. 


Carbonate  of  Soda  . 
Sulphate  of  ditto  . . 
Sulphate  of  Lime  . 
Muriate  of  Soda  . . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  . 

Silica 

Resin 


5.014  grains 


2.666 

0.290 

0.666 

1.043 

0.754 

0.057 


» 

>} 

>> 


Solid  matter  . . 10.490 


in  16  oz. 

fi 

jy 

if 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  6,666  cubic  inches 
in  16  oz. 


Kissingen  is  a Bavarian  town,  in  the  Lower 
Mayn  circle , the  rising  celebrity  of  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its 
mineral  waters,  and  to  the  improvements  in  its 
establishments  of  whiqh  the  government  is  par- 
ticularly careful.  A magnificient  Cursaal  has 
been  opened  in  1838;  and  beautiful  walks  laid 
out  in  the  environs.  The  town  lies  in  a valley 
of  meadows,  enclosed  by  vine- clad  hills;  past 
it  flows  the  river  Saale.  The  situation  and 
whole  neighbourhood  of  the  place  are  extre- 
mely beautiful.’  The  bathing- houses  and  other 
public  buildings  are  in  the  most  elegant  style. 
A well  stocked  circulating  library,  kept  by 
. e ranltfort  bookseller  Charles  Jiigel  and  con- 
an  y supplied  with  the  newest  french,  german, 
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ami  english  publications  contributes  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors.  The  principal  spring  is 
called  the  Ragotzy  ; its  waters  are  clear  and 
bright  when  first  drawn,  hut  they  shortly  turn 
yellowish , ami  deposit  a red  sediment.  To  (he 
taste  they  are  acidulated  , salt  and  hitter.  They 
are  very  efficacious  in  indigestion,  gout,  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  congestion,  and  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Another  spring,  the  Pandur,  which  is  very 
rich  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  at  once  a laxative 
and  a remedy  in  diarrhoea.  Provisions  here  are 
good,  particularly  the  wines,  and  prices  not  high. 

In  1833,  there*  were  1,400  guests  at  Kis- 
singen,  amongst  whom  were  members  of  several 
royal  families.  In  1838  this  spa  was  visited  by 
more  than  2000  guests. 

Analysis  ok  thb  Ragotzy. 

According  According 


to  Kastner. 

to  Vogel. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

i i l(>  oir.^ 

in  lb*  oz. 

Muriate  of  Soda 

63.00 

62.05 

Muriate  of  Kali 

1.00 

0.91 

Muriate  of  Magnesia  . . . 

6.50 

6.85 

Muriate  of  Ammoniac  . . 

— 

0.05 

Hydro-Oxyde  of  Magnesia 

— 

traces 

Carbonate  of  Soda  .... 

0.50 

0.70 

Carbonate  of  Lime  .... 

5.50 

3.55 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  . 

2.50 

2.50 

Carbonate  of  Stronlia  . . 

— 

t races 

Carbonate  of  Oxyde  of  Iron 

0.75 

0.68 

Carbonate  of  Manganese  j 
Carbonate  of  Lithia  j 

— 

traces 
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Phosphate  of  Soda  

• — 

0.17 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

2.00 

2.00 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

2.75 

2.50 

Silica 

0.50 

2.25 

Alumina  

— 

0.18 

Organic  Extract 

— 

0.15 

grains  in  16  oz. 

85.00  or 

85.36 

Carbonic  acid  gas  .... 

25.00 

26.25 

Nitrogen 

— 

traces. 

Landeck  is  a town  in  Prussian  Silesia,  which 
gives  its  name  to  some  mineral  springs  about 
a quarter  of  a league  from  it.  These  were 
celebrated  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  were  nearly  forgotten,  when  they  were  vi- 
sited in  1766,  by  Frederic  the  Great. 

The  public  buildings  underwent  great  impro- 
vement at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
number  of  guests  here  annually,  some  years 
ago,  was  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred; 
at  present  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
hundred,  'fhere  are  four  principal  baths.  The 
hotels  are  not  very  good.  One  of  the  springs  has 
a temperature  of  84°  CF.)  Another,  which  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
given  with  good  effect  in  gout,  scrofula,  and 
some  cases  of  lismorrhagy. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  natural 
beauties ; most  of  the  neighbouring  streams  con- 
tain trout.  The  nearest  post -station  is  Glatz. 

Lauchstadt  is  situated  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Merseburg.  A saline  chalybeate 
spring  was  discovered  here  in  1810.  There  are 
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several  excellent  public  buildings,  among  which 
is  a theatre,  formerly  honoured  by  the  super- 
intendance of  the  poet  Goethe. 

In  1831,  there  were  four  hundred  visitors  at 
Lauchstadt.  The  springs  here  never  freeze,  and 
maintain  an  equate  temperature  of  48°  CF.) 
This  place  is  a mile  from  Merseburg,  which  is 
the  nearest  post-  station. 

Liebknstkin  is  a village  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  two  German  miles  and  a half  south 
of  £isenach,  and  four  north  of  Meiningen.  It 
lies  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest,  in  a romantic  and  fruitful  country. 
Its  springs  have  been  celebrated  since  1606. 

The  public  buildings  are  excellent.  Dinners 
cost  from  twenty- four  kreutzers  to  a florin; 
from  four  to  six  florins  are  paid  monthly  for  a 
room.  There  are  several  natural  curiosities  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  waters  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkalies,  iron,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  are  of  great  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hypochondriasis , hysteria,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach. 

The  nearest  post- station  is  Wizelrode.  The 
queen  dowager  of  England  resided  here  during 
her  visit  to  Germany,  in  1834. 

Mannersdorf  it  situated  at  a short  distance 
to  the  south-east  of  Vienna.  Its  alkaline  springs 
are  much  warmer  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  contain  ten  grains  of  selenium,  and  twelve 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  every  two  pounds. 
They  are  very  serviceable  in  ail  disorders  aris- 
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sing  front  congestion , local  or  general.  The 
next  post-station  Is  Wimpassing. 

MAittKNRAn  is  situated  in  Bohemia,  at  about 
49°  North  latitude,  and  lies  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  noted  watering-place  is  of  recent 
celebrity ; in  1813,  its  springs  flowed  neglected 
through  a region,  which  answered  exactly  to 
the  description  of  the  ancient  German  marshy 
forests,  intersected'  by  streams,  and  interrupted 
by  rocky  mountains.  Since  that  time,  however, 
at  least  eighty  elegant  buildings  have  sprung 
up  round  the  mineral  springs  in  this  wilder- 
ness. In  1832,  there  were  1,528  visitors,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  fourty  were  Prussians, 
seventy-eight  Russians,  and  fifty-four  Poles. 

The  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  'are  extre- 
mely agreeable.  There  are  five  principal  mine- 
ral springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
alkali  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  waters 
are  largely  exported,  having  been  found  very 
beneficial  in  congestions,  scrofula  and  dropsy; 
but  the  respective  springs  differ  so  much  in  their 
chemical  composition,  that-  there  is  scarcely  any 
complaint  for  which  one  or  other  of  them  may 
not  be  adapted. 

Accounts  of  these  springs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  forty  sixth  volume  of  “Hufeland’s  Journal,” 
and  in  Gerle’s  Beschreibung  der  Bohmischen 
Bader.  Brag.  1827.  The  nearest  post-station 
Is  Plan. 

Mkikbkiig  is  a village  and  watering-place  in 
the  principality  of  Lippe-Betmold , very  near  the 
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Prussian  boundaries.  - The  public  buildings  are 
good,  and  the  musical  band  excellent.  Gambling, 
beyond  a certain  extent,  is  not  permitted.  The 
family  of  the  prince  of  Lippe  visits  Meinberg 
almost  every  year.  The  springs  are  alkaline 
and  sulphureous.  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Detmohl. 

Nknndors  is  a pretty  village  and  watering- 
place,  in  the  county  of  Schaumburg , belonging 
to  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.  The  first  buildings 
were  erected  here  in  1786;  the  principal  are, 
the  electoral  palace,  three  bathing-houses,  and 
a lodging-house.  The  arrangements  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  convenience  of  visitors. 
There  are  three  principal  springs,  each  contain- 
ing a large  proportion  of  sulphur.  For  a de- 
tailed account  of  their  medicinal  effect,  see  Wur- 
zer,  Ueber  die  Schwefelquellen  zu  Seimdorf, 
Leipzig,  1822.  Nenndorf  is  a post-station. 

Nibdkhski.tkhs,  or  Sri.tkhs,  is  situated  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Nassau,  on  the  road  between  Frank- 
fort and  Cologne,  three  leagues  from  Limburg, 
which  is  the  nearest  post-station.  Its  mineral 
springs,  which  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe,  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1819,  one  and  a half 
million  bottles  of  these  waters  were  exported, 
and  in  1832  that  quantity  had  considerably  increa- 
sed. The  temperature  of  the  springs  is  12°  (B). 
The  present  price  of  one  hundred  bottles  is  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  ilorius.  This  water  increa- 
ses the  activity  of  the  Ijnighatic  and  glandular 
system,  and  not  being  heating,  is  equally  adap.- 
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ted  for  the  plethoric  and  debilitated.  Bischoff- 
published  the  latest  work  on  the  Selters’  waters 
in  1826. 

Analysis  by  Bischoff. 


Carbonate  of  Soda  . . 
Sulphate  of  ditto  . . . 
Muriate  of  ditto  . . . . 
Phosphate  of  ditto  . . 
Carbonate  of  Lime  . . 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Carbonate  of  Iron  . . 
Silica  

Solid  matter  . . 


Grains  desiccated 
in  16  oz. 

5.8553 

9.2488 

16.2855 

0.2749 

1.8627 

1.5958 

0.1542 

0.2892 


26.5703 


Carbonic  Acid  Gas  15,5714  cubic  inches  in  16  oz. 


Nikrkkstkin  Is  a town  in  the  grand  IJui  hy  of 
Hesse,  noted  for  its  wine,  and  for  a mineral 
spring  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  nearest  post  station  is  Darmstadt. 

Xordhkim,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver, possesses  a sulphureous  spring,  which  was 
discovered  in  1804.  For  an  account  of  its  me- 
dical efficacy,  see  Redderson’s  XJeher  die  Zeuff - 
nisse  und  K rankh ei tsgesch ichle  ini  Jahre  1807. 
Eiiibeck,  1808.  The  nearest  post-station  is 
Hanover. 

Okrn  is  an  important  watering  place  in  Hun- 
gary, near  Pestli,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Danube.  This  town  has  often  been  under 
Turkish  dominion,  of  which  there  are  many  re- 
lics in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal  buil- 
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dings  and  spring  are  called  the  Kaisers -bad; 
the  former  was  erected  either  by  Moharaed  Pascha 
or  Hussein.  In  the  hotel  opposite  it,  there  are 
still  three  Turkish  baths.  The  price  of  a bath 
is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  kreutzers.  The 
stream  of  the  principal  spring  turns  seven  mills, 
and  gives  at  its  rise  eight  hundred  and  forty 
cubic  feet  in  an  liour.  The  water  is  acid,  sa- 
line, chalybeate,  and  sulphureous,  and  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, in  rheumatic  head-ache,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Ofen  is  a post-station. 

PdstKft  is  a royal  Hungarian  free  town,  near 
which  rises  on  a vine- hill,  a cold  chalybeate 
spring.  When  first  discovered,  it  was  only  used 
for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever;  but  it  has 
since  been  found  equally  successful  in  stone  and 
its  kindred  maladies.  Besides  iron,  it  contains 
mineral  alkali  and  selenium.  The  bathing-house 
was  erected  in  1777;  two  sets  of  pipes  run 
through  all  the  rooms , the  one  containing  hot, 
the  other  cold  mineral  water,  so  that  the  guests 
can  bathe  at  pleasure.  The  surrounding  country 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.  To  the  south  of  the 
place  is  an  immense  oak-wood.  Posing  is  a 
post -station. 

Primes  is  a small  Prussian  town , in  Pome- 
rania, near  Stralsund,  which  is  the  nearest  post- 
station.  It  lies  in  the  isle  of  Riigen.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  prince  of  Puttbus,  whose  pa- 
lace is  surrounded  by  a lovely  park.  There  is 
a bathing- house  near  the  town  with  the  usual 
public  buildings.  Puttbus  is  rather  a place  of 
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temporary  resort  for  travellers  through  the  fine 
island,  than  of  residence  for  invalids. 

Pvrmunt  is  a market-town  in  the  valley  of 
the  Emitter,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck.  Its 
mineral  springs  were  esteemed  by  Charlemagne, 
and  during  all  the  middle  ages  their  reputation 
was  unequaled.  In  the  year  1556,  there  were 
10,000  guests  at  Pyrmont  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  fame  diminished,  partly,  doubtless, 
on  account  of  the  writings  of  Bergzabern,  who 
asserted  that  its  waters  were  poisonous.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  continued  to  enjoy  great  celebrity, 
and  was  honoured,  during  the  last  century,  by 
the  presence  of  several  crowned  heads.  The 
public  and  private  buildings  rival  those  of  most 
watering-places  in  Europe.  There  are  twelve 
principal  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  of 
undoubted  efficacy  in  diseases  of  females,  neph- 
ritic complaints,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  di- 
seases of  the  eyes.  The  latest  author  on  Pyr- 
mont is  Harnier,  Resume  d' Analyse  et  d’ Expe- 
rience sur  les  Eaux  de  Pyrmont.  This  town  is 
a post -station. 

Analysis  of  the  principal  spring  (Thinkqpki.mO, 
by  Bkakdks 

Desiccated  grains 


in  16  Ot. 

Carbonate  of  Soda 4.0235 

Sulphate  of  ditto 1.5586 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 3.1628 

Carbonate  of  Iron 0.7389 
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Grains  in  16  os. 


Muriate  of  Magnesia 0.4276 

Muriate  of  Soda 0.4046 

Hydrothionate  of  Soda  ....  0.0657 

Phosphate  of  Potash  .....  0.1012 

Sulphate  of  jLUltta 0.0030 

Sulphate  of  ditto 6.0320 

Carbonate  of  ditto 5.8733 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  ....  0.1933 

Carbonate  of  Maganese  . . . 0.0200 

Sulphate  of  Strontia 0.0217 

Sulphate  of  Baryta 0.0015 

Silica..  -.  . . 0.0954 

' Resinous  matter 0.1133 


Solid  matter 22.8364 


Carbonic  Acid  Gas  44,92  cubic  inches  in  16  ose. 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  0,84  „ „ 

Rkhbkbg  is  a town  in  the  principality  of 
Calenberg,  in . the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  at  a 
distance  from  which  of  half  a mile  there  are 
sulphureous  and  saline  springs.  They  are  pre- 
scribed with  beneficial  effect  in  gout,  stiffness 
of  the  joints,  irritability  of  the  nerves,  convul- 
sions Ouch  as  epilepsy  and  St.  Vitus’  dance), 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  public  buildiugs 
are  good,  and  the  town  is  a post- station. 

Rkinkrx  is  a small  town  in  the  circle  of  Giatz 
in  Prussian  Silesia,  at  the  distance  of  an  Eng- 
lish mile  from  which  there  are  several  mineral 
springs.  Round  them  there  are  good  public  buil- 
dings of  the  usual  description.  The  principal 
spring  rises  in  a gray,  clayed  soil,  tastes  brisk, 
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salt,  anil  vitriolic;  ami  froths  considerably.’  In 
1820,  there  were  seven  hundred  fifty  two  guests, 
a great  part  of  whom  were  Polish  nobles.  The 
season  begins  in  June  ami  ends  in  August.  The 
water  is  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera.  In  respect  to  payment, 
visitors  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  high- 
est pays  a shilling  weekly  for  baths,  the  lo- 
west, sixpence.  Lodgings  cost  from  one  to  four 
dollars  weekly.  The  springs  rise  at  an  altitude 
of  1678  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  attractive.  Mosch  wrote 
on  these  baths  in  1832.  Reinerz  is  a post-station. 

RCgknwai.dk  is  a Prussian  sea-bathing  place, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wipper.  There  is  a beautiful  walk  between 
the  town  and  the  bathing-establishment.  Li- 
ving here,  as  everywhere  in  Pomerania,  is  very 
cheap.  This  place  is  a post-station. 

Sai.zbri'NN  is  a large  village  in  Prussian  Si- 
lesia, in  the  circle  of  Waldenburg.  It  lies  in  a 
pleasing  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains. 
Of  late  years,  the  springs  at  this  place  have 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  it  has  improved 
accordingly.  There  are  three  scales  of  payment, 
viz.  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  a shilling,  and 
sixpence  weekly,  for  the  waters,  for  music  and 
the  promenades.  The  quantity  of  water  exported 
annually,  has  increased  of  late  years  from  less 
than  twenty  thousand  to  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  bottles,  some  of  which  are  sent  as 
far  as  India.  The  number  of  guests  has  increa- 
sed with  still  greater  rapidity.  In  1816,  there 
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were  only  sixty-six,  anil  in  1832,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  In  1830,  there  were  one  Jiun 
dred  goats  and  twenty  asses  kept,  to  furnish 
' whey,  nine  thousand  quarts  of  which  are  annu- 
ally consumed  here.  One  of  the  springs,  the 
Oberbrunnen , is  a good  remedy  in  thoracic  affec- 
tions, glandular  swellings,  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions. Another  principal  one,  the  Muhlbntnnen, 
requires  considerable  caution  as  to  its  adminis- 
tration. It  is  never  prescribed  to  plethoric  pa- 
tients, but  to  such  only  as  suffer  from  relaxa- 
tion, and  inactivity  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
air  of  Salzbruim  is  very  pure,  and  tolerably 
mild;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
natural  beauties.  The  latest  and  best  writer  on 
Salzbrnnn  is  Zemplin , Die  Bitumen-  und  Dlol- 
kenanstalt  von  Salzbrunn.  Breslau,  1832.  Frei- 
burg is  the  next  post-station. 


Analysis  ok  tub  Obkh  brunnkn,  by  Fisciikk. 


Carbonate  of  Soda  . . 

8.000 

grains  iu 

16 

Sulphate  of  ditto  . . 

3.200 

11 

11 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . . 

1.017 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  Lime . . 

2.060 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

1.100 

11 

♦J 

Silica 

0.210 

11 

1) 

Iron 

0.018 

91 

11 

Solid  matter 

16.000 

11 

11 

In  16  oz.  there  are  98  cubic  inches  of  Carbonic 
Acid  Gas,  in  a free  state,  and  130  do.  iu 
combination. 
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Schanuau  is  a town  on  the  Elbe,  in  Saxony, 
four  miles  from  Dresden,  which  has  been  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs  through  the  last  century. 
There  is  here  a massive  bathing-house,  which 
contains  an  elegant  public  room,  and  numerous 
chambers.  The  place  is  not  much  frequented, 
notwithstanding  the  beauties  of  the  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland, by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  waters 
contain  iron,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  There 
are  nine  different  springs.  The  nearest  post- 
station is  Dresden. 

Schi.axgknbad.  in  llie  Duchy  of  Nassau,  is  three 
leagues  from  Wisbaden,  and  four  from  Mentz. 
Its  mineral  springs  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered two  hundred  years  ago,  toy  a shepherd, 
whilst  tending  bis  flocks.  Their  temperature  is 
21°  CR  ) The  water  is  clear  and  inodorous. 
Hufeland  speaks  (hus  of  its  medicinal  effects: — 
“It  softens,  gently  relaxes,  solves,  purifies,  and 
composes.  I know  no  mineral  water  so  adapt- 
ed for  those  kinds  of  nervous  disorders,  which, 
particularly  In  females,  cannot  hear  he  slightest 
irritation.  For  such  affections,  the  waters  of 
Schlangentoad  are  an  unique  remedy.” 

This  is  a calm  and  retired  place,  where  plea- 
sure is  only  sought  in  private  circles,  or  in  so- 
litude. The  surrounding  scenery  is  beautiful. 
A great  proportion  of  the  guests  are  females, 
with  whom  riding  on  asses  is  a favourite  amu- 
sement. The  latest  work  on  this  place  is,  Schlan- 
genbad  und  seine  lleiltugend.  Darmstadt , 1824. 
We  have  also  the  “Bubbles”  of  Sir  F.  Head. 
Sclilangenbad  is  a post-station. 

Sciiwai.uach,  or  Lanuknschwat.bach,  is  a small, 
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watering-place  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  four 
leagues  from  Wisbaden,  and  six  from  Mentz.  It 
lies  in  a deep  and  narrow  valley,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a spring,  called  the  Weinbrunnen, 
and  at  the  other,  a second,  called  the  Stahl- 
bmnnen.  Both  are  surrounded  by  elegant  build- 
ings. The  Stahlbrunnen , according  to  llufelaud, 
is  an  excellent  remedy  in  those  cases  of  debili- 
ty which  result  from  a too  excited  state  of  the 
sanguineous  system,  and  from  hemorrhage.  The 
Weinbrunnen  is  noted  for  its  richness  io  carbon- 
ic acid  gas.  All  the  Schwalbach  waters  are 
given  with  success,  in  the  various  affections  of 
the  lymphatic  system,  and  in  the  long  list  of 
diseases  resulting  from  obstructions  and  conges- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  buildings 
here  are  excellent;  the  wine  of  the  surrounding 
country  cheap  and  good;  and  the  agreeable  so- 
cial tone  which  prevails,  tends,  also,  to  make 
it  a favourite  with  the  public.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  1500  or  1600  annually.  As  the  cli- 
mate is  rather  cold,  the  season  does  not  com- 
mence till  the  middle  of  June ; it  terminates  at 
the  end  of  August.  The  neighbourhood  is  extre- 
mely interesting.  The  latest  writer  on  Schwab 
bach  is  Fenner,  Schwalbach  und  seine  Heilqucl- 
len,  1823.  Sir  F.  Head  has  brought  this  place 
into  English  vogue. 

Analysis  of  tiik  Wbinbruknkn,  by  Bvchhoi.z. 

Carbonate  and  Muriate  of 

Soda  ........  1 grains  in  16  oz. 


Ditto  of  Lime  . . 

. . 2 

11 

11 

Ditto  of  Magnesia 

. . 3 

}1 

11 

Oxide  of  Iron  . . . 

i . 

11 

If 

Of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  there  are  14  * cubic  inches  in  16  ox 
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Skidschutz,  is  a town  in  Bohemia,  a league 
ami  a half  from  Bilin,  and  a quarter  of  a lea- 
gue from  Sedlitz.  It  lies  on  the  bare  declivity 
of  a mountain,  and  near  it  rise  at  least  twenty 
mineral  springs.  The  water  is  bitter,  inodorous, 
and  as  clear  as  crystal;  it  contains  160  grains 
of  solid  matter  in  16  oz.,  of  which,  nearly  half 
is  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  other  half  being 
principally  composed  of  nitrate  of  magnesia,  and 
of  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda;  it  also 
contains  a little  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  waters  is  always  lower  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere.  A hundred  thousand  bott- 
les of  them  are  exported  annually.  In  the -neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bilin,  a great  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  is  prepared  from  them.  They 
are  properly  prescribed  in  all  cases  where  laxa- 
tives are  indicated.  Hufeland  particularly  recom- 
mends them  in  cerebral  congestion,  catarrhal 
rheumatism,  and  in  eruptions  of  plethoric  sub- 
jects, particularly  of  young  females.  The  nea- 
rest station  is  Leutmeritz. 

Skdi.it/.  is  only  a quarter  of  a league  from  the 
last-mentioned  place,  and  its  springs  are  of  a simi- 
lar nature.  They  became  celebrated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  researches  of  Hoffmann  in  1717. 

Analysis  by  Naumakn. 

Sulphate  of  Lime  ...  8 grains  in  16  oz. 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . . 8 ,,  „ 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  104  „ ,, 

Muriate  of  ditto  ....  3 „ „ 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . . 3 „ „ 

Solid  matter  . . . . 126 
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Ski.tkhs.  See  Nieder-Sellers. 

SchwinkmOndb  is  a sea-bathing-place  in  Prus- 
sian Pomerania.  It  is  recommended  by  suitable 
establishments,  situated  half  a league  from  the 
town,  and  separated  from  it  by  a wood.  In 
1833,  the  season  commenced  June  20,  and  en- 
ded September  20. 

Teinach,  or  Dkinach,  is  situated  in  the  Black- 
forest  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  Its 
springs  have  a pleasant  taste,  and  are  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  alkaline  salts,  and  iron.  The 
water  is  of  great  service  in  nervous  debility, 
paralysis,  gout,  jaundice,  and  cutaneous  disea- 
ses. This  place  is  not  so  much  frequented  as 
formerly.  The  nearest  post-station  is  Calw. 

Tbpi.itz  is  a town  in  the  Leutmeritz  circle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  situated  at  30° 
North  latitude,  and  648  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  mineral  springs  were  discovered 
A.  D.  762.  The  town  contains  at  present,  400 
houses,  and  2,500  inhabitants.  There  Is  a pa- 
lace, and  a great  number  of  splendid  buildings 
belonging  to  the  nobility.  Prices  here  are  com- 
paratively moderate.  From  three  to  ten  florins 
are  paid  weekly  for  a room:  a good  dinner  at 
a table  d’hote  costs  from  thirty  to  fourty  kreut- 
zers.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions, 
amongst  which  may  be  instanced,  the  Austrian 
Prussian,  and  Saxon  military  hospitals.  In  1830 
there  were  eleven  springs,  and  eighty-four  baths 
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A single  bath  costs  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  kreut- 
zers.  In  1810,  the  number  of  visitors  amount-, 
ed  to  2,568,  in  1822  to  2,600,  but  since  1828, 
it  has  at  least  doubled.  The  waters  are  parti- 
cularly serviceable  in  all  kinds  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism, in  diseases  of  the  joints  and  bones  ge- 
nerally, in  chronic  ulcers  and  eruptions,  in  in- 
durations, contractions,  and  nervous  complaints. 
They  are  prejudicial  in  cases  of  phthisis , drop- 
sy, and  intermittent  fever.  In  several  diseases, 
gout  for  instance,  the  Carlsbad  waters  are  ta- 
ken first,  and  those  of  Teplitz  afterwards.  The 
latter  are  taken  to  second  the  effect  of  bathing, 
in  cases  of  imperfect  digestion,  impeded  abdo- 
minal circulation,  aud  female  complaints,  Teplitz 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a watering-place,  since 
1589.  In  1712,  Peter  the  Great  visited  it  with 
a beneficial  result.  During  the  present  century, 
the.: town  has  been  altered  and  beautified  in  such 
a manner,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ruiutt.  The  walks  at  Teplitz,  during  the  sea- 
son, present  a most  animated  scene.  It  is  one 
of  tho  gayest  of  the  German  watering-  places, 
and  political  conferences  have  of  late  conferred 
upon  it  universal  celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  a 
delightful  neighbourhood.  The  latest  writer  on 
Teplitz,  is  Gross,  Die  Teplitzer  HeMi/uellen  in 
ihrev  posiUven  Wirkung*  Leipzig  1832, 
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Analysis  of  thk  Hauptqukllk  , by  Ambro/.si. 


Sulphate  of  Soda  . . 

1.696 

grains 

in  16  oz. 

Muriate  of  ditto  . . . 

0.776 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  ditto  . . 

12.240 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  L;me  . 

0.340 

11 

11 

Silica 

0.420 

11. 

11 

Resin , and  extractive 

11 

11 

matter  , 

6.100 

11 

11 

Carbonate  of  Iron  . . 

0.036 

11 

11 

Solid  Matter . . . 

15,608 

11 

11 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas  there  is 

2,400 

cubic  In- 

ches  in 

16  ox. 

Thavkmukdk,  a towu  and  sea-bathing  place 
belonging  to  Lubeck , is  situated  on  the  border 
of  the  North  Sea.  The  surrounding  country  is 
flat  and  not  very  agreeable.  The  town,  from 
which  the  batbiiig-establishinent  is  a quarter  of 
a mile  distant , is  poor  and  unimportant.  Prices 
are  high  at  Travemiinde,  compared  with  other 
German  watering-places.  Lubeck  is  the  nearest 
post -station. 

Warmbmjnn,  See  Hirschberg , 

t 

Wiksbadkn  , the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Nas- 
sau is  celebrated  for  the  medicinal  efficacy  of 
its  mineral  springs,  and  for  the  elegance  of  its 
public  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient watering-places  in  Germany,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  Pliny,  The  town  lies  in 
a deep  valley,  and  contains  600  houses,  and 
about  6,500  inhabitants.  The  establishment  for 
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the  sale  of  books  and  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  kept  here  during  the  season  by  the  book- 
seller Jugel  of  Frankfort,  affords  literary  enter- 
tainment to  the  amateurs.  The  number  of  visi- 
tors annually , amounts  to  more  then  8,000.  — 
The  season  begins  in  May,  and  often  does  not 
end  till  October.  The  temperature  of  tho  springs 
varies  from  440°  to  150°  CF.}  The  waters  are 
powerful  remedical  agents;  they  act  chiefly  on 
the  cutaneous  and  glandular  systems,  on  the  in- 
testines, and  vessels  of  the  abdomen.  They  are 
uncommonly  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in 
all  forms  of  gout,  scrofula,  congestion,  and 
nervous  affections.  Good  writers  on  Wiesbaden, 
are  Peez,  Wiesbadens  Heilquellen  und  ihre  Kraft, 
1823;  and  Richter,  who  has  lately  published  an 
English  work  on  the  Wiesbaden  waters. 


Anai.ysis  of  thk  Watkhs. 


Muriate  of  Soda  . . 
Sulphate  of  ditto  . . 
Muriate  of  Lime  . . 
Carbonate  of  ditto  . 
Muriate  of  Magnesia 
Carbonate  of  ditto  . 

Alumina 

Extractive  matter  . . 
Carbonate  of  Iron  . 

Of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas , 
ches  in 


grains 

in  16  oz- 

99 

91 

n. 

1} 

91 

n 

If 

. 11 

<>“/„ 

n 

11 

0J7/„ 

99 

11 

0 J|18 

91 

11 

2/is 

99 

11 

0 1*6 

99 

If 

there 

is  5‘|, 

cubic  in- 

16  oz. 


Wu.dbad  is  a small  town  it!  the  Black  - fo- 
rest circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurteinberg,  five 
leagues  from  Calw,  which  is  the  nearest  post-sta  - 
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tion.  (t  is  kept  so  warm  by  subterraneous  springs, 
that  no  snow  Jies  on  it,  and  the  grass  grows 
in  winter.  These  springs,  which  are  the  only 
warm  ones  in  Wurtemberg,  flow  out  of  a gra- 
nite rock,  and  are  received  into  basins,  one  of 
which  is  1064  feet  in  circumference.  The  tem- 
perature of  some  of  these  springs  is  30°  (R.) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ORDERS  OP  KNIGHTHOOD  IN  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  OF  GERMANY. 


Austria.  — The  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
vvas  instituted  by  Philipp,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  prin- 
cess of  Portugal.  Its  statutes  are  dated  No- 
vember 23,  1431.  The  sovereigns  both  of  Austria 
and  Spain  confer  the  dignities  of  this  order  with 
almost  the  same  decoration.  No  knight,  with  the 
exception  of  ruling  princes,  can  wear  any  other 
order  wilh  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

'I he  older  of  the  Story  Cross , exclusively  in- 
tended for  ladies  of  the  nobility,  was  founded 
in  1660,  by  the  empress  Eleonora,  wife  of  Leo- 
pold I. 


The  order  of  Maria  Theresia  was  founded  by 
the  empress  whose  name  it  bears,  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  and  is  only  conferred  for 
military  services.  The  number  of  its  members 
is  unlimited;  they  are  divided  into  three  classes 
viz.,  the  grand  crosses,  the  commanders,  and 
the  knights.  There  are  eight  pensions  of  1,500 
florins  for  the  first  class,  sixteen  of  800  florins 
for  the  second,  one  hundred  of  600  florins  for 

^mSV1"'8'0"  0f  kn'gtl‘s,  and  one  hundred 
100  florins  for  the  sec-ond  division.  The  wi- 
dows of  members  pensioned  or  not  pensioned, 
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receive  the  half  of  the  pension  corresponding 
to  the  rank  of  their  husbands. 

The  order  of  Elisabeth  Theresia  conferrs  also 
pensions  on  its  knights. 

The  order  of  fit.  Stephan  was  founded  May 
5,  1764  by  Maria  Theresia,  and  is  conferred  as 
a reward  for  talent  and  militarj  services.  The 
grand  mastership  is  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary.  Its  members  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  every  Austrian  becomes  a privy- 
counsellor  on  receiving  the  grand  cross  or  that 
of  a commander. 

The  order  of  Leopold  was  founded  January 
8,  1808,  by  Francis  I. , and  was  intended  to 
serve  as  an  acknowledgement  and  recompense 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and  to 
the  imperial  house,  by  the  Austrian  nobility. 
The  number  of  members  is  unlimited. 

The  order  of  the.  Iron  Crown  was  instituted, 
February  12,  1816,  by  Francis  I.,  to  comme- 
morate the  re- union  of  the  Italian  provinces 
with  the  Austrian  empire.  All  are  admitted  into 
it,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  who  have 
given  strong  proof  of  attachment  to  their  sove- 
reign, or  who  have  signalized  themselves  by 
any  useful  enterprise.  There  are  twenty  knights 
of  the  first  class,  thirty  of  the  second,  and 
fifty  of  the  third,  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house  not  included. 

The  Teutonic  order  was  instituted  in  1190, 
by  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia,  who  intrusted  to 
its  members  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land , the 
protection  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  of 
widows  and  orphans.  Henry  Walpot  of  Basscn- 
beim , was  its  first  grand  master.  The  order 
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obtained  territories  from  the  duke  of  Masovia, 
for  serving  against  Prussian  Pagans  in  the  year 
1227. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  grand 
master  fixed  his  residence,  first  at  Venice,  and 
subsequently  at  Marburg.  The  power  of  this 
order  was  on  the  increase  till  1350,  after  which 
it  began  to  decline.  It  lost  a great  part  of  its 
Prussian  possessions  by  the  second  treaty  of 
Thorn  Cl 466). 

In  1525,  the  grand  master,  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  made  hereditary  duke  of  East  Prus- 
sia, under  Polish  supremacy ; then  the  sovereign 
of  the  order  took  up  his  residence  at  Marien- 
tlial  (1527),  and  was  received  member  of  the 
circle  of  Franconia. 

In  1792,  the  order  was  in  possession  of  the 
grand  mastership  of  Marientlial,  and  of  eleven 
bailiwicks.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  C ISO  1 3 
it  lost  the  bailiwicks  of  Coblenz,  of  Altenbrie- 
scn,  of  Lorraine,  and  a part  of  those  of  Alsa- 
tia  and  Burgundy.  It  received  as  an  indemnity 
the  chapters,  abbeys  and  convents  of  Vorarl- 
berg  in  Austrian  Suabia,  and  ail  the  disposable 
convents  of  the  dioceses  of  Augsburg  and  Cou- 
stanee,  except  those  of  Brisgovia. 

Baden  took  possession  of  the  territories  of 
the  Teutonic  order , December  3,  1805 , and, 
afterwards , during  the  various  changes  which 
succeeded,  they  were  variously  distributed.  Fi- 
nally , by  virtue  of  a decree  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
was  invested  with  the  grand  mastership  of  the 
order , and  as  such , entitled  to  receive  the  re- 
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venues  from  its  possessions  at  Frankfort  oil  the 
Main,  ami  in  Silesia. 

Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Malta,  of 
which  the  Grand-Priorate  is  in  Bohemia. 

The  grand  prior  of  this  order  obtained  in 
1546,  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  dignity 
of  prince  of  the  empire,  and  a seat  and  voice 
in  the  German  diet.  ,The  order  had  possessions 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hhine,  comprehending 
eleven  square  miles,  containing  19,800  inhabi- 
tants, and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  143,000 
florins.  In  exchange  for  these,  it  received,  in 
1803,  the  abbeys  of  St.  Blaise,  Trudpert,  Schut- 
tern,  St.  Peter,  and  Tennenbach,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  154,000 
florins.  During  the  French  wars  the  order  met 
with  various  disasters,  which  led  to  its  suppres- 
sion in  several  states. 

At  present,  Austria  posseses  the  court  of  the 
order  at  Francfort,  and  holds  its  sovereignty; 
but  all  that  now  remains  of  it  in  Germany,  is 
the  grand  priorate  of  Bohemia,  and  some  com- 
manderies  in  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Prussian 
Silesia. 

There  is  a Medal  for  Military  Virtue  and  of 
Civil  Honour,  a Cross  of  Honour  in  gold  and 
silver,  ard  a mark  of  distinction  for  veterans. 

Badkn.  — The  order  of  Military  Merit  was 
instituted  by  Duke  Charles  Frederic,  April  4, 
1807.  Its  members-  are  divided  into  three  clas- 
ses, to  each  of  which  apartaiu  pensions,  the 
highest  of  400  florins.  Generals  only  can  recei- 
ve the  grand  cross  of  this  order. 

The  order  of  the  Lion  of  Zaehrinyen  was 
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founded  by  Charles,  grand  duke  of  Baden,  De- 
cember 26,  1812,  the  birth-day  of  liis  duchess 
Stephanie , to  commemorate  the  origin  of  the 
dukes  of  Zaehringen.  Besides  these,  there  is 
an  order  of  Fidelity  founded  in  1715  and  re- 
newed in  1803,  and  a orb#*  of  Military  Merit. 

havahia.  — The  order  of  St.  Hubert  was 
created  by  Girard  V.,  duke  of  Berg,  In  1444, 
to  commemorate  a victory  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed over  Arnaud  d’Egmont.  It  was  renewed  in 
1790  by  the  elector-palatine,  John  William.  Only 
ruling  princes  and  their  descendants  can  receive 
the  cross  of  this  order. 

The  order  of  St.  Cteorge.  The  crusading  du- 
kes of  Bavaria,  Otho  III.  and  Eckliard,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  founders  of  this  order.  It 
was  renewed,  April  24,  1729,  by  the.  Emperor 
Charles  Vlf,  in  honour  of  Religion,  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  and  of  St.  George.  Every 
knight,  on  his  admission,  takes  an  oath  expres- 
sive of  his  devotion  to  the  objects  of  the  order. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  and  has  ecclesi- 
astical members;  viz.,  a bishop,  deans  and  cha- 
plains. 

The  Military  order  of  Maximilian  Joseph  was 
instituted  by  that  sovereign,  March  1,  1806, 
when  the  royal  dignity  was  established  in  Ba- 
varia. It  is  a recompense  for  all  remarkable 
actions  in  the  military  service,  not  prescribed 
by  ordinary  duty,  in  which  talent,  presence  of 
mind,' or  courage  is  displayed.  The  chapter  of 
the  order  examines  into  the  character  of  candi- 
dates, and  presents  them  to  the  king,  who  de- 
cides on  their  admission.  Pensions  and  various 
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privileges  are  attached  to  this  order,  which  is 
divided  into  three  classes. 

The  order  of  Civil  Merit  of  the  Bavarian 
Crown,  was  created  by  the  same  sovereign, 
Mai  27,  1808  to  reward  merit  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  distinguished  patriotic 
virtue.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes;  viz. 
twenty  four  grand  crosses,  not  including  those 
who  are  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Hubert, 
forty  commanders,  one  hundred  and  sixty  knights, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  persons  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  medals.  He  who  has  re- 
ceived the  decorations  of  the  three  first  classes 
obtains  the  privilege  of  assuming  an  hereditary 
title  of  nobility,  but  this  privilege  has  lately 
been  limited.  The  children  of  deceased  knights 
receive  a pension  of  from  250  to  300  florins. 

The  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1693,  by  Joseph  Clement,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  renewed  in  1808  by  Maximi- 
lian Joseph.  Its  primitive  object  was  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  and  the  defence  of  divine  ho- 
nour; but  it  has  latterly  been  conferred  as  a 
reward  of  patriotic  virtues.  It  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  of  which  the  three  first  are  com- 
posed of  nobles  exclusively;  into  the  last,  that 
»f  honorary  knights,  men  of  merit  of  all  classes 
are  admitted,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
religion. 

The  Royal  order  of  Louis  was  founded  by 
King  Louis  I.,  for  those  officials  who  have  pas- 
sed fifty  years,  satisfactorily  to  the  government, 
in  the  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  service  of 
the  state,  or  in  that  of  the  court. 

The.  order  of  Theresia  was  instituted,  Decem- 
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her  12,  1827,  by  Theresia,  queen  of  Bavaria.  It 
is  intented  for  the  daughters  of  noble  families, 
in  reduced  circumstances,  and,  with  it,  is  con- 
ferred a pension  of  300  florins.  Besides  these, 
there  is  an  order  of  Elisabeth,  founded  in  1766, 
by  the  electress  Maria  Elisabeth,  which  is  only 
conferred  to  princesses  and  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold. * 

bbpnswick  — The  order  of  Henry  the  Lion 
was  instituted  April  25,  1834,  by  Duke  Wiliam, 
to  reward  civil  and  military  merit,  and  emi- 
nence in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  divided  into 
four  classes.  A cross  of  merit  is  also  attached 
to  this  order. 

A cross  of  distinction  for  Military  service s 
was  decreed  April  1,  1833. 

hanoveh.  — The  order  of  the  Guelph  was  in- 
stituted by  the  Prince-Regent,  afterwards  Geor- 
ge IV.,  August  12,  1815,  to  commemorate  the 
epoch  when  Hanover  was  liberated  from  the 
French  domination  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  grand  cross  is  only  conferred  on  persons 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generals,  and  for  ser- 
vices rendered  on  occasions  when  they  acted 
on  their  own  authority.  The  dignity  of  com- 
mander is  granted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
But  no  rank  is  specified  for  the  candidates  for 
the  knighthood  of  this  order.  The  sovereign  of 
this  order  is  the  king  of  Hanover. 

ki.kctoratk  ok  hkssk.  — The  order  of  the  Gol- 
den Lion  was  instituted,  August  14,  1770,  by 
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tlie  landgrave  Frederic  If.  It  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  is  conferred  as  a reward  for 
distinction  in  tlie  civil  and  military'  service  of 
the  state. 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Helmet,  created,  March 
14,  1814,  corresponds  to  the  Prussian  order  of 
the  Iron  Cross.  There  are,  also,  an  order  of 
Military  Merit  and  a cross  of  Merit, 

grand  ditchy  ok  hkssk.  — The  order  of  Itouis 
was  instituted  by  the  grand  duke  Louis,  August 
25,  1807.  It  is  divided  into  live  classes.  The 
grand  cross  is  only  conferred  on  princes,  or 
persons  with  the  title  of  Excellency. 

.4  mark  of  honour  for  Military  Service  was 
established  December  26,  1823. 

• ppnssrA- 1 — The  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  was 
founded  by  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
January  18,  1701,  on  the  day  on  which  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Prussia.  In  1835,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eleven  knights  of  this  order, 
of  whom  eleven  were  princes  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily; fifty-four  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes; 
fifteen  Prussian  knights;  and  thirty-one  foreig- 
ners. 

The  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  was  formerly 
called  the  order  of  Concord,  and  received  its 
present  name  in  1734.  It  was  formed  by  the 
maregrave  of  Baireuth-Culmbach  in  1777,  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  Frederic  William  of  Prussia, 
in  1791.  Its  knights  rank  next  to  those  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  It  is  divided  into  four  classes. 

* The  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted 
by  Frederic  William  III.,  March  10,  1813  and 
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conferred  on  all  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Liberation- AVar. 

There  are,  also,  a Prussian  order  of  Merit 
indiscriminately  conferred  on  all  ranks  of  socie- 
ty, for  services  rendered  to  the  state  , an  order 
of  St.  John,  and  of  Louisa.  A decoration  of 
Merit  for  having  saved  a fellow-creature  from 
danger,  was  instituted  February  1,  1835.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  also  decorations  and  me- 
dals for  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  lower  ranks, 
who  have  rendered  eminent  services. 

Saxony.  — The  Military  order  of  St.  Henry 
was  instituted  by  Augustus  IK.,  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  October  7,  1730,  as  a 
recompense  for  brilliant  military  exploits.  It  is 
divided  into  three  classes. 

The  order  of  Civil  Merit  was  created  by  Fre- 
deric Augustus,  June  7,  1815,  on  his  return  to 
Saxony.  It  is  conferred  on  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotic  merit,  and  on  foreigners 
who  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  Saxony.  It 
is  divided  into  three  classes.  There,  is  also,  a 
medal  of  Military  Merit. 

In  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  there  is 
an  order  of  Vigilance , known  also  by  the  name 
of  the  order  of  the  White  Falcon.  In  the  tu- 
chies  of  Saxe-Golha,  Saxe- Altenburg,  and  Sa- 
xe- Meiningen,  there  is  a ducal  order  of  the 
Ernestinian  line. . 

WeuTKMBKue.  — The  order  of  Military  Merit 
was  created,  February  11,  1759,  by  Charles 
Eugene,  as  a recompense  for  those  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
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War.  It  was  renewed  in  1799,  by  Frederic  I. 
and  totally  reformed  in  1800.  It  is  now  divi- 
ded into  three  classes. 

The  order  of  Ciril  Merit,  with  which  is  now 
united  the  order  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  was  in- 
stituted by  King  Frederic , November  6,  1806. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes.  Every  counsel- 
lor can  claim  it,  who  has  served  with  zeal  du- 
ring twenty-four  years;  personal  nobility  is  con- 
ferred with  it.  This  order  is,  at  present,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Wurtemberg. 

There  are,  also,  an  order  of  Frederic,  and  a 
medal  of  Ciril  Merit  in  gold  and  in  silver. 

Since  the  desire  of  distinction  is  inherent  in 
mankind  , and  has  been  the  source  of  many  of 
the  greatest  actions  and  works  which  have  em- 
bellished and  benefited  society,  we  cannot  join 
with  those  who  profess  to  depreciate  nich  re- 
wards. When  profusely  distributed,  they  lose, 
of  course,  a portion  of  their  value;  but  there 
are  many  individuals  who  do  not  desire  money; 
and  who  require  some  such  stimulus  as  an  in- 
centive to  exertion. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  POLITICAL  AND 
- SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  GERMNAY. 

STATISTICAI.  TABORS  ll.Ll’S- 
THATIVK  OK  THK  SAMK. 


iHoTHiNo  appears  more  easy,  at  first-  sight, 
than  to  deliver  an  oracular  sentence  on  the  mo- 
rality, the  refinement,  the  hospitality,  and  the 
disposition  of  various  countries  and  cities;  a 
visit  of  a few  weeks  suffices  with  some  to  af- 
ford the  requisite  data,  and  others  seat  them- 
selves on  the  tripod  after  a casual  intercourse 
with  four  or  five  natives,  or  supported  by  the 
experience  of  a few  adventures  at  an  inn.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  only  safe  road  to  expe- 
rience on  this  head  lies  in  the  domain  of  Sta- 
tistics; it  is  only  by  a large  comparison  of  facts 
published  by  the  respective  local  authorities, 
that  an  approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  at- 
tained; and  I refer  with  far  more  confidence  to 
such  documents  scattered  throughout  this  volume, 
than  to  the  following  personal  impressions. 

To  deliver  a correct  opinion  on  the  political 
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condition  and  sentiments  of  any -given  country 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  can  he 
attempted , which  any  one  will  admit  who  ob- 
serves the  diversity  of  sentences  pronounced 
respecting  the  tendencies  of  his  own  countrymen. 
We  find,  in  fact,  in  every  nation,-  that  society 
is  divided  into  four  or  five  political  classes,  each 
of  which  supposes  itself  to  be  infallible,  and  the 
traveller  is  generally  converted  to  the  tenets 
of  that  sect,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  which 
he  happens  to  have  been  thrown  by  - accident, 
by  his  position  in  life,  or  by  his  previous  tastes. 
One  party  is  for  rudely  pushing  forwards,  ano-: 
ther  is  disposed  to  progress  cautiously,  a third 
is  willing  to  stand  still,  and  a fourth  entertains 
an  Epicurean  carelessness  as  to  every  movement, 
except  that  which  may  interfere  with  his  own 
amusements  or  pursuits.  I shall  endeavour  brief- 
ly to  sketch  out  the  general  outline  of  political 
views  and  of  social  life  in  Germany , but  with 
little  hope  of  success,  and  with  no  expectation 
of  satisfying  all  judges. 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  heard  in  Germany 
that  it  does  not  form  one  great  empire;  that 
it  is  so  much  subdivided  as  to  lose  the  impor- 
tance and  consideration,  which  ought  to  attach 
to  so  many  millions  of  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
foresee  all  the  good  which  is  imagined  by  spe- 
culators, as  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a cen- 
tralisation of  dominion.  The  manufactures  of 
Germany  are  already  boldly  competing  with  those 
of  England  and  France;  its  maritime  relations 
are  not  capable  of  any  very  considerable  exten- 
sion, because  nature  has  stinted  sea-ports  to  it. 
As  far  as  political  and  military  weight  can  go, 
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Germany  lias  earned  for  itself  a dignified  pie- 
ponderance.  U ..at  more  is  to  be  obtained  from 
this  desired  fusion  of  states  i Is  a larger  por- 
tion of  freedom  , more  prosperity , more  happi- 
ness, descried  in  the  visionary  distance  V lhere 
are  some  advantages  which  a native  of  Germany 
possesses  in  a higher  degr  *»an  any  other 
European.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  greatei 
number  of  employments  which  lie  open  to  his 
ambition  and  his  talents.  All  the  numerous  Ger- 
man states  afford  existence  to  their  own  respec- 
tive cabinet  ministers,  envoyis,  generals , digni- 
taries, and  civil  officers,  of  various  denomina- 
tions. In  some  situations  , which  only  a single 
individual  fills  in  England  and  France,  perhaps 
twenty  individuals  are  installed  throughout  Ger- 
many. England  sends  only  one  minister  to  France, 
while  Germany  sends  about  thirteen;  and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  several  other  func- 
tions. * In  s ort , a German  enjoys  several 
chances  of  obtaining  an  honourable  post  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  or  industry,  where  the 
Englishman  and  F •iichmau  have  only  a single 
ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life.  The  same  advan- 
tage is  extended  to  the  Germans  who  cultivate 
literature  and  science.  In  the  British  Islands, 
we  have,  perhaps,  five  unversities  which  oorres- 

* According  lo  Scbon , llic  following  is  the  compa- 
rative number  of  persons  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Slate  in  different  countries  : namely. 

In  Scandinavia  ....  1 in  -204 


Prussia * •>  MU 

England I ii  1000 

(See  bis  Allgrmfinc  ( ietchichl * und  Slalitlik  dtV  Emio 
paisc/ien  Ciciliiatioit,  p.  223.) 
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point  in  character  to  the  thirty  German  univer- 
sities; add  to  this,  that  a German  university 
contains  usually  about  twice  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors , who  are  included  in  the  English  ones. 
But  the  German  states  also  display  innumerable 
colleges , gymnasiums , and  lyceums , not  to  be 
found  in  any  similar  proportion  among  ourselves, 
and  each  marshalling  its  own  peculiar  array  of 
professors,  curators,  librarians,  and  other  such 
officers. 

There  are  hundreds  among  us  capable  of  fil- 
ling such  situations,  with  distinction  to  them* 
selves,  and  with  benefit  to  the  public;  but  they 
have  no  opportunities  of  obtaining  such  favour- 
able positions,  and  they  linger  in  obscurity,  so- 
metimes in  involuntary  idleness.  Some,  indeed, 
may  profess  to  despise  such  honours  — and  the 
theory  of  indifference  is  very  convenient;  but  if 
we  regard  life  with  a practical  eye,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  opportunity  of  earning 
fame  and  employment,  is  both  encouraging  to 
individuals,  and  profitable  to  the  public.  A much 
smaller  income  suffices,  where  the  station  yields 
some  dignity  — : and  no  one  ever  despised  the 
respect  of  those  among  whom  he  lives,  but  the 
man  who  was  unable  to  attain  it. 

Let  us  examine  another  benefit  which  the  mi- 
nute division  of  Germany  into  independent  sta- 
tes, confers  on  the  German  public.  Every  so- 
vereign, however  low  in  the  scale,  is  anxious 
to  distinguish  and  embellish  his  territory ; ac- 
cordingly, he  forms  museums  of  antiquities,  and 
of  natural  history;  he  collects  large  public  li- 
braries; he  creates  academies  for  the  fine  arts; 
he  plans  extensive  gardens,  and  other  places 
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of  recreation  for  hrs  .subjects.  Amt  thus,  for 
one  such  establishment  in  England  and  France, 
we  shall  find  about  twenty  in  Germany  — of 
all  which,  the  public  partake  most  freely.  The 
inhabitant  of  a great  provincial  town  in  England 
or  France . must  travel  to  London  or  Paris  in 
search  of  such  objects;  but  the  citizen  of  Munich, 
or  of  Dresden,  is  not  obliged  to  wander  to  Ber- 
lin or  Vienna,  in  pursuit  of  that  which  lies 
near  his  own  door. 

Examples  of  this  sort  might  be  drawn  without 
end.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  what  respect 
Stuttgard  differs  from  Newcastle,  or  Weimar 
from  Narboime,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
comparisons.  Many  persons  will  reply,  that  in 
order  to  purchase  such  previleges,  the  poorer 
classes  suffer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle  and 
higher  ones,  and  that  taxation  presses  heavily, 
in  order  to  bring  about  such  results.  But  on 
personal  examination,  it  wilt  be  found  that  the 
peasantry'  and  artisans  of  Germany,  are  not  less 
happy  than  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the  grea- 
ter states  of  Europe,  although  their  wants  and 
enjoyments  may  differ  in  quality  ; nor  can  it  be 
with  truth  asserted  , that  the  German  is  more 
heavily  taxed , in  proportion , than  other  Eu- 
ropeans. * 

Such  remarks  will  not  be  misinterpreted  into 
an  attempt  to  maintain  that  Germany  is  the  most 
fortunate  country  in  Europe , and  to  undervalue 
that  which  is  excellent  among  ourselves,  and 
our  neighbours.  I trust  that  no  one  will  sus- 
pect me  of  a disposition  to  depreciate  our  own 
naiher-lanrt;  indeed,  on  account  of  a former  work 
of  Medical  Statistics , 1 have  been  taxed  with 
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undue  partiality  towards  our  own  country.  My 
only  object  is  to  state  with  candour , the  ad- 
vantages which  flow  from  that  which  many  are 
disposed  to  call  an  evil  source  — namely,  the 
partition  of  one  great  country  into  several  king- 
doms. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  subdivision  of 
the  great  German  family  does  not  tend  to  in- 
duce mutual  affection  among  all  its  component 
members;  the  innate  love  of  country,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  our  nature,  becomes 
diluted,  ami  sometimes  entirely  evaporates.  A 
German  is  sometimes  heard  to  wish,  that  For- 
tune had  created  him  the  native  of  some  other 
more  compact  country;  and  thus  he  becomes  an 
excellent  colonist,  an  accommodating  traveller, 
and  readily  forgets  in  new  lands,  the  usages 
of  the  old  home;  in  short,  he  is  too  pliant,  too 
diffusive. 

The  expenditure  attendant  on  so  many  courts, 
is  one  of  the  arguments  which  is  sometimes 
adduced  against  them  — but  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  file  paternal  and  unrestricted  wel- 
come which  invites  the  people  to  a participation 
in  the  enjoyments  which  are  thus  obtained. 
Every  palace,  gallery,  garden,  and  park  is  open; 
the  money  which  is  received  from  the  subject, 
is  returned  to  hint  in  a considerable  degree , in 
the  form  of  mental  and  bodily  amusement ; ami 
assuredly,  few  private  individuals  in  otiier  coun- 
tries, however  wealthy,  are  in  the  habit  of 
emulating  the  German  sovereigns  in  this  respect. 

In  countries,  indeed,  which  have  long  been 
subjected-to  an  absolute  rule,  or  to  a govern- 
ment approaching  to  absolutism,  we  find  (hat 
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much  more  pains  are  taken  to  provide  amuse- 
ments for  the  lower  classes,  than  among  limi- 
ted monarchies  and  republics.  The  reasons  are 
obvious,  — but,  bWhat ever  they  may  be,  the 
results  are  visible  in  every  part  of  Germany, 
where  the  most  abundant  means  of  recreation 
are  brought  into  action  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  gardens,  nor  to 
collect  parties  of  friends  at  their  own  houses, 
nor  to  purchase  tickets  for  spectacles  and  con- 
certs. Another  feature  equally  pleasing  and 
usually  prominent  in  such  countries,  is,  a gra- 
cious and  cordial  familiarity  prevailing  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.  This  friendly  in- 
tercourse is  owing,  indeed , to  the  extreme  de- 
petulance  of  the  lower  upon  the  higher,  which 
renders  the  kindness  safe  and  unabused ; and 
another  cause  lies  in  the  ubiquity  and  strength 
of  the  police,  which  is  ever  awake  and  present 
to  prevent  misconduct.  Madame  de  Genlis,  in 
this  spirit,  contrasts  the  rural  fetes  which  were 
so  frequent  in  France  before  the  first  revolu- 
tion, — - at  which  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  vil- 
lage danced  freely  among  their  rustic  guests,  — 
With  the  absence  of  all  such  intimacy  which  she 
found  to  prevail  in  France  under  a representa- 
tive government. 

Let  us  not  be  supposed,  in  enumerating  such 
agreeable  peculiarities , to  prefer  a gilded  and 
tinkling  despotism,  to  the  independence  of  free 
citizens;  but  the  truth  must  still  be  told.  Every 
form  of  human  affairs  has  its  bright  and  its 
gloomy  aspect ; we  cannot  unite  in  any  one  sys- 
tem, all  imaginable  blessings;  but  those  who 
have  not  gained  one  prize,  may  at  least  be 
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consoled  with  the  possession  of  another.  In 
proportion  as  free  institutions  advance,  men 
appear  to  have  a tendency  to  separate  them- 
selves into  small  knots,  to  insulate  themselves 
from  (he  mass ; there  is  less  familiarity  between 
various  classes  ; a desire  to  seek  enjoyment  in 
one’s  own  room , in  one’s  own  circle , arises, 
instead  of  blending  with  an  unlimited  public, 
for  the  sake  of  mutual  support,  protection,  and 
exhilaration.  Happy  and  wise  are  those  who, 
blest  with  a birthright  of  free  institutions,  can 
still  seek  to  make  those  around  them  happy,  in- 
stead of  confining  their  solicitude  to  their  own 
immediate  group  or  coterie. 

Let  us  borrow  from  Germany  a little  more  of 
this  frank  and  courteous  deportment  towards  those 
who  happen  to  be  born  a few  degrees  lower 
than  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  rank,  or 
education.  The  grand  remedy  for  most  of  the 
evils  of  England  must  be  sought  in  a more  inti- 
mate approximation  of  the  different  grades  of 
society;  it  is  not  money  which  is  needed,  tluit 
is  every-where  throughout  England  most  libe- 
rally dispensed ; but  a little  more  communication, 
less  dread  of  contamination  from  impure  mixtu- 
re, a softening  of  asperities  of  manner,  a grea- 
ter readiness  to  greet,  — these  are  the  bands 
which  alone  are  wanting  to  unite  more  firmly 
all  the  various  members  of  our  great  community. 
Is  the  daughter  of  a peer,  or  of  a country  gent- 
leman, or  of  a banker,  or  of  a barrister,  less 
modest,  less  feminine,  less  graceful,  because 
she  occasionally  stands  next  in  the  public  hall 
to  the  daughter  of  a respectable  tradesman  'f  Is 
tlie  cottage  only  to  be  entered  on  the  eve  of 
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an  election  V No  man  ought  to  he  considered 
as  a piece  of  lumber,  to  be  made  use  of  as  a 
stop-gap , or  as  a barrier  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  and  then  to  be  thrown  aside  as  use- 
less untiil  the  next  year  of  need.  These  re- 
marks, which  to  some  will  appear  coarse  ami 
ill-timed,  proceed  from  one  who,  in  all  humility, 
would  not  only  preserve  all  that  is  precious 
among  ourselves,  but  who  would  gladly  revive 
much  that  once  prevailed , but  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  losing  ground. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  positive  amount 
or  degree  of  political  discontent  in  Germany, 
as  it  does  not  anywhere  pronounce  itself  in  a 
decided  manner,  and  as  the  grievances  and  wish- 
es vary  according  to  the  country  the  individual 
is  living  in.  Few  travellers,  I believe,  will  affirm 
that  there  is  as  much  actual  discontent  in  Germa- 
ny, as  in  France,  although  France  has  made  a 
large  stride  on  the  road  to  freedom.  Most  philo- 
sophers have  deemed  that  in  England  we  have 
attained  all  the  liberty  which  can  be  reasonably 
enjoyed;  yet,  here  also,  there  is  no  paucity  of 
grumblers.  In  England  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  grievance , because 
different  parties  entertain  totally  opposite  opini- 
ons; but  in  Germany,  we  believe  that  the  most 
generally  lamented  evils  are,  the  restrictions  on 
the  press,  the  impediments  to  locomotion  from  the 
passport  system,  (which  we  are  happy  to  learn, 
have  of  late  been  removed  to  a great  extent),  the 
spirit  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
and  lastly  the  dependence  of  the  smaller  states  in 
consequence  of  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  greater  ones.  In  Germany,  much  of  our  own 
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prosperity  is  attributed  to  the  noninterference  on 
the  part  of  the  government;  while  many  among 
ourselves  are  perpetually  invoking  it  to  centralise, 
to  undertake  national  education,  and  to  stretch 
out  its  band  in  every  direction.  The  excessive 
propensity  to  reduce  the  most  trifling  facts  to 
writing,  to  accumulate  masses  of  useless  docu- 
ments, to  register  that  which  deserves  to  he 
forgotten,  to  multiply  verbose  forms  of  office,  to 
transmit  papers  through  a multitude  of  hands 
without  receiving  any  improvement  on  their  pas- 
sage, is  also  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes 
of  complaint  in  Germany.  The  ministry  of  war 
of  one  of  the  states  of  the  confederacy  got  rid  of 
seventy  thousand  statements  in  one  year,  which 
had  been  slumbering  in  its  portfolios.  In  Prus- 
sia, the  most  trifling  judicial  matter,  whose  so- 
lution depends  on  a higher  court,  passed  formerly 
through  the  hands  of  forty-eight  persons,  before 
the  parties  interested  could  receive  any  notice  or 
summons.  * Within  these  last  years  however,  se- 
veral important  reforms  have  been  introduced 
and  new  ones  arc  still  expected  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Among  the  national  peculiarities,  the  exces- 
sive addiction  to  smoking  has  been  reproached, 
but  unreasonably.  In  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  in  every  class  of  society , - some  inode  of 
obtaining  solace  or  relaxation  after  fatigue  or 
toil,  some  excitement  or  stimulant,  is  resorted 
to,  and  happy  are  those  who  have  recourse  tri 
an  amusement  so  comparatively  innocent.  It  is 
certain  that  this  habit  disposes  the  mind  to 
serenity,  to  a mild  repose,  to  contentment,  and 
* C^chon  p.  223). 
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to  cheerfulness ; a smoking  community  is  never 
a riotous,  nor  a pugnacious,  nor  a brawling  one; 
ami  it  would  he  difficult  to  discover  anywhere 
a populace  more  good-tempered , peaceful , and 
inoffensive,  than  that  of  Germany.  At  all  events, 
such  an  amusement  will  be  preferred  to  the 
glass  of  spirits  continually  repeated  during  the 
day,  and  too  frequently  closing  it  in  bloodshed,  — 
or  conducting  gradually  its  victim  to  a prema- 
ture grave,  — or  to  the  living  tomb  of  charac- 
ter, industry,  and  decency.  We  ought  not  to 
be  too  fastidious  towards  the  innocent  amuse- 
ments of  others,  and  especially  of  the  peasant 
and  the  artisan  when  they  only  entrench  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  organ  of  smell.  The 
German  labourer,  seated  at  a table  in  a public 
garden,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe,  listening  to 
excellent  music,  and  surrounded  by  his  family, 
is  no  mean  spectacle  of  human  happiness  and 
respectability*. 

It  has  long  been  thought,  both  by  Englishmen 
and  by  foreigners,  that  no  country  presents  so 
many  specimens  of  originality  of  character,  of 
various  tastes  and  habits,  of  eccentricity  in  mo- 
des of  thinking  and  acting,  as  England.  What- 
ever may  have  once  been  the  case,  I am  incli- 
ned to  believe  that  this  distinction  no  longer 


* The  habitual  fare  of  the  German  peasant  is  extre- 
mely moderate:  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  a black,  hea- 
vy bread,  usually  rye,  — with  vegetables,  and  the 
produce  of  the  dairy;  the  returns  to  the  Poor  I^aw 
Commissioners  add,  “meat  once  or  twice  a week 
but  meat  is  a rare  luxury  in  many  rural  districts  ; — 
a little  weak  milk-coffee  is  highly  prized.  I believe 
that  the  Prussian  private  soldier  lias  n daily  ration  of 
half  a pound  of  meat. 
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belongs  pre-eminently  to  England,  but  that  (lie 
palm,  in  this  respect,  must  be  assigned  to  Ger- 
many. It  is  possible  that  Germany  may  at  pie- 
sent  ressemble,  in  some  features,  the  aspect 
which  our  country,  perhaps,  presented  a century 
ago;  but  in  England,  we  perceive,  in  our  own 
time,  a tendency  rather  to  the  adoption  of  one 
uniform  standard  in  dress,  in  deportment,  in  ha- 
bits of  life,  and  in  amusements : instead  of  study- 
ing to  please  themselves,  most  persons  among 
us  appear  to  strive  after  the  attainment  of  a 
tame  uniformity.  As, Soon  as  any  fashion  or 
taste  becomes  once  known  in  England,  it  rapidly 
circulates  through  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom; even  in  dinners,  in  furniture,  in  phrases, 
each  seems  to  sacrifice  the  individual  on  the 
altar  of  the  community.  The  prejudices  anil 
opiuions  of  our  neighbours  are  studied  and  drea- 
ded ; the  voice  of  the  world  is  alone  heard,  and 
equally  in  public  and  in  private  becomes  the 
regulator  of  our  daily  movements.  The  circum- 
stance is  probably  mainly  owing  to  the  rapid  and 
constant  communication  which  occurs  between 
all  parts  of  our  country,  and  forms  us  into  one 
large  family;  the  general  disposition  is  thus  to 
look  upwards  and  around,  instead  of  to  turn 
inwardly.  When  an  English  physician  visited 
the  German  phrenologist,  Gall,  at  Paris,  he 
found  him  in  an  apartment  tenanted  by  innume- 
rable birds;  Gall  said  to  him  with  a smile, 
‘‘You  would  be  afraid  of  doing  this  in  England." 
The  Germans,  in  short,  are  less  the  slaves  of 
fashion  and  of  exclusive  tastes,  than  probably 
any  other  great  European  people;  each  consi- 
ders his  own  means  and  inclinations,  and  pur- 
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sues  them  without  deference  to  others,  and  also 
without  offence;  no  one  stares  in  Germany  at 
a deshabille,  no  one  is  surprised  at  an  uncouth 
coat;  no  one  paragraphs  his  follies,  parties, 
furniture,  or  writings,  in  the  newspaper;  but  an 
unpretending  independence  of  character  passes 
current  and  unnoticed. 

Since  nowhere  in  the  world  exist  such  ample 
and  easily  accessible  institutions  for  education 
as  in  Germany,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the 
well-being  of  society.  TJjere  is  no  science,  and 
there  are  very  few  arts,  which  may  not  there 
most  easily  and  very  cheaply  be  studied  by  all 
who  are  desirous;  the  means  of  a decent  edu 
cation  are  open  to  all,  — are  almost  forced 
upon  all;  and  the  facilities  of  acquiring  a most 
complete  education  are  denied  to  none.  What 
then,  are  the  fruits  which  this  deeply-rooted 
and  widely-spreading  tree  are  found  to  produce? 
The  answer  is  most  difficult;  we  are  anxious 
to  afford  it  impartially.  It  lies  in  a simple 
fact,  which  is  too  often  excluded  from  the  argu- 
ment of  education;  whatsoever  education  may 
be  given  to  mankind,  one  half  of  the  number 
who  nominally  receive  it,  will  scarcely  be  found 
to  have  derived  much  permanent  and  final  ad- 
vantage from  it,  or  to  retain  much  in  their  me- 
mory. Lecture-rooms  may  be  opened  gratui- 
tously, books  may  be  accumulated,  but  early 
impressions,  accidents,  indolence,  and  bad  dispo- 
sitions will  defeat  our  expectations.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  but  it  must  be  told.  Although 
a small  knot  of  individuals  in  Germany  is  more 
learned  than  a similar  number  to  be  found  in 
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any  other  country,  who  create  amt  devour  more 
books  than  any  others,  yet  it  will  hardly  he 
asserted , that  the  bulk  of  the  Gennan  nation 
are  more  virtuous,  more  wise,  more  agreeable, 
more  temperate  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  more 
useful  in  their  generation,  than  the  correspon- 
ding mass  of  some  other  European  communities, 
which  possess  the  opportunities  of  mental  im- 
provement in  a more  limited  extent.  It  is  one 
thing  to  learn,  and  another  to  retain  and  to 
practise;  when  the  studious  and  the  practical 
combine  in  the  same  individual,  then  alone  is 
the  higher  character  of  man  developed;  — but 
such  an  union  occurs  rarely  any  where,  and 
not  often  in  Germany.  We  admit  with  pleasure 
one  distinguished  result  of  education  in  Germa- 
ny, — the  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  literary 
and  scientific  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  favourable 
position,  with  regard  to  mental  cultivation,  con- 
ducts there  more  frequently  to  a refined  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  or  to  a barren  erudition,  than 
to  those  pursuits  which  have  for  their  aim  the 
general  improvement  of  humanity.  The  German 
will  reply,  that  his  exclusion  from  active  politi- 
cal life  is  the  source ; but  a wide  field  is  still 
open  for  all  the  best  energies  of  his  nature,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Christian  character,  and 
one  in  which  there  are  fewer  competitors,  and 
a surer  recompense,  than  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  or  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper. 
Unsettled  principles  of  action  are  too  often  his 
blemish. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  essential  defect  in 
the  system  of  German  university  education,  is 
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the  absence  of  a good  pervading  instruction  in 
religion ; it  is  true  that  there  are  numerous  theo- 
logical courses  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents destined  for  the  church,  but  these  do  not 
reach  the  mass  of  other  pupils:  they  do  not 
necessarily  participate  in  this  first  and  last  re- 
quisite of  an  elevated  education*.  Every  sci- 
ence is  copiously  taught,  is  almost  overtaugbt, 
except  that  master-  science  which  alone  teaches 
us  rightly  to  apply  all  the  rest,  without  which 
all  the  rest  are  comparatively  valueless,  and 
which,  if  not  sown  in  the  earlier  years  of  our 
existence,  will  seldom  find  a fertile  soil.  We 
have  alluded  to  this  subject  in  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  religious  state  of  Germany. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  every  si- 
tuation depends  upon  the  example  which  is  pla- 
ced before  her,  and  on  the  treatment  which  she 
experiences  from  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
community;  and  nowhere  is  this  truth  more 
palpable  than  in  Germany.  There  the  tempera- 
ment of  woman  is  cast  in  a happy  mould;  gentle, 
kind,  unambitious,  unaffected  , she  is  less  intent 
upon  adorning  herself,  than  on  administering  to 
the  happiness  of  those  around  her;  she  is  fen- 
ced round  with  few  artificial  restraints ; and 
nowhere  is  the  natural  woman  more  distinctly 
discernible  beneath  the  social  crust.  But  her 

* The  student  who  attends  a German  university  is 
not  compelled,  as  latterly  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  study  the  history,  evidences,  and  text  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  unless  he  is  destined  for  the  church.  This 
is  the  most  important  improvement  that  has  been  ever 
m.*?e  in  academical  education;  its  results  are  already 
visible  in  the  universities  themselves,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  and  rising  generation. 
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feelings  are  warm , tier  taste  for  pleasure  is 
lively;  she  continually  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  song,  and  of  the  dance;  in  society  she 
often  meets  with  too  much  laxity  of  opinion 
and  usage ; and  her  full  and  confiding  heart 
requires  a helpmate  on  whom  to  lean  through 
life.  When  this  support  is  granted  to  her,  she 
generally  exhibits  all  the  domestic  virtues  in 
their  vernal  bloom.  When  transplanted  to  a 
strange  soil,  she  usually  reflects  honour  on  the 
country  which  gave  her  birth,  not  less  by  the 
numerous  minor  accomplishments  which  embel- 
lish our  present  existence,  than  by  the  habits 
which  prepare  us  for  a future  one. 

It  must  be  admitted,  notwithstanding , that 
the  facility  of  obtaining  divorces  in  the  Protes- 
tant states  and  the  large  proportion  of  natural 
children,  are  the  weak  side  of  German  morality: 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  it  is  not 
on  the  female  inhabitants  that  the  blame  is  to 
be  balanced. 

The  Germans  are  not  so  domestic  a people 
as  the  English ; yet,  perhaps,  more  so  than  the 
French.  The  taste  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  carries  them  incessantly  to  public  gar- 
dens, coffeehouses,  the  table  d’kdte,  and  the 
theatre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  town 
are  one,  two,  three,  or  more  public  gardens,  in 
which  a good  band  of  music  is  stationed  at  the 
hours  of  resort;  some  parties  promenade,  in  a 
few  even  dancing  is  practised,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  visitors  seat  themselves  in  the  open 
air,  consuming  ices,  coffee  and  beer;  the  women 
often  knitting,  the  men  usually  engaged  in  smo- 
king. The  musicians  send  one  of  their  number 
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round  to  tlio  company,  who  collects,  on  a sheet 
of  music,  a few  pence  from  tire  liberal.  The 
theatre  is  a universal  amusement,  and  a con- 
stant theme  of  criticism  and  conversation.  A 
large  portion  of  the  male  population  dine  daily 
at  the  table  d’hote,  not  long  after  mid-day,  and 
here  a considerable  portion  of  their  time  is  dissi- 
pated. The  higher  orders,  in  addition  to  the 
theatre,  derive  one  of  their  chief  gratifications 
from  a summer  visit  to  some  mineral  spring, 
and  here  they  live  altogether  in  a family  man- 
ner; entire  families  at  these  baths  dine  and  sup, 
and  even  breakfast,  in  public.  In  the  smaller 
towns,  the  men  of  learning  confine  themselves 
unintermittingly  to  their  cabinets,  and  it  is  in 
such  scenes  that  the  real  learned  German  is 
most  in  his  element;  an  individual  almost  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  rest  of  his  European  col- 
leagues, in  the  intenseness  of  his  studies,  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners.  The  cosmopolitan  man  of  learn- 
ing, who  understands  most  of  the  European 
languages,  and  some  of  the  oriental  ones,  who 
is  conversant  with  almost  every  science,  is,  per- 
haps, only  to  be  found , at  the  present  moment, 
in  Germany:  he  differs  from  most  other  speci- 
mens of  the  same  class,  not  only  in  his  attain- 
ments, but  in  his  scrupulous  exactitude,  in  the 
conscientious  manner  in  which  lie  weighs  evi- 
dence, and  records  every  minute  shade  of  fact, 
and  also  in  his  impartiality , and  in  that  genial 
love  for  Ills  calling  which  enables  him  to  dis- 
regard pecuniary  profit,  and  confines  his  anxiety 
lo  the  noble  ambition  of  instructing  his  brethren, 
of  conciliating  the  suffrages  of  the  wise,  and  ol 
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laying  the  foundation  of  a posthumous  fame 
which,  alas!  is  too  rarely  completed  into  a las- 
ting edifice.  Those  who  are  in  search  of  pre- 
cise, faithful  and  extended  collections  of  facts, 
which  omit  nothing,  and  trace  every  thing  to 
its  source,  must  turn  exclusively  to  the  litera- 
ture of  this  country,  which,  indeed,  forms  a 
' vast  and  inexhaustible  mine,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient German  collects  the  native  ore,  while  more 
careless  or  more  idle  labours  from  other  coun- 
tries too  frequently  carry  off  the  precious  metal, 
without  always  acknowledging  the  friendly  hand 
which  has  worked  and  which  continues  to  work 
during  night  and  day. 

Frankness,  honesty,  simplicity  and  diffidence, 
are  original  characteristics  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, sometimes  disappearing  on  the  frontiers, 
but  strongly  marked  in  the  centre,  and  above 
all  conspicuous  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
the  rural  districts. 

Modesty  is  a peculiarity  of  the  German  cha- 
racter, which  appears,  indeed,  to  a certain  de- 
gree innate  in  all  the  great  family  diffused  from 
this  stock  throughout  the  North  of  Europe.  It 
is  only  in  the  Germanic  family,  in  which  our 
own  race  is  of  course  included , that  the  cha- 
racteristic of  diffidence  is  to  be  usually  seen, 
which  manifests  itself  under  various  forms,  but 
especially  in  a respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
in  a distrust  of  one's  own  power  of  pleasing, 
and  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  conciliate  and 
to  accommodate.  It  would  be  invidious  to  pur- 
sue this  topic  into  the  various  national  compa- 
risons which  it  is  capable  of  suggesting.  In 
the#countries  in  which  this  trait  is  not  part  of 
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tlie  national  character,  it  is  too  often  misinter- 
preted  into  pride  and  arrogance,  of  which  it  is 
the  very  antipodes. 

The  natural  modesty  of  the  German  charac- 
ter often  falls  into  a painful  and  unworthy  ex- 
treme , when  it  undervalues  all  that  belongs  to 
is  own  soil,  and  exaggerates  the  merits  and 
beauties  of  other  scenes.  No  country,  perhaps, 
presents  a greater  variety  of  interesting  objects 
of  nature  and  art,  but  instead  of  appreciating 
that  which  belongs  to  himself,  the  German  too 
frequently  indulges  in  a vague  and  meretricious 
rapture,  inspired  by  reminiscences  or  visions  of 
other  regions*.  Schiller  finely , but  in  a des- 
ponding and  too  timid  mood,  touches  on  this 

* This  self-abasing  spirit,  so  constantly  inculcated 
by  our  Heavenly  Teacher  on  the  individual  man,  is 
no  longer  a virtue  when  it  tends  to  depress  the  natio- 
nal spirit;  a man  should,  if  possible,  be  proud  of  his 
country,  although  arrogance  cannot  he  tolerated  in 
himself.  The  preference  of  French  literature  and  man- 
ners so  long  exhibited  by  the  rulers  and  nobility  of 
former  generations  in  Germany,  deadened  that  warm 
and  generous  enthusiasm  which  naturally  clings  to  the 
soil  of  our  birth;  Frederic  the  Great  scarcely  deigned 
to  read  a German  book,  and  his  intimate  friends  and 
councillors  were  foreigners.  The  princes  and  higher 
classes  of  that  time  were  glad  to  correspond  and  to 
converse  in  French;  and  every  native  taste  and  talent 
were  depreciated  as  vulgar.  When  Voltaire  was  once 
arranging  some  Prussian  grenadiers  as  subordinate  ac- 
tors at  a rehearsal  of  his  tragedy  at  Potsdam,  he  da- 
red to  exclaim,  because  they  could  not  comprehend  bis 
French,  “J’ai  demand^  des  homines,  et  I’on  me  donne 
des  Allemands."  Bitter  were  the  fruits  which  this 
anti-national  deportment  produced  in  Germany.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  late  wars,  the  German  people  did 
not  easily  awaken  from  this  torpid  attitude  into  which 
they  had  been  so  unwillingly  thrown  ; the  house  was 
ready  swept  and  prepared  for  the  foreign  invader,  who 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a superior  being 
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chord  of  his  countrymen , and  tries  to  awaken 
it  to  a more  genial  tone.  His  ode  is  too  instruc- 
tive to  be  courtailed. 

“Dear  friends,  there  have  been  more  glorious 
times  than  ours:  that  is  not  to  be  disputed;  and 
a nobler  people  have  once  existed.  Were  even 
history  silent  about  it,  a thousand  stones  dug 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  give  striking  evi- 
dence. But  they  are  gone;  that  highly  favou- 
red race  has  vanished.  We,  we  are  living.  Ours 
are  the  passing  hours,  and  the  living  have  their 
claims.  Friends,  there  are,  as  the  far-travelled 
wanderer  tells  us,  happier  regions  than  the  coun- 
try in  which  we  live  indifferently  well;  but  if 
nature  denies  us  much,  knowledge  is  friendly, 
smiling  upon  us,  and  our  hearts  are  warmed  by 
its  lights.  Though  the  laurel  does  not  prosper 
here,  and  the  myrtle  becomes  the  prey  of  our 
winter,  yet  the  cheerful  foliage  of  the  vine  thri- 
ves to  crown  our  brow's. 

“There  is,  no  doubt,  more  bustle  on  the  busy 
shores  of  the  Thames,  in  the  market  of  this 
earth,  where  four  worlds  exchange  their  trea- 
sures. A thousand  vessels  arrive  and  depart; 
every  thing  most  precious  may  be  had  there, 
and  money,  the  divinity  of  the  world,  rules 
triumphant.  But  it  is  not  from  the  troubled  mud 
of  brooks , swollen  by  heavy  rains , that  the 
image  of  the  sun  is  reflected;  this  plays  only 
on  the  smooth  surface  or  the  calm  rivulet.  The 
beggar  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
has  a more  splendid  dwelling  than  we  in  our 
North , fO’r  he  beholds  everlasting  and  unparal- 
leled RoWe.'  He  is  feiWrountied  by  a throng  of  - 
beautiful  and  magnificent  objects  *ianda  second 
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heaven,  the  marvellous  dome  of  St.  Peter,  rises 
before  him  into  the  sky.  But  Rome,  in  all  its 
splendour,  is  the  tomb  of  past  glory;  it  is  only 
the  fresh  plant  which  buds  in  the  cheering  re- 
volving hour  that  exhales  life.  Greater  things 
may  happen  elsewhere,  thau  with  us  in  our  little 
sphere;  yet  nothing  new  is  seen  under  the  sun. 
Rut  on  the  boards  that  represent  the  world,  we 
tranquilly  behold  the  great  deeds  of  all  ages  in- 
geniously passing  before  our  eyes.  Every  thing 
in  life  is  but  repeated ; imagination  alone  is 
ever  young,  nothing  is  free  from  growing  an- 
tiquated, but  what  never  and  nowhere  occurred.  * 
It  is  of  little  moment  to  discuss  the  character 
of  others,  unless  we  endeavour  to  deduce  some 
results  applicable,  more  or  less,  to  the  illus- 
tration and  improvement  of  our  own ; and  this 
reflection  conducts  us  to  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  part  of  our  brief  estimate.  A singular 
period  has  arisen  in  Europe,  and  is  fast  arri- 
ving at  maturity;  it  consists  in  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  knowledge  in  the  lower  classes,  in 
the  diffusion  and  misrepresentations  of 'news- 
papers, in  the  augmentation  of  the  middle  ranks 
in  number  and  wealth,  and  lit  the  losses  and 
confusion  which  the  higher  familes  have  in  many 
parts  experienced  through,  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  plunder  of  foreign  invasion,  the  changes  of 
territory,  and  the  whirlwind  of  revolutions.  The 
ploblem,  then,  which  awaits  solution,  and  which 
earnestly  demands  the  deepest  consideration  of 
the  wise  and  virtuous,  is,  to  regulate  this  new 
movement  aright,  and  so  to  direct  the  helm, 
that  the  vessel  may  not  lose  its  course,  and 
* Translated  by  Boiloau  in  Linguist  " 
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that  all  on  hoard  may  not  he  shipwrecked,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  unprincipled  and  selfish 
passengers,  who  also  must,  at  last,  share  the 
common  fate. 

In  Germany , this  new  motiou  communicated 
to  society,  is  in  a certain  degree  softened  and 
eased  by  the  friendly  tone  which,  more  or  less, 
prevails  among  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ; an  extreme  affability,  beginning  at  the 
highest  point,  and  gradually  descending  to  the 
base,  seems  likely  to  prevent  violent  collisions, 
and  to  diminish  the  friction.  A truth  of  inex- 
pressible value  in  all  the  relations  of  life  is 
there  acknowledged  and  practised  as  a funda- 
mental usage  of  intercourse;  namely,  that  all 
are  to  be  treated,  with  respect,  that  no  supe- 
riority of  rank  or  fortune  can  warrant  arrogance 
of  demeanour,  or  pride  of  speech.  Mankind  will 
far  more  readily  forgive  even  great  vices  than 
a bread!  of  courtesy  ; and  we  have  ample  ex- 
perience in  all  biography  and  history,  that  kind- 
ness and  affability  of  manner  form  the  real  se- 
cret of  conciliating  golden  opinions.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  laws  should  be  equally  adminis- 
tered between  different  ranks;  it  is  still  highly 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  social  harmony, 
that  a cordial,  gentle,  and  unpresuming  deport- 
ment should  be  observed  by  those  who  are  pla- 
ced on  an  eminence,  and  whose  example,  whe- 
ther good  or  evil,  in  this  respect,  will  assu- 
redly be  imitated  in  various  shades  by  all  the 
intermediate  classes,  until  we  arrive  at  the  low- 
est. It  is  impossible  to  deny,  however  pain- 
ful may  be  the  avowal , that  a certain  pride  of 
deportment  prevails  frequently  in  our  own  coun- 
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fry;  not  at  all  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
but  very  conspicuous  in  all,  from  which  none  is 
exempt  in  its  intercourse  with  those  below  it, 
and  which  may  be  traced  even  in  stronger  cha- 
racters in  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
domestic  servant,  than  in  the  middle  orders, 
and  is  again  more  prominent  in  the  middle  or- 
ders than  in  the  highest.  A certain  bitterness 
of  feeling  is  thus  engendered,  which,  although 
it  simulates  men  to  rise  above  their  own  ori- 
ginal position  to  the  one  next  above  them,  ren- 
ders them  too  apt  to  entertain  calumnious  re- 
ports, to  encourage  the  slander  of  newspaper, 
and  to  propagate  scandal.  A separation  of  in- 
terests and  a mutual  jealousy  is  thus  fomented 
between  the  different  classes,  which,  in  calami- 
tous and  difficult  times,  will  tend  to  harden  the 
feelings  of  each  class  against  the  one  above 
it,  and  to  inspire  a hateful  satisfaction  in  wit- 
nessing the  degradation  of  others.  This  senti- 
ment of  distrust  and  repulsion  is  unhappily  en- 
couraged by  political  incendiaries  not  confined 
to  any  one  rank,  but  to  be  found  in  all  con- 
ditions, who  seek  to  propel  themselves  into  an 


unnatural  popularity , or  to  gain  some  tempo- 
rary, sordid  object,  by  declamations  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  rich,  against  the  miseries 
wilfully  inflicted  upon  the  poor,  and  by  a sweep- 
ing abuse  of  the  aristocracy  to  which  they 
themselves  belong,  and  whose  spirit  they  them- 
selves breathe  in  an  inflated  degree. 

This  so-called  aristocracy,  is  not  in  England, 
he  proper  title  of  any  particular  set  of  men, 

L e 78  eQHaUy  tw  a,,5  ifc  * f°«nd  in  the 
nabits,  language,  and  behaviour  of  the  servants'- 
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hall,  the  vestry,  and  the  coffee-room,  as  com- 
monly as  in  the  counting-house,  the  ball-room, 
or  the  race- course;  ami  in  all  these  places,  it 
is  far  more  highly  coloured  than  in  the  palace, 
the  college , or  the  literary  and  scientific  meet- 
ing. No  where , indeed , is  aristocracy  more 
legibly  written  than  on  some  of  those  persons 
who  inveigh  most  vehemently  against  it  on  the 
hustings  and  in  legislative  assemblies : and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  their  cheap  public  prelensions 
to  universal  equality,  exhibit  in  the  private 
scenes  of  life  all  the  haughtiness , the  illiberal 
prejudices  and  the  exclusiveness  which  we  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  despotic  princes,  but  which 
is  certainly  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  rulers 
of  Germany. 

Would  it  not  be  more  patriotic,  more  wise, 
more  kind,  instead  of  holding  out  to  the  poor 
expectations  and  promises  which  are  incapable 
of  being  fulfilled,  instead  of  exasperating  them 
against  those  on  whose  prosperity  they  ultim- 
ately depend,  to  encourage  in  them  a taste  for 
innocent  pleasures,  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  enjoying  them  — such  as  public 
gardens,  gratuitous  schools  for  music,  cheap 
concert  - rooms  , public  libraries,  nay,  dancing- 
rooms*,  and  facilities  for  manly  sports?  Such 
are  the  elements  of  contentment,  of  cheerful- 
ness, and  of  a friendly  reciprocity  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  between  the  upper  and  lower  clas- 
ses, and  not  delusive  suggestions  of  cheap  bread, 

* I feel  an  humblo  satisfaction  in  having  been  one 
of  the  first  to  point  out  the  want  of  public  gardens  At 
Manchester,  in  my  Report  on  the  Factory  Commission 
of  1833. 
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or  of  an  impossible  degree  of  reduced  taxation. 
A desire  and  a necessity  for  relaxation  are  in- 
separable from  a(l  beings  engaged  in  toil;  it  is 
tbe  business,  then,  and  the  interest,  equally 
as  it  is  the  duty,  of  legislators  and  of  wealthy 
and  influential  individuals,  to  promote  these  ob- 
jects. The  artisan  and  the  peasant  have  not 
the  means,  nor  always  the  requisite  knowledge, 
to  prepare  suitable  recreations  on  a large  scale 
for  their  respective  classes;  they  are  thus  dri- 
ven insensibly,  we  may  almost  say  inevitably, 
to  the  gin-shop,  and  the  beer-house,  at  which 
fatal  haunts,  after  dissipating  at  the  same  time 
their  scanty  savings  and  their  health,  they  re- 
turn to  their  accustomed  labour  sullen  and  un- 
refreshed , while  their  wives  and  children  have 
not  only  been  denied  any  participation  in  their 
so-called  amusements,  but  are  suffering  daily 
privations  in  consequence.  These  remarks  may 
appear  trivial  to  some;  others  will  object  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  places  of  resort  on  the 
ground  of  the  supposed  attendant  debauchery 
and  bad  company.  But  places  of  amusement 
might  be  easily  promoted,  from  which  the  sale 
of  spirits  and  of  beer  should  be  excluded,  and 
a vigilant  police  might  avert  riot  and  theft  as 
easily  as  in  other  countries.  It  is  a libel  ou 
our  countrymen  to  argue  that  they  cannot  use 
recreation  without  abusing  it;  but  they  cannot 
And  it  unassisted;  they  must  be  taken  by  the 
hand.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried  ; 
but  its  timely  adoption  w'ill  tend  to  rivet  more 
firmly  the  rapidly-  dividing  links  of  the  social 
chain. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Proportion  of  Taxes 
paid  yearly  by  each  individual,  taking  the 
average  of  the  various  States  of  Germany, 
and  for  the  sake  of  Illustration,  of  the  other 
States  of  Europe  (taken  from  “Schnabel's 
General  Statistik.  ”) 
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Comparative  Rate  of  Agricultural  Wages  in  Ger- 
many , and  in  other  States  of  Europe  (taken 
from  “ Rau's  Lehvbuch  tier  politischen  Oeko- 
»o»ue.”) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS , AND  STATE 
OF  THE  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  LITERARY 
PROPERTY. 


The  restrictions  imposed  on  printing,  and 
publishing,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  throug- 
hout Germany,  form  the  most  common  theme 
of  the  disaffected  in  that  country.  The  regula- 
tions, on  this  head,  are  however  never  strictly 
enforced  , unless  writings  injurious  to  religion, 
to  morality,  or  to  the  state,  are  to  be  suppres- 
sed, or  foreign  influence,  and  internal  irritation 
to  be  checked.  In  times  of  peace  and  quiet,  the 
German  States  enjoy  as  much  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  any  other  country.  Although  mischie- 
vous, so  far  as  regards  the  publication  of  truth, 
we  cannot  help  considering  the  institution  of  the 
censure  as  a beneficial  one,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  mischief  which  is  daily  perpetrated  in  France 
or  England.  Not  only  does  it  serve  as  a bar- 
rier to  revolutionary  ideas , which  are  but  too 
frequently  advocated  in  an  unwarrantable  manuer, 
in  countries  where  an  unlimited  exercise  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  exists ; but  it  also  exempts 
the  community  from  numberless  cruel  inroads  on 
the  privacy  of  families  ^ and  from  the  circulation 
of  atrocious  libels  whose  bitterness  can  never 
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be  extracted  or  neutralized  by  the  verdict  of  a 
Jury. 

If  on  tlie  one  band  the  German  Press , and 
particularly  tbe  daily  one,  is  far  behind  those 
of  England  and  France,  in  respect  of  freedom, 
it  can  not  be  denied , on  the  other , that  those 
very  restrictions  contribute  greatly  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  (observable  throughout 
Germany),  without  putting  a stop  on  the  de- 
velopement  and  propagation  of  liberal  ideas, 
which  are  constantly  advancing. 

In  the  different  States  of  Germany,  the  laws 
on  the  Press  vary , according'  to  the  political 
organisation  adopted  by  them  respectively.  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  may  be  considered 
as  the  German  states  in  which  the  Press  is  most 
closely  watched.  In  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony, 
and  the  Free  Towns  it  enjoys  greater  freedom. 

Foripely,  works  containing  more  than  twenty 
printed  sheets  needed  not  be  submitted  to  the 
censor;  they  were,  however,  liable  to  be  seized, 
if  any  dangerous  principles  were  detected  in  them. 
At  present,  in  most  states,  all  books  and  pe- 
riodicals, without  exception,  must  first  go  to 
the  censor,  before  they  can  be  printed.  In  the 
towns  where  there  is  a university , or  where 
a congregation  of  literary  men  renders  it  desi- 
rable , tbe  censorship  is  committed  to  the  care 
of  several  scholars,  every  one  of  which  peruses 
the  works  which  are  to  be  published  in  his  pro- 
vince. The  author  or  the  publisher  has  to  pay 
the  censor  for  his  trouble ; in  some  states  how- 
ever, the  censor  has  a fixed  salary  from  the 
government;  and  in  that  case  he  does  not  levy 
any  -charge  from  the  publishers. 
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It  was  also  allowed  formerly  to  indicate  the 
sentences  which  the  censor  had  struck  out,  by 
inserting  dashes  in  their  place,  as  — — — . 
But  an  ordinance,  issued  in  1832,  has  now  for- 
bidden this.  \Yrlien  the  censor  has  examined  the 
copy  and  made  any  alteration  which  he  deems 
necessary,  he  delivers  it  to  the  printer,  who  is 
bound  to  submit  to  him  the  proof-sheet,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  satisfy  himself  that  his  altera- 
tions have  been  properly  carried  into  effect.  Ha- 
ving attented  to  this,  he  returns  it  accompanied 
by  a certificate  that  the  work  has  been  properly 
censured.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  legally 
be  published. 

A work,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  censor,  and  the  publication  of  which  is 
allowed  bv  the  respective  government,  does  not 
for  that  reason  possess  the  right  of  circulating 
freely  in  all  the  other  German  States  ; it  may 
be  prohibited  wherever  it  can  be  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences.  Unconditional  prohibi- 
tions of  works , already  published  , are  excep- 
tions which  occur  but  very  rarely  in  times  not 
disturbed  by  any  political  excitement  which  may 
have  been  produced  by  events  abroad. 

Literary  Property  is  protected  in  every  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Confederacy.  The  laws  on  this  v 
head,  differ  however,  according  to  the  interests  or 
to  the  particular  position  of  every  one  of  those 
states.  The  Diet  issued,  in  1873,  a law  which  gua- 
rantees the  Literary  Property  in  every  state  of 
Germany,  for  at  least  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
publication.  This  period  of  ten  years  is  extended  to 
twenty,  in  case  a special  demand  to  that  effect 
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is  made  for  works  which  require  a considerable 
time,  before  they  can  be  completed.  It  was  then 
left  to  the  option  of  the  respective  governments 
to  give  a fuller  extent  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  the  principal  object  of  the  Diet  being  to 
fix  a minimum  for  the  duration  of  the  protection. 

At  the  commencement  of  1838,  the  Prussian 
government  published  a new  law  of  literary  pro- 
perty, according  to  which  the  authors  of  works 
of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  arts,  in  Prussia, 
are  secured  an  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing 
and  multiplying  them,  during  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives;  the  same  privilege  is  secured  to 
their  representatives,  for  a period  of  thirty  years, 
from  the  day  of  the  author’s  death.  The  same 
privileges  and  protections  are  granted  to  anony- 
mous and  pseudonymous  authors  for  only  fifteen 
years.  By  subsequent  provisions  the  same  pro- 
tection is  granted  to  the  authors  of  works  in 
Geography,  Topography,  Natural  history,  Ar- 
chitecture, and  other  productions  of  a similar 
nature,  and  likewise  to  musical  compositions. 
Works  of  Art  enjoy  this  protection  only  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  author, 
or  of  the  person  they  were  originally  ordered  by. 

Some  of  the  states  of  Germany  have  adopted 
the  entire  of  this  Prussian  law,  others  have  me- 
rely taken  its  most  essential  parts.  Wurtemberg, 
however,  has  provisionally  fixed  the  protection 
of  literary  property  to  only  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  publication.  This  law  is  just  now  under 
the  consideration  of  a select  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  is  very  likely  to  be 
amended,  so  as  to  extend  (lie  duration  of  the 
protection.  Austria  follows,  in  this  respect,  a 
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system  entirely  its  own,  and  only  calculated  for 
the  interests  of  Its  subjects. 

It  is  very  probable  that  sooner  or  later,  this 
matter  will  be  brought  once  more  before  the 
Diet,  and  that  a uniform  principle  will  then  be 
laid  down  for  all  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Confederacy. 


v 
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CHAPTER  XVII I. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 


iVlthough  in  every  German  state,  a system  of 
censure  for  literary  productions  prevails;  there 
is  probably  no  country  where  so  many  periodi- 
cal works  are  published.  Every  German  loves 
to  be  an  author,  and  almost  all  who  have  had 
a classical  education,  have  at  one  time  or  oilier 
written  an  article  in  some  journal. 

No  newspaper  can  be  established  without  the 
permission  of  government,  and  this  permission 
is  only  granted  to  a privileged  few.  The  Ger- 
man newspaper , consequently , can  only  be  of 
general  interest , in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
tendencies  of  their  respective  governments,  or 
of  any  foreign  power,  which  may  have  obtained 
some  control  in  their  direction. 

Pbussian  Nkwspafkhs.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  lately  decreed  that  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  edit  a newspaper,  who  has  not  re- 
ceived his  education  at  an  university.  Four  po- 
litical, journals  are  published  at  Berlin.  The  first 
we  shall  mention,  is  the  State-gazette  C Slant s- 
xeitung ),  which  is  the  special  organ  of  the  go- 
vernment. It  is  edited  by  some  official  of  the 
foreign  department,  and  affords  publication  to 
statements  and  articles  emanating  from  the  mi- 
nistry. its  size  is  that  of  the  large  French 
newspapers.  Two  pages,  and  sometimes  more,  are 
commonly  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  and  are  prin- 
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cipaliy  filled  with  extracts  frym  foreign  jour- 
nals; to  home  affairs  about  a column,  and  some- 
times not  even  half  a column , is  devoted  ; 
and  that  space  is  generally  entirely  filled  with 
statistical  or  topographical  notices.  The  remain- 
der of  the  journal  is  filled  with  general  statis- 
tics of  Prussia,  reviews,  scientific  notices,  and 
the  like.  Leading  articles  (as  they  are  called 
in  the  English  papers),  are  not  to  be  found  at 
all  in  this  journal,  neither  does  it  contain  any 
discussions  whatever  on  any  branch  of  internal 
policy.  The  chief  correspondence  which  it  in- 
serts at  present,  Is  from  Vienna,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Warsaw',  Sweden,  and  some  portions  of 
Germany.  Connected  with  the  State-gazette, 
which  appears  daily,  is  a literary  paper  called 
the  “Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature”  ( Magazin 
fur  die  Literatur  des  Ami  antics  J.  The  State- 
gazette  is  supposed  to  sell  about  9000  copies. 

The  Gazette  of  Haude  and  Spener,”  (die  Hau- 
de~  and  Spener' sche  Zeilung ),  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  l)r.  Spiker,  librarian  to  the  King,  who 
is  also  its  editor*.  Its  arrangement  is  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  the  State-gazette ; hut  Eng- 
lish politics  are  treated  in  it  at  greater  length. 
It  is  edited  in  a Conservative  tone.  Raumer 
is  its  theatrical  critic,  and  as  such,  enriches  it 
with  some  excellent  dramaturgic  articles.  This 
journal  is  published  daily,  it  sells  perhaps  14000 


# This  Gentleman  is  well  known  to  English  travel- 
lers by  his  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  our  literature  and  language.  To  the  literary 
world  he  is  familiar,  as  the  ntithor  of  a good  book,  of 
Travels  in  England,  which  has  bec'n  translated  into 
English  and  Dutch. 

13* 
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copies,  and  is  said  to  bring  in  a profit  of  at. 
least  5000L.  a year.  Its  form  is  that  of  our  “Athe- 
naeum. It  contains  advertisements  sufficient  to 
cover  all  its  expenses. 

Voss  s Gazette,”  ( die  Vossische  Zieitung), 
is  of  the  same  form  and  arrangement  as  the 
last-mentioned.  Its  principal  editor  is  Mr.  Ilell- 
stab,  well  known  in  Berlin  as  a writer  of  fic- 
tion, and  as  a musical  critic.  This  paper  has 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  liberal,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  liberalism  is  inter- 
preted by  an  English  Radical.  It  appears  daily, 
except  on  Sundays  and  has  about  12000  sub- 
scribers. 


“The  Weekly  Political  Journal  of  Berlin,’* 
(das  Berliner  politische.  Wochenblatt) , is  per- 
haps the  boldest,  most  talented , and  most  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  absolutism 
which  at  present  exists  in  Europe.  According 
to  its  views  of  state-policy,  an  English  Ultra- 
Tory  would  be  sublimed  into  a Liberal.  This 
journal  was  formerly  edited  by  Professor  Jarke, 
who  from  the  talent  he  displayed  in  it,  and  the 
principles  he  advocated,  recommended  himself 
to  the  notice  of  Prince  Metternich , from  whom 
he  received  an  appointment  in  Austria,  where 
he  at  present  resides.  His  successor,  Major 
Streit,  seconded  by  several  assistants,  continues 
to  wage  his  weekly  war  with  no  mean  resour- 
ces. This  paper  is  by  some  regarded  as  an  or- 
gan of  the  party  which  was  conducted  by  the 
late  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  It 
has  no  very  extensive  circulation. 

Besides  these  journals  published  in  Berlin,  a 
Paper  appears  in  the  chief  towns  of  every  go- 
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vernment  district,  (Regie  rungs - Bezirk) , after 
whose  name  it  is  called,  as  for  instance,  the 
“Gazette  of  Magdeburg,”  “of  Cologne, "&c.  On 
the  whole  there  are  twenty-five  of  these  politi- 
cal journals,  amongst  which,  at  present,  the  Ga- 
zette of  Breslau,  Elberfeld  and  that  of  Cologne 
are  the  more  remarkable,  on  account  of  the  lea- 
ding articles  which  they  venture  to  give  on  fo- 
reign politics.  They  are  under  the  direct  super- 
intendance of  a local  censor.  We  think  that 
in  their  respective  districts,  they  enjoy  a mono- 
poly of  advertisements,  i.  e.  every  person  who 
wishes  to  advertise,  must  advertise  in  them.  If 
the  editor  of  one  of  these  provincial  journals 
should  consider  himself  harshly  treated  by  the 
local  censor,  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  president  of  the  province. 

“The  Hamburg  Impartial  Correspondent,”  (der 
Hamburger.  Unparteiische  Correspondent),  was 
established  more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  and 
for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  was  the 
only  journal  of  any  note  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. It  had  formerly  and  has  still,  the  repu- 
tation of  being  liberal.  It  contains,  frequently, 
communications  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin, 
Stockholm  and  Hanover,  Copenhagen  and  some 
smaller  capitals  of  the  North  of  Germany. 

“The  Hanoverian  Gazette,”  ( die  Hannoversche 
Zeitung),  is  the  organ  of  the  Hanoverian  go- 
vernment. Its  politics  are  conservative. 

“The  Gazette  for  Villages,”  ( Dor f -Zeitung), 
appears  at  Hildburgliausen,  iH  the  State  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  has  a very  considerable  circula- 
tion amongst  the  German  people.  It  is  edited 
by  the  clerical  superintendent,  Nonne.  It  is  writ- 
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ten  in  a good  popular  style;  it  always  takes 
hold  views  of  general  subjects , ami  of  politics 
as  far  as  circumstances  admit.  It  is  published 
twice  a week. 

“The  Universal  Leipzig  Gazette”  (die  Allge- 
meine  Leipziger  Zeitung),  is  the  cleverest  and 
boldest  of  the  liberal  papers  of  Germany,  and 
has  correspondents  in  every  place  of  note  in 
the  North  of  Germany,  Denmark  and  .Sweden.  It 
is  also  regularly  supplied  with  articles  from  Pa- 
ris and  London.  It  appears  daily,  except  Sun- 
days, and  is  published  by  Brockhaus; 

The  Frankfort  papers  are  the  following : — 

1.  “The  Gazette  of  the  General  Post-office  ; 
(die  Ober-Post- Amts- Zeitung).  This  journal  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Berly  whose  clever  pen  has  en- 
riched the  paper  with  many  interesting  articles. 
Its  politics  are  that  of  a moderate  Whig;  it  is 
published  daily. 

2.  “The  Journal  of  Frankfort”  ( das  Frank- 
furter Journal).  This  newspaper  was  establi- 
shed before  the  Thirty-Years’ War , ami  is  the 
oldest  in  Germany.  It  is  of  a somewhat  libe- 
ral tendency,  and  is  published  daily. 

3.  “The  Journal  of  Francfort,”  in  French, 
( le  Journal  de  Franc  fort).  This  paper  advo- 
cates conservative  principles.  For  the  last  six 
years  the  Journal  de  Francfort  was  edited  Jiy 
Mr.  Charles  Durand,  a very  able  writer  who  pre- 
viously was  editor  of  the  “Journal  de  la  Haye 
aud  who  resides  now  at  Paris,  where  he  is  li- 
kely to  distinguish  himself.  English  readers, 
who  desire  to  take  in  a good  epitome  of  con- 
tinental news  in  the  French  language,  cannot 
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fare  better  than  by  subscribing  to  this  conve- 
nient journal. 

“The  Nuremberg  Correspondent,”  and  the  Fran- 
conian Mercury”  are  daily  papers  of  a somewhat 
liberal  tendency.  The  former  is  published  at 
Nuremberg,  the  latter  at  Bamberg. 

The  “Universal  Augsburg  Gazette”  ( 'die  Allge-  . 
meine  Augsburger  Zeitung),  edited  by  Dr.  Gus- 
tavus  Kolb,  is  the  German  paper  which  en- 
joys the  widest  European  fame.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  bookseller  of  Stuttgard  and 
Tubingen,  Baron  Cotta  of  Cottendorf,  and  has 
generally  been  in  the  interest  of  the  party  which 
was  dominant  for  the  time  being,  sometimes  lean- 
ing towards  liberalism,  and  sometimes,  towards 
absolutism.  At  this  moment  its  tendency  is  in 
the  latter  direction.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  detailed  and  well -written  correspondence 
which  it  presents  from  almost  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Its  correspondents  are  generally 
very  well-informed,  and  are  sometimes  persons 
filling  situations  under  governments.  I believe 
that  good  articles  are  readily  admitted  into  this 
journal,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  pro- 
ceed : but  the  Censor  will  sometimes  mutilate  them. 

“The  German  Courier,”  (der  deutsche  Cou- 
rier), is  a weekly  paper  published  at  Stuttgard, 
and  edited  by  Dr.  Weil.  This  journal  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  German  constitutional  States 
against  the  attacks  of  the  writers  who  maintain 
opposite  views.  It  has  always  warmly  defen- 
ded king  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  in  opposition  to  the  organs  of  the  abso- 
lute powers. 

“The  Suabian  Mercury,”  (der  Sehwdbische 
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Mercur ),  is  a daily  paper  published  at  Slutl- 
gard,  and  of  a liberal  cast. 

“The  Austrian  Observer,”  (.dev  Oestreichische 
Beobachter),  is  a daily  paper  published  at  Vienna. 
Its  principal  editor  is  Filler  von  Pilat.  This 
journal  is  said  to  represent  the  sentiments  of 
Prince  Metternicli,  the  truly  remarkable  prime 
minister  of  Austria,  who  during  so  many  years 
has  safely  guided  Uie  imperial  vessel  through 
tempests  and  rocks,  and  who  lias  received  so 
large  a portion  of  abuse  in  foreign  countries, 
from  persons  who  know  but  little  about  him*. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  here  that  at 
the  present  moment  a very  animated  controversy 
is  carried  on  between  many  German  papers  oil 
account  of  religious  matters.  The  Prussian  pa- 
pers (who  participate  in  it>  the  Frankfurter 
Journal,  the  Hanoverian  Gazette  and  the  Uni- 
versal Leipzig  Gazette  are  strenuous  supporters 
of  Protestantism,  and  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, in  the  yet  unsettled  question  of  marriages 
between  members  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches.  On  the  other  hand  the  Catholic 
interest  is  most  warmly  defended  by  the  Munich 
papers  and  the  “New  Wurzburg  Gazette.”  The 

* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Cabinet,  of 
whatever  party  composed,  does  not  always  adopt  some  ’ 
one  journal,  as  a faithful  and  steady  representative  of 
its  sentiments.  In  default  of  such  a reflection  of  its 
own  political  character,  the  English  ministries  are  per- 
petually mistaken,  both  as  to  their  spirit,  intentions, 
and  actual  proceedings,  as  well  at  home  as  in  foreign 
countries.  Irritation  is  excited  against  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  articles  which  appear  in  journals 
supposed  to  be  under  their  control,  but  which,  in  fact, 
distort  them,  and  not  unfrequently,  even  attack  them. 
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Universal  Augsburg  Gazette  leans  that  way  too, 
but  dares  not,  or  will  not  go  “the  whole  hog.” 

Sonic  of  the  German  governments  have  adop- 
ted the  'method  of  refusing  admittance  to  such 
papers,  foreign  as  well  as  German,  the  politics 
of  which  are  reprobated  by  them , or  which  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  handle  certain  ques- 
tions to  freely. 

An  attempt  has  been  made , to  show  (he  pro- 
portion of  periodical  works  and  of  newspapers, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  This  list  affords  to 

Austria,  one  Journal  among  376.000  inhabitants. 


Prussia, 

77 

77 

77 

43.000  „ 

17 

Vienna, 

79 

77 

77 

11.528  „ 

77 

Berlin, 

77 

77 

77 

4.074  „ 

77 

The  number  of  journals  published  in  Austria 
in  1837,  amounts  to  seventy-two,  21  of  which 
are  furnished  by  Vienna.  The  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  kingdom  issues  36 ; Milan  alone  25,  Venice 
6,  and  Verona  4. 

We  have  not  enumerated  all  the  newspapers 
which  are  published  in  Germany,  and  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  more  noted  ones.  Still 
less  will  it  be  convenient  to  describe  the  nu- 
merous periodical  miscellanies  which  emanate 
from  that  quarter  in  illustration  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge  and  art.  We  had  intended  to 
name  the  most  distinguished,  — but  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  an  impartial  selection,  and  of 
rendering  justice  to  all,  deters  us  from  the 
attempt. 
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GERMANY  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  PARTS. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  EMPIRE  OP  AUSTRIA. 

THE  RULING  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION*, 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS;  RACKS.  RKI.IOION  ; NUMBER 

of  clkroy;  monastbribs  in  bohkmia;  univkhsi- 

TIRS.  BUDGET;  PAPER  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION; 

army;  NAVY,  form  or  government;  officers 
of  government;  OFFICERS  of  the  court,  births 
AND  DEATHS  *,  STATISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF 
BOHEMIA  J NUMBER  OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  AN  AUS- 
TRIAN province;  statistics  of  Vienna,  crimi- 
nal STATISTICS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

In  the  great  panorama  of  Germany,  the  Aus- 
trian empire  forms  the  most  curious  and  pictu- 
resque object  to  every  class  of  observers.  There 
we  find  the  greatest  variety  of  dialects,  of  dres- 
ses, usages,  but  all  blended  into  one  powerful, 
if  not  harmonious  mass,  moving  with  regularity, 
and,  if  not  rapidly  advancing,  making  never- 
theless a steady  step  onwards.  There  we  ob- 
serve inconsistencies,  which  the  framers  of  sys- 
tems will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile;  but  the 
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true  point  of  view  from  which  Austria  ought  to 
he  viewed,  is  the  variety  of  its  component  parts, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  them 
together,  except  by  a rigid  and  inflexible  politi- 
cal system.  Yet,  severe  as  is  the  Austrian 
system  towards  real  or  supposed  political  offen- 
ces, nowhere  is  a better  provision  made  for  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
nowhere  perhaps  is  a greater  degree  of  happi- 
ness enjoyed,  than  in  the  Germanic  portion  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  every  politi- 
cal feature  in  Austria  continues  unchanged.  A 
slow  and  unobserved  progress  is.  at  work,  not 
announcing  its  inarch  by  outcry  and  violence, 
but  gently  and  insensible  accommodating  the  con- 
dition of  men  and  of  things  to  the  alterations 
in  the  proceedings  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  wants  of  their  own  portion.  Thus, 
in  1785  there  existed  in  Bohemia , 6,257  eccle- 
siastics, 1,577  nobles,  3,077  officials,  and  85,000 
citizens;'*  and  in  1795  we  find  a dawn  of  change, 
which,  in  the  year  1805  continues,  and  perse- 
veres through  1815,  until  in  the  year  1825  we 
perceive  the  last  result,  demonstrating  a very 
.singular  transposition  or  dislocation  in  the  va- 
rious classes  of  society : the  ecclesiastics  are 
greatly  diminished,  the  nobles  arc  somewhat 
augmented,  the  official  persons  are  nearly  treb- 
led in  number,  and  the  amount  of  those  descri- 
bed as  citizens  is  decreased.  ** 


Ecclesiastics, 

* In  1795,  4,790 
1805,  4,210 
1815,  4,142 
1825,  1,006 
**  SchoH;  Op.  Cit.  p 


Noble*, 

1,677 

Officials, 

3,202 

Cilicrri*. 

81,751 

2,051 

{5, 393 

74,281 

2,053 

9,350 

72,318 

3,267 

9,986 

66,210 

200. 
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The  imperial  house  of  Austria  is  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  present  emperor  is  Ferdi- 
eand  I.,  born  April  19,  1793,  crowned  King  of 
Hungary,  September  28,  1830,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  March  2,  1835.  He  mar- 
ried , 1831,  Caroline,  princess  of  Sardinia.  He 
has  three  sisters,  Maria  Louisa,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma; Maria  Clementina,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Salerno;  and  Maria  Anna,  abbess  at  Prague; 
and  one  brother,  Francis,  born  in  1802,  married, 
1824,  to  Sophia,  princess  of  Bavaria,  by  whom 
he  has  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Francis, 
the  eldest  son,  was  born,  August  18,  1830.  The 
Empress  Dowager,  Caroline,  princess  of  Bavaria, 
mother-in-law  of  the  emperor,  born  in  1792,  is 
still  living.  The  emperor  has  five  uncles,  viz. 
the  archdukes;  Charles,  duke  of  Teschen,  Ge- 
neral-Fieldmar.shal ; Joseph,  late  palatine  of 
Hungary;  John,  general  of  cavalry;  Rainer, 
vice-king  of  Lombardy;  and  Lewis,  general  of 
artillery.  Charles  married  a princess  of  Nassau- 
Weilburg;  Joseph,  has  been  thrice  married,  first 
to  Alexandria  Pawlowna,  a Russian  grand-du- 
chess; secondly,  to  Hermine,  princess  of  Anlialt- 
Bernburg- Schaumburg;  and,  thirdly,  to  Maria, 
daugtlier  of  Prince  Lewis  of  Wurtemberg.  Rai- 
ner, married  a princess  of  Savoy- Carignano. 
They  have  all  several  children. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  of  their  population,  according  to 
the  census  made  in  1834.  * 

* As  given  in  the  “Genealogiscli-Historisch-Stntisti- 

scher  Almanach  of  Weimar,"  for  1838. 
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The  proportion  in  which  he  inhabitants  of 
Austria  are  distributed  in  the  country  ami  in 
towns,  is  nearly  similar  to  the  Prussian  scale. 
In  the  country  live  77j100,  and  in  the  towns  2i/100 
There  are  six  villages  to  a square  mile  in  Aus- 
Iria,  but  only  one  town  to  fifteen  square  miles* **. 
The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  tin? 
manufacturing,  is  said  to  be  as  four  to  one. 
The  proportion  of  paupers  is  one  in  25  of  the 
whole  mass.** 

Great  pains  have  latterly  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Austria. 
About  81  parts  in  100  of  the  cultivable  portion 
have  been  brought  into  use.  The  arable  land 
forms  less  than  half  of  the  available  surface: 
the  forests  and  woodlands,  more  than  a third. 
The  vineyards  occupy  about  a fiftieth  part,  and 
the  meadow-land  and  grasing-land,  each  about 
an  eleventh  part  of  (he  whole  cultivable  sur- 
face. DIalchus  estimates  the  gross  quantity  of 
grain  produced  at  about  82,070,000  quarters, 
of  which  about  17,820,000  being  reserved  for 
seed-corn,  a surplus  of  64,250,000  will  remain 
for  consumption  or  export. 

* Schun  , Gcsch.  und  Statistik  der  Europ.  Civilisa-r 
lion,  p.  161. 

**  Untersuchungen  iibor  Bevdlkerung,  Arbeitslolm . 
und  Pauperism,  von  F.  Schmidt,  p.  322.  (.Leipzig  1836^ 
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The  principal  towns  are: 


nhabiUnU. 

inhabitant* 

VIENNA 

with 

349,032 

THERE8IENSTADT 

yy 

34,924 

MILAN 

yy 

145,500 

SZEGEDIN 

yy 

32,209 

VENICE 

f y 

115,000 

BERGAMO 

>> 

30,500 

PRAGUE 

V > 

107,000 

KRONSTADT 

yy 

30,000 

PE8TH 

yy 

60,000 

VICENZA 

yy 

30,000 

LEMBERG 

yy 

58,000 

BRESCIA 

yy 

29,000 

VERONA 

yy 

58,000 

CREMONA 

»y 

27,000 

df.breczyn 

y y 

50,000 

MANTUA 

yy 

27,000 

TRIESTE 

yy 

49,000 

PAVIA 

yy 

23,500 

GRAETZ 

yy 

42,000 

CJIIOG  GIA 

yy 

20,800 

pressburg 

yy 

38,000 

klausenburg 

yy 

20,500 

brCnn 

yy 

38,000 

SCHEMNITZ 

20,450 

PADUA 

yy 

38,000 

neusatz 

yy 

20,231 

OPEN 

yy 

35,000 

STUHLWEISENBURG„ 

20,069 

t. 


The  population  is  composed  of  15,650,000 
Sclavonians,  6,200,000  Germans,  4,650,000  Itali- 
ans, 4,500,000  Magyars,  1,800,000  Wallachians, 

470.000  Jews,  110,000  Gypsies,  13,500  Arme- 
nians, 4,000  Greeks,  1,500  Clementinians,  l,OoO 
Osmans  and  French. 

With  respect  to  religion,  26,990,000  are  Ca- 
tholics, 3,040,000  members  of  the  Greek  church, 

1.660.000  of  the  Reformed  church,  1,190,000 
Lutherans,  470,000  Jews,  50,000  Unitarians, 
13,500  Armenians,  500  Mohammedans. 

The  Catholic  clergy  consists  of  three  cardi- 
nals, 13  archbishops,  and  70  bishops,  and  the 
cathedral  chapters  of  2568  clergymen.  Accor 
ding  to  the  official  reports  of  1828,  there  were 
69,515  secular  and  other  clergymen.  The  whole 
body  of  clergy  comprises  72,169  individuals,  the 
spiritual  orders  of  knighthood,  the  professors 
of  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  the  students,  not 
included. 
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There  are  294  abbeys , 537  monasteries,  and 
110  nunneries. 

There  are  18  evangelical  and  one  protestant 
superintendantship.' 

In  Bohemia  there  are  79  monasteries,  viz., 
37  in  the  archdiocese  of  Prague,  20  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Leutmeritz , 12  in  the  diocese  of  Ko- 
nigsgriitz,  and  10  in  the  diocese  of  Budweis 

The  university  of  Vienna  numbers  1,954  stu- 
dents, of  Prague  1,449,  of  Pavia  (1831)  1,300 
of  Padua  410,  of  Pesth  (1833)  1,710,  of  Lem- 
berg 1,010  of  Innspruek  (1828)  352,  of  Griitz 
(1828)  321;  there  is  also  a university  at  01- 
mutz,  reestablished  1827. 

The  revenue  of  Austria  amounts  to  152,000,000 
florins.  Its  principal  sources  are  as  follows: — 


Florins. 

Land-tax 42.000.000 

Indirect  taxes 54.000.000 

Regalien* 36.000.000 


Domains  and  Forests  8.000.000 

Interest  of  Government  Property  Ac.  12.000.000 

■ 

The  expenditure  of  the  state,  in  time  of  pea- 
ce, amounts  to  125,000,000  florins  annually. 
The  public  debt  is  500,000,000  florins.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  Austria  made  a loan  of  40  millions 
besides,  and  another  loan  of  30  millions  florins 
has  been  contracted  in  March,  1839,  by  several 
banking  houses  of  Vieuna.  The  sinking  fund 


9 Jura  Regalia.  Monies  accruing  from  privileges  con- 
nected with  the  sovereign  power. 

*4*  Prozentnuschlage. 
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possessed  at  tlie  end  of  April  1835,  177,591,895 
florins.  The  total  amount  of  stocks  withdrawn 
from  circulation  at  that  time  was  349,700,123  flo- 
rins. In  the  beginning  of  1834,  there  were  in 
circulation  26,766,588  florins,  paper  money. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  silence 
some  remarkable  transactions  relative  to  the 
finances  of  Austria,  which  wre  rather  record  in 
the  words  of  a German,  than  in  our  own.  Our 
authority  is  Schneller,  who  speaks  thus  in  a 
passage  of  the  third  volume  of  his  “History  of 
Bohemia,”  translated  and  cited  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  “British  and  Foreign*  Review.”  We 
have  ommitted  some  of  his  comments. 

“No  sooner  was  Count  Wallis  called  from  the 
post  of  Oberstburg-graf  in  Prague  to  that  of 
finance-minister  in  Vienna,  than  he  perceived 
that  the  financial  measures  of  Counts  Saurau, 
Zichy,  and  Odoneli,  from  1790  to  1811,  had 
only  caused  a momentary  relief,  without  any 
permanent  amelioration.  Voluntary  contributions 
had  been  called  for;  the  silver  of  the  chur- 
ches had  been  taken:  a base  currency,  of  half 
its  nominal  value,  had  been  issued;  the  expor- 
tation of  the  metals  had  been  prohibited;  a 
compulsory  loan  of  seventy-five  millions  of  flo- 
rins had  been  decreed,  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  bank  notes;  immense  duties  had  been  laid 
upon  all  colonial  produce;  the  post  money  had 
been  raised  two  or  three  times;  a property-tax 
of  one-half  per  cent  had  been  introduced  for 
an  indefinite  period;  the  emperor  had  publicly 
promised  to  stop  any  further  issue  of  bank  no- 
tes, but  he  was  compelled  again  to  have  re- 
course to  them ; — nevertheless,  all  was  in  vain. 
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“The  floating  bank  notes  hail  imperceptibly 
risen  to  one  thousand  and  sixty  millions  of 
florins  (106,000,0001.  sterling);  the  amount 
of  the  interest-paying  debt  was  never  exactly 
known,  but  it  was  doubtless  even  more  consi- 
derable; the  salaries  of  all  public  officers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  state  had  of  course  ri- 
sen enormously  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency;  all  these  palpable  evils  were 
to  be  remedied  at  once  by  the  bold  project  and 
the  determined  character  of  Count  Wallis. 

“The  coup  d’etat  which  that  minister  carried 
into  execution,  received  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty  on  the  1 1th  of  February*,  1811;  the 
important  orders  were  printed  with  the  greatest 
secrecy  in  the  imperial  printing-office;  a copy 
of  the  patent  was  sent,  sealed,  to  all  the  go- 
vernors of  the  empire,  who  were  to  open  it  at 
the  same  hour,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1811; 
these  orders  were  instantly  to  be  acted  upon, 
without  remonstrance,  and  without  the  assent 
of  the  states.  In  what  did  this  master-stroke 
consist?  In  the  substitution  of  quittances  for 
bank  notes,  so  that  five  florins  of  the  latter 
were  paid  by  one  florin  of  the  former  in  all 
public  as  well  as  private  transactions. 

“The  whole  financial  system  throughout  the 
empire  was  changed.  In  the  following  war  of 
1813  a fresh  issue  of  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  in  paper  was  made,  besides  Anticipa- 
tionscheine  to  three  times  that  amount.  When 
Count  Stadion  succeeded  Count  Wallis,  the  pa- 
per money  was  so  fallen,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  it  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  hundred;  the  consequence  was,  that,  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  the  property  of  mi- 
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nors,  hospitals,  all  institutions,  and  capitalists, 
was  reduced  from  one  hundred  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  by  Wallis,  and  from  twenty 
to  eight  thousand  by  Stadion.  The  state  was 
compelled  to  borrow,  after  the  peace,  first  twen- 
ty millions,  and  afterwards  thirty-eight  millions 
of  Rothschild , and  nearly  as  much  again  from 
other  contractors.” 

Men. 

The  Standing  Army  amounts  to  206,814 

and  consists  of 

I.  I It  F « J T l It 

58  regiments  of  the  line. 

17  regiments  of  the  frontier. 

1 regiment  of  Tyrolean  rifles 

20  battalions  of  grenadiers. 

12  battalions  of  rifles. 

5 battalions  for  garrisons. 

altogether  210,000  men. 

ii.  c a v a i,  a v : 

8 regiments  of  cuirassiers. 

6 ,,  of  dragoons. 

7 ,,  of  chevaur-lfgers. 

12  „ of  hussars. 

4 „ of  lancers. 

altogether  39,024  men. 

hi.  ARTiLizal: 

5 regiments  for  field  service  al- 
together with  the  artillery  of  the 

garrisons,  engineers  &c.  . . 17,790  men*  266,814 

In  time  of  war  the  army  may  be  carried  to 
750,000  men  by  means  of  the  Militia  &c. 

Austria  has  26  fortresses. 

* The  girdle  of  thtf  empire,  called  the  Military  Boun- 
dary, furnishes  45,000  men  for4the  maintenance  of  the 
Cordon  sanitaire ,•  during  war  it  furnishes  100,000  men. 
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The  number  of  higher  officers,  not  including 
those  in  active  service,  is  239;  of  staff  and 
other  officers,  about  10,000,  of  underofficers 
31,200,  of  civil  officers  attached  to  the  army 
1590.  The  number  of  horses  is  70,000. 

The  navy  consists  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
eight  frigates,  four  corvettes,  six  brigs,  seven 
schooners,  and  many  smaller  vessels;  altogether 
more  than  thirty  ships  of  war. 

This  is  an  hereditary  but  mixed  monarchy, 
consisting  of  several  inseparable  provinces  in- 
corporated into  one  state,  under  the  protection 
of  a chief,  who  bears  the  title  of  emperor,  and, 
with  the  original  German  provinces,  forming 
part  of  the  German  confederacy.  The  emperor 
combines  all  the  rights  of  government,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  he  shares  with  the 
Hungarian  diet  b5r  virtue  of  capitulation-oaths. 
Every  province  of  the  imperial  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Military  Boundaries,  of  Dalma- 
tia, and  of  the  Sea-coast,  has  its  representa- 
tives, though  with  very  unequal  privileges.  On- 
ly those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  can  take 
part  in  the  legislature.  The  representatives  of 
the  other  states  have  a much  more  limited  sphere 
of  action;  they  can  only  make  representations, 
and  regulate  the  distribution  of  taxes.  There 
are  no  fundamental  laws  for  the  whole  of  this 
empire;  but  there  are  Hausyesetze , as  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  &c.,  and  every  state  or  province 
has  its  particular  charters  of  different  kinds 
(Charten  und  Handvesten). 

The  chief  officers  of  government  are  four 
state  and  cabinet  ministers,  of  whom  one  is 
chancellor  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs , and 
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two  have  seats  in  the  council  for  home  affairs, 
in  which,  also,  are  two  archdukes,  and  seve- 
ral councillors.  There  is  a director  of  the  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  the  emperor,  and  a president  of 
the  general  chamber  of  accounts.  In  each  of 
the  provinces,  there  is  a president  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  imperial  court  are, 
a first -grand -master,  a grand -chamberlain,  a 
grand-inarshal,  a grand-equerry,  a grand -mas- 
ter of  the  kitchens,  a grand-keeper  of  (he  plate, 
a grand-master  of  the  house,  a grand-huntsman, 
an  intendant-general  of  buildings,  a director  of 
the  amusements  of  the  court,  a grand-master 
of  the  ceremonies. 

The  Austrian  government  is  remarkably  free 
from  any  taint  of  ostentation  or  vanity;  it  ta- 
kes no  pains  to  procure  itself  a good  name,  » 
and  appears  quite  a stranger  to  the  arts  of 
puffing  and  self-praise.  Perhaps  it  might  earn 
a more  popular  character  if  it  condescended  to 
practise  such  manoeuvres,  but  it  steers  quietly 
and  independently  its  course.  Although  gene- 
rally reputed  to  be  an  enemy  to  publicity,  in 
few  countries  are  the  statistical  reports  more 
ample;  it  shows  no  disfavour  towards  Protes- 
tantism, and  has  now  established  a Protestant 
college  in  its  metropolis.  Foreigners  are  not 
excluded  from  its  service;  several  of  our  own 
countrymen  are  enrolled  in  its  army,  and  stran- 
gers are  admitted  even  to  political  employments. 
Above  all  we  must  render  justice  to  the  tempe- 
rance, the  humility , the  affability,  the  mildness 
of  its  imperial  family. 
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The  attention  which  is  here  bestowed  on  the 
most  minute  details  affecting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  subject  is  remarkable;  I am 
far  from  saying  that  this  ubiquitous  interference 
is  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  respects,  but  some 
of  its  cares  are  laudable.  The  most  abundant 
provision  exist  for  the  sick  poor:  no  interment 
of  a body  can  take  place  until  it  has  been  exa- 
mined by  the  state-physician  of  the  district. 
The  sale  of  bad  or  spoiled  food  is  checked;  no 
poisonous  article  can  be  sold,  even  in  the  smal- 
lest dose,  unless  on  the  prescription  of  a li- 
censed practitioner.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
musicians  at  the  baths  are  ordered  to  play  only 
cheerful  tunes;  but,  wether  such  an  injunction 
exists  or  not , it  is  certain  that  nothing  escapes 
the  eye  of  the  authorities , who  are  indulgent 
parents  to  the  docile  and  submissive,  but  stern 
and  unyielding  to  the  restless  and  discontented. 

From  1828  to  1833  inclusive,  the  average 
annual  number  of  births  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions Olungary  not  included)  was  764,290;  of 
marriages,  167,704;  and  of  deaths,  688,763. 
The  men  generally  marry  between  twenty-four 
and  thirty;  the  women,  between  twenty  and 
twenty-four.  There  is  one  marriage  annually  to 
130  individuals.  The  number  of  female  to  male 
births  is  as  1,000  to  1,062.  About  every  tenth 
child  is  illegitimate.  The  average  number  of 
children  to  a marriage  is  four  and  a half.  The 
number  of  persons  who  die  between  forty  and 
sixty  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  those  who 
die  between  sixty  and  eighty.  During  six  years, 
from  1829  to  1831  inclusive,  3375  persons 
have  reached  the  age  of  100,  that  is,  83  in 
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every  100,000.  The  most  healthy  districts  are 
Croatia,  Carinlhia  and  Styria  — the  least  so, 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  The  mean  duration  of 
life  is  thirty-five  and  one-fiftli  years.  Of  the 
645,767  deaths  which  occurred  in  1834,  614,946 
were  from  ordinary  diseases,  11,882  from  local 
diseases,  4414  from  the  small  pox,  707  from 
suicide,  and  five  were  inflicted  by  the  execu- 
tioner. 

In  1788,  of  every  207  individuals  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  107  were  females.  In  1815, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  wars,  of  222, 
122  were  females.  After  the  peace  the  usual 
proportion  was  re-established;  accordingly,  in 
1827,  we  find  that  of  211,  111  were  females. 

The  mean  population  of  Bohemia,  from  1784 
to  1814  inclusive,  was  3,023,420;  in  1827,  it 
was  3,736,840.  During  the  former  period,  there 
were  3,788,362  births,  3,011,702  deaths,  and 
722,954  marriages.  From  1815  to  1828  (14 
years),  there  were  2,031,225  births,  1,404,045 
deaths,  and  383,416  marriages.  From  1785  to 
1815,  every  1000  couples  produced  5,240  chil- 
dren, and  from  1815  to  1828,  5,296  children. 
In  every  eight  births,  one  is  illegitimate.  The 
Bohemians  are  the  most  remarkable  of  all  (he 
Sclavonic  people,  for  matrimonial  fecundity.  Du- 
ring the  former  of  the  above-mentioned  periods, 
there  were  125  births  to  every  100  deaths,  du- 
ring the  second,  144.  During  both  periods,  there 
was  one  birth  annually  to  23  inhabitants;  and 
one  death  to  30  during  the  former  period , and 
one  to  34  during  the  second. 

In  1800,  there  were  4312  ecclesiastics,  1741 
nobles  (heads  of  families),  3457  persons  em- 
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ployed  by  government,  83,817  citizens,  <£c., 
and  125,527  peasants.  In  1827,  there  were 
4115  ecclesiastics,  2285  nobles,  10,088  persons 
employed  by  government,  69,942  citizens,  &c., 
and  141,436  peasants.  From  1806  to  1827  in- 
clusive, 157,571  Bohemians  entered  into  the 
military  service,  89,661  left  it,  and  67,910  died, 
or  remained  in  the  ranks. 

Of  3955  children  born  in  Prague,  in  1828, 
1404  were  illegitimate.  The  legitimate  were 
1291  boys,  and  1260  girls;  the  illegitimate  were 
731  boys  and  673  girls.  Out  of  the  above  to- 
tal number  of  births,  the  number  of  the  still- 
born amounted  to  107  boys  and  97  girls.  In 
the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Prague,  1125  chil- 
dren were  born  in  the  year  1827.  The  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  the  same  year  was  661. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  was  4096.  Of 
these,.  1133  were  , of  children  under  or  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  old: 


836 

were  from 

1 to 

4 years  old. 

405 

9 

4 o 

20 

521 

V 

20  » 

40 

517 

9 

40  n 

60 

544 

V 

60  » 

80 

132 

V 

80  r 

100 

and  8 

were  above  100  years  of  age 

Among  the  above  number  of  deaths,  were 
six  suicides,  one  murdered,  two  executed,  26 
drowned,  4046  died  of  disease,  and  15  were 
shot  (hut  in  what  manner  is  not  explained} 
Of  the  4096  persons  who  died , 3773  were  Catho- 
lics, 256  Jews,  and  only  07  were  Protestants*. 

* Strang’s  "Germany  in  1831/’  vol.  iiv  p.  192. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  passage  of  travellers 
through  Prague,  the  number  of  passports  recei- 
ved at  the  police-office  of  that  city,  in  1829, 
amounted  to  51,333;  of  these  passports,  16,074 
belonged  to  foreign  merchants  and  tourists,  17,059 
to  mechanics,  and  18,200  to  Jews#. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  proportion  which 
prevails  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  popu- 
lation, we  shall  state  that  there  is  a province 
in  Austria  which  contains  821,690  inhabitants. 
The  number  of  medical  men  residing  in  this 
province  is  as  follows:  48  physicians  Cor  doc- 
tors of  medicine  and  surgery) ; 349  surgeons  of 
inferior  grade  (corresponding  to  our  general 
practitioners)  ; one  veterinary  surgeon ; 38  phar- 
maceutists (of  licensed  druggists);  and  666  li- 
censed midwives. 

The  Austrian  capital,  Vienna,  contains  6660 
registered  citizens,  and  4970  licensed  to  trade 
on  their  own  account.  There  are  173  bakers, 

88  bookbinders,  112  twiners,  21  diamond  cut- 
ters, 210  jewellers’  workmen,  280  gardeners, 
130  milliners,  1554  tailors,  1775  shoemakers, 
565  silk-weavers,  915  carpenters,  200  watch- 
makers, and  920  weavers.  There  are  100  but- 
chers, 450  milkmen,  915  dealers  in  provisions, 
885  innkeepers,  and  170  hosiers.  About  100  ' 
manufactories  have  warehouses  in  Vienna,  and 
250  hawkers  are  licensed  to  sell  in  the  town. 

Of  the  population,  153,368  are  males,  and  166,505 
females.  The  rich  and  those  in  easy  circums- 
tances are  8000,  the  officials  5000,  and  the 
servants  3,000.  There  are  700  hackney  coath- 
men,  about  50  winecellars,  more  than  50 

* Strang’s  “Germany,"  vol,  ii.,  p.  224. 
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coffee-hoases , and  about  500  ale-houses.  The 
number  of  horses  is  10,000,  of  dogs  20,000, 
so  that  there  is  one  dog  to  about  fifteen  inha- 
bitants. In  1835  403,352  casks  of  beer  were 
consumed,  22,103  cwt.  of  butter  and  lard, 
42,123,397  eggs,  14,405  cwt.  of  fish,  81,972 
birds  Csame),  1,277399  other  birds,  8,031,687 
quarts  of  milk,  402,909  head  of  cattle,  and 
428,346  barrels  of  wine  and  cider. 

Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  agree- 
able eities  in  the  world;  intoxication  or  . rude- 
ness are  rare;  pauperism  is  kept  out  of  sight. 
The  secret  police  cannot  be  reduced  to  calcula- 
tion, but  the  police  employed  to  patrol  the  city 
and  suburbs  amount  to  about  700.  In  no  city 
probably^  are  strangers  treated  with  greater  civi- 
lity7; if  I were  to  speak  my  own  impression, 
Vienna  stands  first  in  this'  respect,  and  Copen- 
hagen the  second. 

Important  commercial  advantages,  and  unfore- 
seen political  results,  will,  doubtless,  accrue 
as  well  to  Vienna,  as  to  the  whole  empire  of 
Austria,  from  the  Steam- Navigation  recently 
introduced  on  the  Danube.  Two  English  ship- 
builders, Andrews  and  Prichard,  in  1828,  obtain- 
ed an  exclusive  privilege  for  three  years,  for 
carrying  this  scheme  into  effect.  A Company 
has  since  been  formed  to  prosecute  further  this 
great  object;  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters 
has  been  the  patriotic  Count  Szecheny;  it  enjoys 
a charter  for  twenty- five  years.  There  are  17 
steamboats,  now  forming  a chain  of  communi- 
cation between  Linz  and  Constantinople*. 

* ^0r  #,"ple  particular*  respecting  the  Steam-Navi- 
gation of  the  Danube,  consult  tho  “Handbook  for  Tra- 
rellars  in  Southern  Germany/'  p.  353. 
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It  is  admitted  that,  of  all  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  is  the  one  in  which  justice  is 
most  cheaply  administered ; the  fees  of  the  ad- 
vocates and  other  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion are  fixed  by  degree.  The  local  authorities 
are  enjoined  to  attempt  to  effect  an  agreement 
in  all  civil  disputes. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  Continent,  it  was 
the  universal  fashion  to  level  every  sort  of  op- 
probrium on  the  severity  of  the  Austrian  police, 
and  on  the  supposed  exclusion  of  all  publica- 
tions of  a free  tendency.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
very  moment  when  such  statements  were  com- 
mon , I found  in  the  Merchant’s  Reading  Room 
at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1823,  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, the  Constitution^,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  No  visitor  nor  native  can  complain 
that  his  personal  amusements  or  his  studies  are 
impeded,  and  nowhere  is  a better  provision  made 
for  the  security  of  property  and  of  person.  Every 
one  understands,  that  the  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment are  not  to  be  attacked;  but,  with  this 
exception , and  that  of  the  unnecessary  rigour 
of  passports,  there  is  no  country  in  which  a 
well-disposed  individual  is  so  little  annoyed.  I 
am  no  defender  of  the  spirit  of  the  government, 
but,  in  order  to  criticise  it  with  justice,  the 
observer  ought  to  stand  behind  the  scenes. 

The  average  income  of  every  Austrian,  affor- 
ded by  a rude  division  of  revenues  among  the 
whole  population,  has  been  estimated  at  182 
francs,  or  about  seven  guineas,  yearly.  To  show 
the  proportion  which  has  thus  been  endeavoured 
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to  he  formed  between  t lie  yearly  income  'of  the 
European  population,  * 

Francs. 

The  Englishman  has  been  rated  to 

enjoy . 486  yearly 

' Netherlander 214  ,, 

Frenchman 201  ,, 

Austrian 182  „ 

Prussian 141  „ 


And,  allowing  three  individuals  on  an  average 
to  each  family,  this  would  make  the  annual  in- 
come of 

Francs. 

An  English  Family 1,458  yearly 

Netherlandish 642  „ 

French  i .....  . 605  „ 

Austrian 546  „ 

. Prussian  425  „ 

The  following  was  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  every  kind  of  indictments  for  offences  to 
the  population , during  the  five  years  of  1824, 
1825,  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  in  seven  provinces 
of  Austria. 

■*  Sec  SchSn,  who  very  properly  points  out  that  such 
a table  , however  correct  it  may  be  in  itself,  does  not 
afford  a very  clear  indication  of  the  actual  income  of 
any  class  of  the  community.  Thus,  in  France,  it  was 
ascertained,  some  years  ago,  that  the  average  daily 
income  of  each  inhabitant  was  fifty-four  centimes  f about 
five-pence  halfpenny),  but  the  positive  income  of  above 
six  millions  of  inhabitants  in  fact  exceeded  that  sum, 
while  a large  majority,  in  fact,  received  less  than  that 
sum  daily;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  seven  millions 
could  spend  forty  cenlimos  daily,  seven  millions  only 
thirty-three,  and  seven  other  millions  only  twenty-five 
eentimes. 
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Provinces. 

Moravia  and  Silesia  . 
Austria  Proper  . . . . 

Bohemia 

Galicia  . . . 

Interior  Austria.  . • . 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 
Dalmatia 


_ I u'lirliiieiits 

PoruLATioi*.  u,biWlll,. 

German  and  Sclavonian  1 to  1707 

German 1 ,,  1076 

Sclavonian  and  German  1,,  1428 

Polish 1„  1382 

German  , Sclavonian 

and  Italian 1 „ 609 

German  and  Italian  . . 1 „ 322 

Sclavonian 1 ,,  138 


The  proportion  of  children  visiting  the  schools? 
among  one  thousand  able  to  attend,  was,  in 
the  same  provinces,  in  the  years  1824,  1825, 


and  1828  , the  following : 

Fhim  1 .000 

Provisoes.  children. 

went  to  ir  iiuol 

Austria  Proper 948 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 945 

Moravia  and  Silesia  . . . .• 919 

Bohemia 906 

Dalmatia '. 649 

Interior  Austria 443 

Galicia 115 


In  comparing  these  two  tables,  I find  the  in- 
crease of  crime  with  a decrease  of  education 
nearly  agreeing  in  Austria- Proper,  in  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  in  Interior  Austria,  and  even 
in  Dalmatia,  where  the  numbers  are  too  small 
to  furnish  a fair  and  accurate  judgment.  But. 
on  the  reverse,  the  Tyrolese,  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  bravest  races  of  the  world,  sending 
nineteen-twentieths  of  their  children  to  sliool, 
give  more  occupation  to  Austrian  judges,  than 
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all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  except 
Dalmatia,  the  common  asylum  of  fugitives  from 
lawless  Turkey;  and  Galicia,  whose  Polish  in- 
habitants, slmnning,  like  their  brethren  in  Prus- 
sia, popular  instruction,  send  only  the  ninth  part 
of  their  children  to  school,  and  furnish,  at  the 
same  time,  far  fewer  criminals  than  Interior 
Austria,  Tyrol,  or  Dalmatia.  The  great  amount 
of  crime  in  Tyrol,  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted 
for,  by  the  character  of  the  Tyrolese,  who,  like 
most  mountaineers,  prefer,  in  their  spirit  of  in- 
dependence , to  revenge  a wrong , rather  than 
to  go  to  law ; and  by  the  circumstance , that  a 
very  great  number  of  the  male  population  of 
Tyrol  annually  travel  into  foreign  countries  as 
pedlars,  with  goods  manufactured  at  home.  * 

* Sec  observations  by  Dr.  Julius  in  "Francis  Lieber 
on  the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,”  p.  17. 
(Philadelphia,  1835). 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 


• ** 

NATIONALITY.  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND 
POPULATION.  BIKTIIS  AND  DEATHS.  PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS.  BACKS.  RELIGION;  NUMBER  OK  CLERGY. 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS. BUDGET  ; PAPKR  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

army;  pay  ok  the  army,  form  of  government; 

PROVINCIAL  DIETS;  OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
AND  THEIR  SALARIES;  LIST  OF  QUESTIONS  RESPEC- 
TING THE  CHARACTER  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CAN- 
DIDATES FOR  OFFICE  IN  PRUSSIA;  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  COURT.  STATISTICS  OF  BERLIN.  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  - DISTRICT  OF  POTSDAM. 
STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION.  SYSTEM  OF  POLICE 
RESPECTING  PUBLIC  WOMEN,  HOUSES  OF  ILL  FAME 
AND  THE  LIKE.  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  OF  -THE 
SEVEN  PROVINCES  OF  OLD  PRUSSIA,  DURING  THREE 

years;  number  of  arrests  at  bkki.in;  juve- 
nile DELINQUENTS.  COURTS  OK  LAW.  ON  THE 
MILITARY  TENDENCY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  is  remarkable  for  its  long  sufferings 
and  mortifications  during  the  late  wars,  and  not 
less  so  for  the  energy  with  which  her  natives 
finally  rallied.  In  her  bosom  she  still  retains 
several  deep-seated  and  corroding  cates,  some  of 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  time. 
But  the  Prussians  have  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue 
not  to  amuse  the  world  with  their  internal  sor- 
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rows ; one  of  tlie  best  traits  in  the  Prussian 
character  is  Nationality,  a quality  indispensable 
to  greatness,  however  much  it  may  be  sneered 
at  by  cosmopolites  of  our  own  days,  who  love 
that  nation  the  best  in  which  they  can  procure 
the  best  dinner  at  the  least  cost;  the  Prussians 
are  not  the  people  to  depreciate  the  merit  of 
their  great  generals,  nor  to  unveil  the  naked- 
ness of  their  land  to  the  malignant  eye  of  the 
stranger.  In  this  respect,  they  offer  a strong 
contrast  to  certain  writers  and  orators  of  our 
country,  whose  favourite  theme  appears  to  be 
the  crimes,  the  errors,  and  the  feebleness  of 
England.  Prussia  stands  in  rather  a critical  po- 
sition with  regard  to  the  future,  but  her  sons 
do  not  boast  of  a mother’s  weakness.  The  re- 
sources of  the  nation  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
rank  which  it  seeks  to  maintain  among  the  po- 
wers of  Europe;  and  in  spite  of  industry,  and 
ingenuity,  perseverance,  the  res  angusta  domi 
will  probably  long  remain  the  most  dangerous 
of  its  enemies. 

The  royal  house  of  Prussia  is  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  present  king  is  Frederic  Wil- 
liam III,  born  August  3,  1770,  who  succeeded 
his  father  November  16,  1797.  lie  married,  first 
in  1793  , Louisa,  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz  , who  died  1810,  and,  secondly,  in  morga- 
natic marriage,  1824,  Augusta,  daugther  of 
Count  Ferdinand  von  Ilarrach , born  August  30, 
1800,  who  bears  the  title  of  princess  of  Lieg- 
nitz.  By  his  first  wife,  he  has  four  sons  and 
three  daughters;  viz.,  Frederic  William,  the 
heir  apparent,  born  1795,  married  1823,  to  Eli- 
zabeth, princess  of  Bavaria;  William,  married 
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to  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  whom 
he  has  a son,  Frederic  William,  horn  1831; 
Charles,  married  to  Maria,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  by  whom  he  has  one  son  and  two 
daughters;  Albert,  married  to  Marianne,  princess 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  has  a son  and 
a daughter.  The  daughters  are , Charlotte , born 
1798,  married  to  the  emperor  of  Russia;  Ale- 
xandria, married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin ; and  Louisa,  married  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  king  had  three  sisters,  of  whom  two, 
Wilhelmina,  queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
duchess  of  York  (his  half-sister)  , are  deceased, 
and  Augusta,  married  to  the  elector  of  Hesse  ; 
and  two  brothers,  Henry,  general  of  infantry, 
and  William,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Menz, 
married  to  Marianne,  princess  of  Hesse-Homburg, 
by  whom  he  lias  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  number  of  nobles,  was  rated  by  Hassel, 
in  1822,  at  200,000.  But  the  number  of  noble 
families  in  Prussia,  has  been  lately  estimated 
(by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle ) at  20,000.  I cannot  at  all  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  this  last  calculation. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  and 
of  their  population  according  to  the  census  made  in 
1837:  — 

Area  in  Population 
tieogranhical  including  the 
Square  Mile*,  standing  arnij. 

I.  Bhandknbuhg 730 04  1,741,411 

Districts. 

1.  Potsdam  and  Berlin  . 38251  1,005,322 

2.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  34841  736,089 
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Am  i»  Population 
Geographical  including  the 
square  Miles.  Standing  Army, 


II.  POMKRANIA 

. 57446 

990,285 

1.  Stettin 

. 236 8 8 

464,440 

2.  Cdslin 

. 25816 

365,417 

3.  Stralsund  . . . . 

. 7902 

160,428 

III.  Silesia 

. 74174 

2,679,473 

1.  Breslau 

. 24814 

1,027,799 

2.  Oppeln 

. 243°6 

807,393 

3.  Liegnitz 

. 250 54 

844,281 

IV.  Saxony  

. 460° 1 

1,564,187 

1.  Magdeburg.  . . . 

. 2101J 

598,981 

2.  Merseburg  .... 

. 18870 

652,591 

3.  Erfurt 

. . 6174 

312,615  * 

V.  Westphalia 

. . 36706  1,326,467 

1.  Munster 

. . 13217 

405,265 

2.  Minden 

. . 0568 

417,276 

3.  Arensburg  .... 

. . 14011 

503,916 

VI.  Rhinb-Pkussia  .... 

. . 487 14 

2,473,723 

1.  Cologne 

. . 7240 

426,694 

2.  Dusseldorf .... 

. . 98J2 

466,837 

3.  Coblenz 

• . 10964 

461,907 

4.  Treves  

. . 131 13 

446,796 

5.  Aix-la-Chapelle  . 

. . 7506 

371,489 

Vll.  Prussia 

. .117803  2,152,873 

1.  Kdnigsberg  . . . 

. . 408 13 

746,462 

2.  Gumbinnen  . , . 

. . 29821 

558,192 

3.  Dantzic 

. . 15228 

349,218 

4.  Marienwerder  . . 

. . 31941 

499,001 
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VIII.  POSKN 

1.  Posen  . . . 

2.  Bromberg  . 

Total  . . 
Neufcliatei . 
Liclitenberg 

Total  . . 


Are*  in  Population 
Geographical  including  the 
Square  M ilea.  Standing  Army. 

536S1 1,169,706 

32168  788,578 

2148i  381,128 

507741  14098125 
W*  58627 

10“  37000 

510161 14193752 


To  show  how  large  a proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants live  in  the  country,  Schon  states  that 
«u  belong  to  this  class,  while  only  37|100  are 
domiciled  in  towns.  There  are  only  three  vil- 
lages to  a square  mile,  which  is  a small  num- 
ber compared  with  Austria  and  with  England ; 
but  then,  there  is  one  town  in  six  square  miles 
which  is  more  than  double  the  proportion  of 
Austria. 

The  proportion  of  the  agricultural  population 
to  the  manufacturing,  is  about  five  to  one.  About 
one  in  30  of  the  whole  population  is  said  to 
be  in  the  state  of  pauperism.  * 

. In  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  1835, 
there  wrere58,165  births,  29,903  of  males,  28,262 
of  females;  36,611  deaths,  19,773  of  males, 
18,878  of  females,  and  13,658  marriages. 

In  the  province  of  Pomerania,  there  were,  in 

* UnterBUchuugen  tiber  Bevolkerung  , Arbeitslohn, 
und  Pauperism,  Ton  Dr.  Friedrich  Schmidt,  p.  325. 
fLeipzig,  1836). 
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the  district  of  Stettin,  16,546  births,  11,299 
deaths,  and  3,975  marriages. 

In  the  district  of  Coslin,  there  were  14,033 
births,  8,847  deaths,  and  3,181  marriages. 

In  the  district  of  Dantzic,  there  were  13,444 
births,  and  10.306  deaths;  6’,993  were  male, 
and  6451  female  births. 

In  the  district  of  Marienwerder , there  were 
21,421  births,  and  14,027  deaths;  of  the  births, 
11,078  were  male,  and  10,343  female. 

In  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  there  were  21,362 
births,  19,267  deaths,  and  4,192  marriages. 

In  the  district  of  Posen,  there  were  29,954 
births,  15,330  male,  and  14,624  female,  20,930 
deaths;  and  6,971  marriages. 

According  tv  the  latest  rates  ( Cataster-Auf - 
vahmen) , the  eight  government  districts  of  Rhine, 
Prussia,  and  Westphalia,  contain  18,128,208  acres 
( Morgen ) of  land,  536,015  dwelling-houses, 
and  3,799,190  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  of  Prus- 
sia , and  their  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1834:  Berlin  (266,022  — 1836,  272,000 
inhabitants]),  Breslau  (91,591),  Cologne  (72,530) 
Konigsberg  (69,077),  Dantzic  (61,299),  Mag- 
deburg (47,229),  Aix- la- Chapelle  (39,518), 
Elberfeld  (52,682) , Posen  (35,627) , Stettin 
(33,583). 

On  the  whole,  there  are  in  Prussia  1,027 
towns,  281  market-towns,  and  34,451  villages 
and  hamlets.  In  1828,  there  were  16,919  chur- 
ches and  chapels,  1,674,929  dwelling-houses 
and  farm-houses,  91,436  mills,  manufactories, 
and  private  magazines,  and  1,600,531  stables, 
barns,  hovels;  altogether,  3,434,606  buildings. 
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Of  the  inhabitants,  9,000,000  are  Germans, 
3,924,000  Sclavonians,  90,000  French,  and  200,000 
Jews.  With  respect  to  religion,  8,000,000  are 
Protestants,  5,000,000  Catholics,  14,000  Meu- 
nonites,  and  200,000  Jews.  The  Protestants 
have  one  church  to  1009  inhabitants;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  one  to  1051;  and  the  Jews 
have  one  synagogue  to  211  of  their  race.  The 
Catholic  clergy  consists  of  2 archbishops,  2 epis- 
copal princes,  3 bishops,  8 suffragans,  25  pre- 
lates, and  99  canons.  The  number  of  secular 
priests,  is  3500;  that  of  vicars,  chaplains,  dSrc., 
1900.  There  are  about  2000  monks,  and  1000 
nuns.  Altogether,  there  are  8537  clergymen1*. 
The  Protestant  clergy  consists  of  4 bishops, 
369  superintendants , and  5720  parish  priests. 
The  proportion  of  Protestant  students  of  theo- 


• The  harmony  which  exists  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Prussia,  is  often  contras- 
ted with  the  unhappy  discord  which  prevails  in  Ire- 
land. There  are  two  causes,  each  of  which  is  alene 
almost  sufficient  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  different 
face  of  things  : — in  Prussia,  the  Romish  clergy,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  more  or  less  dependant 
on  the  crown;  and  the  Romish  priest  or  bishop  who 
should  in  Prussia  exert  himself  to  divert  the  minds  of 
•he  people  into  a particular  political  channel,  would 
soon  feel  the  iron  hand  of  the  government.  All  is  con- 
sequently smooth  on  the  surface,  although  the  under- 
current is  not  equally  tranquil.  The  other  cause  is,  a 
numerous,  powerful,  every where-present , constantly- 
corresponding  gensdarmerie,  — who  alike  prevent  outra- 
ge, and  unfailingly  and  unflinchingly  seize  its  promo- 
ters. A system  of  tumult,  or  a combination  to  procure 
any  end  by  violent  means,  is  hopeles.  Whenever  the 
Romish  clergy  in  Ireland  is  salaried  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  a judicious  Poor  Law  is  established,  tho 
terrorism,  agitation,  and  discord  will  sink  from  the 
boiling-point  to  r.oro. 
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logy  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  said  to  be  as 
three  to  one. 


At  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1837-8,  were  1,585  students. 


Ditto 

of  Halle 

1833 

yy 

888 

Ditto 

of  Breslau  .... 

1836 

yy 

758 

Ditto 

of  Bonn  

1836 

yy 

686 

Ditto 

of  Kfinigsberg  . . . 

1836 

yy 

367 

Ditto 

of  Greifswalde  . . 

1829 

yy 

154 

Seventeen  Engl 
versities  in  1836. 


shmen  studied 


in  these  uni- 


Tliere  are  13  seminaries  for  schoolmasters  in 
the  province  of  Prussia,  3 in  Brandenburg,  4 in 
Pomerania,  6 in  Silesia,  5 in  Posen,  6 in  Saxo- 
,-ny,  2 in  Westphalia,  and  6 in  Rhine-Prussia; 
altogether  45. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  state  of  Fi- 
nance in  Prussia,  in  1838:  — 


REVENUE. 


Net  Produce  of  the  Domains  and 

Forests 

Sale$  drc.  of  Domains 

Produce  of  the  Mines,  Salt-Works, 
and  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Ber- 
lin   

From  the  Post-office 

From  Lotteries  

From  Taxes  and  Duties:  — Dollars' 

а.  Land-tax 9,847,000 

б.  Income-tax# 6,502,000 


Dollars. 

4,033,000 

1,000,000 


917.000 
1,200,000 

928.000 


* T1,e  >ncomc-tax  only  affects  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, who  are  taxed  according  to  their  salary. 
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D o 1 I a r h. 

c.  Trade-tax** 2,054,000 

d.  Duties  on  goods  im- 
ported, exported  and 
passing  through  the 
country;  on  the  con- 
sumption of  home  pro- 
ducts; tolls  of  roads, 
havens,  canals,  flood- 
gates, <S*c. ; duties  on  . 

-shipping  and  stamps  20,130,000 
e.  Revenue  from  the 

sale  of  Salt 5,620,000 

44,153,000 

From  sources  not  included  in  the  • ' 

“hove  400,000 

Total  Revenue 52,681,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


Interest  of  the  general  and 
provincial  Debt,  and  ex- 
penses of  its  adminis- 
tration   

Paid  off  the  Debt 

Interest  and  paying  ofF  the 
new  provincial  Debts  . 

Pensions,  Life  Annuities, 
tnities 


D o 1 1 a r b. 


6.067.000 

2.537.000 

41.000 

8,578,000 

and  Gra- 

2,468,000 


• '''s  a 00  calling  of  a tradesman  . and 

ifl  diflorent  for  every  trade. 


14 


c- 
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Capitals  and  Sureties  withdrawn,  and 
Indemnities  for  abolished  rights 

and  privileges 

For  the  Private  Cabinet,  the  Office 
of  the  Ministry  of  State,  State- 
book-  keeping;  administration  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  Mint, 
State  and  Provincial  Archives,  the 
Secretariate  of  State,  the  Supreme 
Chamber  of  Accounts , the  Gene- 
ral Commission  of  Orders,  and 

the  Statistical  Office 

For  the  Department  of  Religious  In- 
struction and  Medical  Affairs  . . . 
For  the  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  Police 

general  commissions 

For  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Manufacture , for  buildings  and 

water-works 

For  the  Roads,  and  Road-debts  . . 
For  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
For  the  Ministry  of  War , and  Mili- 
tary Orphan-Houses 

For  the  Administration  of  Finance  . 
For  the  Administration  of  the  Do- 
mains and  Forests 

For  the  Ministry  of  Justice  ....*. 
For  the  High  Presidents  and  Provin- 

cal  Governments  

For  the  Studs  

For  covering  Deficiencies,  for  Ex- 
traordinary Expenses,  and  for  Pu- 
blic Improvements 

Total  Expenditure 


' Dollars. 

1,073,000 


293,000 

2,817,000 


2,414,000 


1.389.000 

2.925.000 

671.000 

23,436,000 

151.000 

98,000 

2.166.000 

1,710,000 

169.000 


2,323.000 

52,681,000 
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On  July  20,  1834,  according  to  an  official 
report,  the  public  debt  of  Prussia  amounted  to 
175,398,829  dollars. 

There  are  now  in  circulation,  17,242,347  dol- 
lars in  paper  money,  of  which  99,244  fifty-dol- 
lar  notes,  995,502  five- dollar,  and  7,302,637 
one-dollar  notes. 

The  paper  money  formerly  issued  by  the  hank 
of  Berlin,  the  Seehandluny  (a  royal  institution 
for  the  encouragement  of  exportation  by  sea), 
and  other  similiar  establisments,  amounting  to 
eight  millions  and  a half  dollars,  has  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  the  same  amount 
of  government  notes  substituted  in  its  stead.  The 
actual  total  amount  of  government  paper  money 
in  circulation,  is  therefore  now  25,742,347 
dollars. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  (Tie 


Army : — 

Men. 

Standing  Army 159,190 

which  is  thus  divided  : Men.  • 

The  Guard 17,908 

Infantry  of  the  Line 104,712 

Cavalry 19,132 

Artillery 15,718 


Gensdarinery,  Chasseurs  . . . 1,720 

(there  are  about  122,000  men  in  actual 
service.) 

Reserve,  or  Militia  answering  to  the 
first  summons  (Landwehr  ersten 

Aufyebots ) ' 230,000 

Reserve,  or  Militia  answering  to  the 

second  summons  (zweilen  Aufgebots).  180,000 

Total 569,190 
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The  corps  of  officers  consisted  in  1829,  of  1 
field-marshal , 3 generals  of  cavalry,  7 generals 
of  infantry,  33  lieutenant  generals,  65  major 
generals,  128  colonels,  95  lieutenant  colonel, 
554  majors,  1,614  captains  of  horse  and  foot, 
1,534  first  lieutenants,  and  5,037  second  lieu- 
tenants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  regular  yearly 
pay  of  the  army  (exclusive  of  rations  and  ser- 
vice-money). 

Dollars. 


General  of  Infantry 12,000 

General  of  Cavalry 12,000 

Chief  of  the  General  Staff  ....  12,000 

Intendant 1,800 

Councillor  of  the  Intendancy  . . . 1,200 

Assessor  of  ditto  .......  700 

Corps-auditor 800 

General  Staff  Surgeon  . . . 2,000  to  3,000 

Chief  Staff  Surgeon  . . . 1,200  to  1,500 

Surgeon  to  a regiment 1,000 

Ditto  to  a batalion 500 

Ditto  to  a company 120 

Lieutenant-general 5,416 

Major-general 4,416 

Colonel 2,908 

Lieutenant-Colonel 2,908 

Major 1,800  to  1,90Q 

Captain  of  Cavalry  1,300 

Captain  (1st  class) 1 ,200 

Captain  (2d  class) 600 

First  Lieutenant 360 

Second  ditto 204 
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Sergeant  of  Horse  ( Wachtmeisler) 

Sergeant  

Chief  Fire-  worker 

Fire-worker  

Bombardier 

Corporal  

Private  in  the  Guards 

Private 


120 

102 


t32 

78 

48 

60 

36 

30 


Including  rations  and  service-money,  the  pri- 
vates have  yearly  100  dollars  pay,  the  corpo- 
rals and  drummers  150,  the  sergeants  from  200 
to  250,  the  lieutenants  from  300  to  600,  and 
the  captains  from  800  to  1,700. 

After  a service  of  a eertain  number  of  years, 
the  retiring  officer  and  soldier  are  entitled  to  a 
pension,  unless  some  civil  office  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  them.  It  is,  a prevailing  principle 
of  the  Prussian  government,  to  instal  the  vete- 
ran in  some  vacant  civil  appointment.  If  the 
value  of  such  an  appointment  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  pension  due,  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  to  him.  A lieutenant- colonel,  and  a 
major,  after  a service  of  twenty-five  years,  re- 
ceive a pension  of  about  113  1.  per  annum,  a 
first  captain  obtains  about  851.  annually.  The  wi- 
dows of  officers  also  acquire  a title  to  a pension. 

Every  Prussian  must  be  a soldier  during  a 
certain  part  of  his  existence.  From  the  twenty- 
sixth  to  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  every 
individual  forms  a part  of  the  first  division  of 
the  Landwe.hr  (or  militia);  from  the  thirty-se- 
cond to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  he  is  ran 
ged  in  the  second  division;  from  forty  to  fifty 
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he  belongs  to  the  Landsturm  Cor  army  of  emer- 
gency, or  levy  in  mass).  The  expenses  of  the 
army  absorb  in  Prussia  nearly  one-half  of  the 
revenue. 

The  government  of  Prussia  is  a monarchy, 
limited  in  a very  slight  degree ; there  is  no 
chamber  of  representatives  for  the  whole  king- 
dom; but  in  all  the  provinces,  chambers  have 
either  been  re-established  or  newly-constituted, 
which  in  general  have  a deliberative  voice,,  and 
a share  in  the  distribution  of  taxes.  But  the 
monarch  has  all  the  rights  of  government  in 
bis  hand,*  he  is  the  source  of  the  laws,  and  he 
sets  in  motion,  the  whole  machine  of  the  state, 
of  which  his  capital  is  the  centre.  The  monar- 
chy is  hereditary;  there  is  no  general  funda- 
mental law , though  there  are  provincial  laws, 
and  laws  of  the  royal  house  ( Hamgesetze'). 
The  monarchy,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
it,  is  included  in  the  German  confederacy. 

The  provincial  assemblies  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  (each  province  having  its  own  assem- 
bly,) are  thus  composed:  — 


<0 

© 

3 

o 

fc 

Equest. 

Order. 

Deputies 

ofTowns 

Dep.  of 
Country. 

[ Total  of 
Members 

Population 

in 

1828. 

Brandenburg  . . . 

0 

35 

22 

12 

69 

1,539.602 

Pomerania  .... 

0 

25 

16 

8 

49 

877.55S 

Silesia  ...... 

6 

36 

18 

14 

84 

2,396,551 

Prussia 

0 

45 

28 

22 

95 

2,008,361 

Saxony  ...... 

6 

29 

24 

13 

72 

1,409,382 

Rhenish  Province 

4 

25 

25 

25 

79 

2,202,322 

Westphalia  ... 

11 

20 

20 

20 

71 

1,228,544 

Posen  ....... 

0 

24 

16 

8 

48 

1,064,506 

27 

239 

179 J 122 

567 

12,726,823 
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* Inasmuch  as  the  first  two  classes,  constitu- 
ting the  aristocracy  of  the  chambers,  comprise 
266  votes,  and  the  last  twd,  constituting  their 
democraticat  branch,  posses  301  votes,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a trifling  preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  but  this  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  two  important  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  exclusive  right  of  presiding 
over  the  assemblies  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in 
its  committees,  and  over  the  commissions  which 
it  may  appoint,  is  vested  in  the  equestrian  or- 
der; and  in  the  second,  this  order  being  com- 
posed of  ground  landlords,  the  independence  of 
the  country-representatives  is,  in  almost  every 
instance,  not  only  merely  neutralized,  but  a 
perfect  dead  letter.  Adding,  therefore,  to  the 
266  votes,  the  122  from  those  representatives, 
we  have  a total  of  388,  which  exceeds  the 
majoriry  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  required  to 
pass  any  legislative  measure. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  remark  that  even  in 
those  provinces  where  the  towns  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  representatives,  that  num- 
ber, in  no  case,  exceeds  one-third  of  the  whole 
aggregate  of  votes;  so  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest is  certain  to  predominate  on  every  occa- 
sion, excepting  where  so  unnatural  a state  of 
things  shall  exist  as  a want  of  harmony  in  its 
three  constituent  parts.  These  assemblies  exer- 
cise a control  over,  and  immediately  participate 
in,  the  civil  affairs  of  their  respective  provinces. 
Property  is  the  exclusive  basis  of  representation. 
They  were  first  called  into  existence  by  the 
royal  rescript  of  1823,  which  gave  them  the 
power  of  advising  and  deliberating  in  all  legis- 
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Iative  matters,  having  reference  to  the  rights 
of  persons,  property,  ami  to  fiscal  arrangements. 
The  immediate  object  of  their  institution  is  uni- 
versally considered  to  he  the  preparation  of  minds 
and  habits  for  a national  legislature.  Such  a 
course,  indeed,  is  accordant  with  the  policy  of 
the  sovereign  to  whose  hands  the  sceptre  is 
committed;  for  it  ought  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  paved  the  way  for  these  very  assemblies 
themselves,  first,  by  restoring  personal  liberty 
under  the  rescript  of  October,  1807,  which  abo- 
lished hereditary  servitude ; next,  by  placing 
the  administration  of  all  communal  properties 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  districts  them- 
selves in  1808;  and,  in  the  last  place,  by  ex- 
tending the  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  in  1819 
to  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia in  Lusatia  and  Saxony,  and  to  the  other 
districts  where  it  still  remained  in  force. 

The  chief  officers  of  government  are,  a mi- 
nister of  foreign  affairs,  one  of  finance,  one  of 
public  instruction,  religious  and  medical  affairs, 
one  of  the  royal  house  and  of  court-affairs,  one 
of  the  interior,  for  trade  and  for  police,  two  mi- 
nisters of  justice,  one  of  war,  and  a post-mas- 
ter-general. There  is  a state-council,  composed 
of  fifty  three  members,  which  is  divided  into 
six  departments.  In  the  different  provinces,  there 
are  presidents  of  the  respective  governments. 

The  names  of  the  inferior  Prussian  officials 
will  be  found  in  the  following  Table,  which- 
shows  the  pay  of  all  the  functionaries: 
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A.  Ministkri.au  Function  a uiKs. 


Dollars  annually. 

Ministers  of  State  have  . . . 

12,000 

Privy  - -Councillors  with  the 

title  Excellency 

8,000 

Directors  

4,000 

to 

5,000 

Councillors 

2,000 

yy 

2,800 

Assessors 

• • • 

800 

Secretaries  l 

1,000 

yy 

1,500 

Directors  of  the  Board  of  Fi- 

nancial  Control 

1,800 

yy 

2,000 

Members  of  that  Board  . . . 

600 

yy 

1,600 

Masters  of  the  Records  . . . 

1,200 

yy 

1,500 

Registrars 

600 

yy 

1,200 

Journalists  . „• 

800 

yy 

1,400 

Directory  of  the  Chancery  of 

Clerks  

1,200 

yy 

1,400 

Clerks  

400 

yy 

800 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Cash  . . . 

1,500 

yj 

2,000 

Cashier 

1,000 

yy 

1,600 

Comptroller  of  the  Cash  . . . 

800 

yy 

1,200 

Book-keeper 

600 

yy 

1,000 

Clerks  of  the  Cash,  and  their 

assistants 

300 

yy 

500 

Servants  of  the  same  depart- 

rnent 

300 

yy 

400 

Servants  of  the  Chancery  . . 

200 

yy 

350 

Masters  of  Messengers  (of 

whom  some  still  eJcist3  . . 

• • • 

yy 

500 

Porters  

• v ♦ • 

yy 

400 
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B.  Phovinciai.  FinctioNahiks. 


Dollars 

annually. 

The  High  President  of  a Province  has 

6,000 

Local- President 

2,500 

to 

3,500 

Directors 

1,600 

77 

2,000 

Councillors 

800 

77 

1,600 

Assessors 

500 

77 

600 

_ , . t first  class  . . . 

1,000 

Secretaries  1 . .... 

/ second  ditto  . . . 

400 

97 

600 

Registrars 

400 

77 

1,000 

Members  of  the  Financial  Board 

of  Control 

400 

77 

1,200 

Chief  of  the  Clerks 

800 

Clerks  

200 

77 

600 

Messengers 

100 

77 

150 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Cash  . . . 

1,500 

Comptrollers 

400 

77 

600 

Cashier 

COO 

77 

800 

Book-keeper  

400 

77 

700 

Clerk  of  the  Cash 

200 

77 

300 

President  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Justice 

4,000 

Councillors  of  the  same.  . . . 

1,000 

1,800 

Assessors  of  the  same  . . . . 

500 

77 

800 

Secretaries  of  the  same.  . . . 

600 

77 

1,000 

Registrars  of  the  same  .... 

400 

77 

800 

Clerks  of  Salaries  and  Depo- 

sits  of  the  same  .*.... 

400 

77 

1,000 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 

trol  of  the  same 

600 

1,000 

Clerks  of  the  same 

250 

77 

600 

llnder-Sheriffs  (Land-Rathe ) . 

600 

77 

800 
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In  the  selection  and  recompense  of  its  servants, 
the  Prussian  government  is  particularly  prudent. 
As  before  stated,  a university  education  is  ne- 
cessary for  all  candidates  > 'or  the  higher  posts; 
rank  is  not  at  all  preferred ; the  salaries  are 
moderate.;  and  instead  of  giving  pensions  to  su- 
perannuated officials,  it  obliges  the  successor  to 
pay  out  of  his  salary  a fixed  portion  to  the 
former  incumbent  during  his  lifetime. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  questions,  or 
substance  of  questions,  which  must  be  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministry,  before  any 
individual  can  be  received  into  the  Prussian  service. 

I.  Description  of  the  individual.  — 1.  Name. 
2.  Office,  or  employment.  3 Place  of  abode. 

. II.  Particulars  of  birth,  Sfc.  — 1.  The  day 
of  his  birth.  2.  Where  born.  3.  Condition  of 
his  parents.  4.  Mother-tongue. 

III.  Education.  — 1.  What  school  was  he  edu- 
cated at  ? 2.  Has  he  been  educated  anywhere 

besides  at  school  ? 3.  To  what  trade  or  profes- 
sion w'as  he  originally  brought  up?  4.  His  oc- 
cupations previously  to  entering  the  civil  or  mi- 
litary service. 

I V.  Former  Public  Service,  Military  or  Civil.  — 

1.  Has  he  completed  his  military  duties,  and  if 
not , why  ? 2.  In  what  branch  of  military  ser- 

vice has  he  been  engaged?  3.  His  previous 
civil  occupation , with  the  date  of  his  entering 
on,  and  quitting  it.  4.  In  what  civil  service 
has  he  been  hitherto  actually  employed  ? 4.  His 
oath  on  first  entering  the  public  service.  6. 
Where  is  the  attestation  ? 7.  What  is  its  date  ? 
8.  Does  he  possess  orders,  badges,  or  other 
distinctions  ? 
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V.  Particulars  respecting  his  present  Service 
and  Condition.  — 1.  is  he  active?  2.  Does  he 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  own  office?  3.  Bv 
what  title  has  his  appointment  been  obtained  ? 
4.  Is  he  employed  permanently,  provisionally,  on 
trial,  or  does  he  hold  a commission?  5 Salarv 
and  emoluments,  and  from  what  funds?  6.  Does 
he  from  private  business  derive  any  additional 
income?  and  if  so,  to  what  amount?  7.  What 
is  lus  rank  in  the  Landwehr,  if  he  is  still  in  it  ? 

VI.  Particulars  respecting  Property.  — \ 

Does  he  derive  his  income  from  his  own  re- 
sources, or  from  those  of  a member  of  his  fa- 
mily? Does  he  receive  private  assitance?  2. 
Has  he  landed  property,  and  what?  3 How 
much  security  can  he  provide  for  his  office?  4 
How  much  security  is  he  himself  capable  of 
providing?  By  his  own  means?  By  guarantee? 

5.  How  much  of  the  security  has  he  been  ex- 
cused-from  paying  ? 6.  Has  he  debts,  and  how 
many  specifically  ? 7.  Does  he  contribute  to  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  widows,  and  if  so,  to 
what  amount  ? 

\ II.  Particulars  respecting  Family.  — 1.  js 
he  married,  single,  a widower,  or  divorced? 

2.  His  wife’s  father.  2.  Number  of  his  children : 
a.  provided  for;  b.  unprovided  for,  under  nine 
years  of  age;  c.  adopted,  or  step -children.  4. 
Relations  besides  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
maintains  or  assists.  5.  To  what  tradespeople 
is  he  related  to  the  third  degree? 

MU.  Mode  of  Life.  — 1.  Have  he  or  his  wife 
'»»"  «aM«n,  and  what  am 

he  oarti  .f  recreat,ons  amusements  is 

tial  to  ? 3.  How  much  rent  does  he  pay  ? 
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for  how  many  rooms,  with  stoves  in  them?  4. 
Number  of  servants,  ami  amount  of  their  Wages. 
5.  Ifow  many  horses  does  he  keep? 

IX.  Physical  Constitution.  — 1.  General  state 
of  health.  2.  Habitual  complaints.  3.  Incon- 
venient wounds.  4.  Bodily  strength,  and  patience 
in  enduring  fatigue.  5.  Quikness  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

X.  Character.  — 1.  Is  he  honest,  honourable 
persevering  , economical , discreet,  courageous, 
disinterested,  veracious,  regular,  polite,  tem- 
perate, diligent,  sociable,  friendly,  obedient ; or 
prone  to  debauchery,  chicanery,  or  frivolous  in- 
trigue? is  he  passionate,  or  timid  and  reti- 
ring? is  he  inclined  to  gambling,  dissipation, 
and  turmoil?  is  he  inconsiderate,  vindictive,  or 
servile  ? 

XI.  Knowledge  of  the  World.  — 1.  Is  he 
courteous  to  the  tax- paying  community?  2. 
Does  he  know  how  to  keep  on  a friendly  foot- 
ing with  other  departments  ? 3.  Does  he  know 
how  to  make  his  inferiors  perform  their  duties 
cheerfully? 

XII.  Abilities,  — 1.  Natural  abilities  and  dis- 
cernment. 2.  Quick  perception.  3.  Quick  decision 
4.  Calm  execution.  5.  Good  memory. 

XIII.  Accomplishments.  — 1.  What  foreign 

languages  does  he  speak?  2.  How  does  he 
speak  German  ? 3.  Does  he  write  German  or- 
thographically , and  grammatically  ? 4.  Is  his 

hand-writing  good  and  legible?  5.  What  ac- 
counts is  he  conversant  with?  6.  Has  he  stu- 
died mathematics?  7.  Does  he  understand  che- 
mistry ? 8.  Wliat  other  sciences  is  he  conver- 
sant with  ? 9.  Can  he  draw  ? ride  ? does  be 

15 
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understand  how  to  use  fire-arms  ? 10.  Does  he 
possess  a good  exterior,  and  are  his  ad r ess  and 
manners  prepossessing  ? 

XIV.  Results  of  his  Official  Management.  — 

1.  Have  the  receipts  under  his  management  ge- 
nerally increased  or  diminished  ? 2.  Has  he  been 
commended  during  the  past  year?  3.  Has  he 
been  reprimanded  ? 4.  Has  he  been  punished  ? 

and  if  so,  for  what? 

XV.  Recommendations.  — Does  he  deserve  un- 
conditional employment  or  promotion  ? 2.  For 

what  offices  is  he  qualified,  and  for  what  in 
particular?  3.  Is  a removal  expedient?  4.  Has 
he  received  any  promises  as  to  a change  in  the 
days  of  his  official  duties  ? 5.  Is  it  advisable 

to  pension  him?  6.  What  reasonable  and  pro- 
per wishes  has  he? 

The  grand  offficers  of  court  are,  a grand 
chamberlain,  a grand  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
a grand  marshal  and  intendant  of  the  royal  gar- 
dens, a grand  equerry,  a general  intendant  of 
museums  and  exhibitions,  a grand  huntsman,  a 
general  intendant  of  the  theatres,  a grand  cup- 
bearer, a captain  of  the  palace,  a chief  hunts- 
man of  the  court,  and  a marshal  of  the  court. 

The  Prussian  government,  with  the  best  mo- 
tives, has  distributed  the  common  lands  of  many 
villages;  up  to  the  year  1819,  it  had  distribu- 
ted the  common  lands  of  1328,  and  had  thus 
created  12,058  new  proprietors.  There  is  an 
evil,  which  is,  however,  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease; this  is,  the  extent  of  mortgages  and  debts 
among  the  proprietors  of  lands  and  houses; 
whose  enterprise  and  industry  are  thus  heavely 
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shackled.  In  1827,  the  Prussian  tribunals  are 
said  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  no  less  than 
17,547  processes  of  Foreclosure*. 

It  is  even  said,  that  in  West  Prussia,  out  of 
262  large  properties,  only  67  are  free  from 
debts,  and  that  71  are  sequestrated.  The  great 
subdivision  of  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  res- 
trictions as  to  the  practice  of  trades,  and  as  to 
the  right  of  settlement  in  a place,  have  indu- 
ced a disproportion  between  the  population  and 
the  resources  of  industry. 

In  the  year  1833,  9341  children  were  born 
in  the  city  of  Berlin,  4738  boys,  and  4603  girls. 
There  were  7940  deaths.  Of  illegitimate  births, 
there  were  736  male,  and  755  female,  of 
whom,  however,  733  died  shortly  after  their 
birth.  There  were  103  twin-births,  and  2032 
marriages.  376  persons  died  between  70  and 
80,  396  between  80  and  90,  and  21  above  90. 
The  deaths  were  .most  frequent  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.  In  the  Charite  Hos- 
pital, Dec.  31st,  1832,  there  were  728  patients, 
and  5969  more  were  admitted  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year,  altogether  6697;  of  these, 
4903  were  dismissed  cured,  and  116  as  incu- 
rable, 7 ran  away,  and  916  died;  altogether, 
5962.  Consequently,  Dec.  31,  1833,  705  per- 
sons remained  under  treatment,  viz.  351  men, 
338  women,  and  16  children.  In  1833,  62,412 
strangers  entered,  and  61,210  left  Berlin;  of 
the  former,  6012,  of  the  latter  5094,  were  fo- 
reigners. To  the  Stadt  Voigtei  prison  were 
brought,  on  the  whole,  9900  persons,  viz.  7470 
males,  and  2430  females;  1373  were  committed 

* Subhastations-Pracesse. 
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ami  sent  to  the  respective  criminal  courts*'. 
There  were  3048  thefts,  the  perpetrators  of 
only  1008  of  which  were  detected.  There  were 
84  fires  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  of 
which  6 were  considerable.  The  number  of  sui- 
cides was  7 more  than  the  average,  viz.,  63,  of 
which  11  were  committed  by  women.  94  per- 
sons were  killed  by  accidents  of  various  kinds. 
10,130  wispels  (a  wispel  is  four  bushels)  of 
wheat,  3910  of  rye,  5990  of  barley,  8955  of 
oats,  entered  the  town  by  land;  11,332  of  wheat, 
11,611  of  rye,  2324  of  barley,  and  9157  of 
oats,  by  water. 

In  1836,  Berlin  contained  272,000  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  were  263  medical  men,  266 
bakers,  81  bankers,  152  barbers,  122  brandy- 
distillers,  37  brewers,  and  51  coffee-house  kee- 
pers, 110  confectioners,  56  midwives,  more  than 
600  painters  of  different  descriptions,  500  gro- 
cers aterialiste.n~),  150  professors,  57  large 
milliners,  68  restaurateurs,  2145  tailors,  1950 
shoemakers,  124  innkeepers,  and  113  tobacco- 
nists. There  were  24  burial-places , 32  printing-of- 


* Robberies  and  crimes  of  all  aorta  are  greatly  on 
the  increase  in  Berlin,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  latest 
accounts  published  by  the  German  papers.  According 
to  the  official  accounts,  above  10,600  persona  were 
arreated  in  the  courae  of  the  year  1836,  and  2870  rob- 
beriea  are  reported  during  the  aaine  period;  but  the 
Journals  add,  that  it  is  well  known,  that  the  catalo- 
gue of  robberies  does  not  comprise  one  half  of  those 
which  have  been  really  committed.  In  Berlin,  as  well 
as  in  London  and  Paris,  the  increase  of  youthful  of- 
fenders, and  the  number  of  vagabond  boys  wandering 
about  the  streets,  studying  mischief,  and  supporting 
themselves  by  precarious  and  often  criminal  means, 
has  excited  the  attention  of  the  government. 
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fires,  84  hotels,  4 prisons,  78  inns ; 40  churches, 
39  shops  for  objects  of  art,  40  licensed  pawn- 
brokers, 206  schools,  and  53  periodicals. 

According  to  Timers,  a peasant  with  a small 
family,  in  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  requires 
for  his  support,  102  Prussian  dollars  annually. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  state  of  the 
savings-banks  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  may 
not  be  without  its  interest,  as  connected  with 
the  statistics  of  that  country: 
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Prussia  Proper 

4 

67,476 

43,552 

744,277 

Silesia 

22 

207,511 

134,044 

451,221 

Pomerania 

8 

196,871 

154,326 

952,157 

Brandenburg  . , . 

8 

448,608 

401,105 

1,849,109 

Prussian  Saxony  . 

13 

258,574 

171  >44 

907.757 

Westphalia  .... 

8 

85,557 

75,035 

Rhenish  Provinces 

17 

98,585 

61,804 

gfjTftTtl 

Total  . . . 

80 

1,363,182 

1,040,609 

4,489,764H 

From  a recent  official  return  of  the  valued 
rent  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  rental  is  moderate  in  proportion  to  that 
of  some  other  cities  of  Europe,  which  are  more 
frequented  by  travellers  and  absentees.  Out  of 
all  the  lodgings  of  the  city,  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  pay  less  than  30,  £nd  rather  more 
than  one-half  pay  from  30  to  50,  dollars  of 
annual  rent.  There  are  not  quite  500  lodgings 
which  pay  from  500  to  1000  dollars  of  annual 
rent,  and  not  40  which  pay  1000  dollars  annu- 
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ally.  There  are  not  20  houses  in  Berlin  which 
pay  so  much  as  from  1200  to  1500  dollars  for 
annual  rent,  or  which,  in  English  money  are 
rented  at  from  180/.  to  225/.  yearly.  The  en- 
tire rent  of  all  the  41,037  lodgings  of  Berlin 
amounted,  in  1824,  only  to  3,657,690  dollars 
(about  600,000/.)*. 

Out  of  49,935  families  inhabiting  Berlin  in  a 
recent  year,  12,087  were  unable  to  pay  the 
communal  taxes.  From  1822  to  1826,  the  num- 
ber of  mendicants  doubled  itself,  and  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  relief,  rose  from  2990 
to  3475**. 

In  1834,  there  were  26,548  births  in  the  go- 
vernment-district of  Potsdam,  of  which  13,781 
were  male,  and  12,767  female;  of  these  2163 
were  illegitimate,  and  1161  premature  and  still- 
bom.  Amongst  them,  there  were  348  twin  births, 
and  three  of  three  children ; consequently,  one 
child  in  12  was  illegitimate,  one  in  222  still- 
born, and  there  was  one  twin-bom  in  76.  20,619 
persons  died,  10,872  males  and  9,747  females. 
5080  died  at  less  than  a year  old,  that  is,  the 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  bom;  52 
died  at  more  than  90,  viz.,  24  men  and  28  wo- 
men. 2543  died  of  old  age,  4660  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  7885  of  internal  chronic  diseases, 
1684  of  sudden  attacks,  367  of  external  disea- 
ses, 239  during  delivery'  and  in  childbed;  Cone 
of  every  111  children,  therefore,  cost  the  mo- 
ther her  life;)  554  died  of  the  small-pox,  362 
by  accidents,  and  130  by  suicide. 

’ ■ • *'  •.  »•••  * 

I l ftl'ti'i  . I . < -j 

* Strang,  j.  270,  271.  Sch6n,  Op.  Cit.  169. 
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The  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population 
in  Prussia  has  been  rated  , perhaps  incorrectly, 
as  one  in  666*  |2. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  Silesia 
was  estimated,  a few  years  ago  by  Schon,  at 
2000,  at  which  time  there  existed  in  that  pro- 
vince of  Prussia  only  two  institutions  for  their 
relief. 

In  1830  and  1831,  there  were  109  gymna- 
siums and  colleges  in  Prussia,  at  which  were 
instructed  23,767  pupils.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  seven  universities  of  the  monarchy, 
was,  during  the  winter  of  1829  — 30,  6160, 
of  whom  1211  were  strangers.  In  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  alone  were  127  professors,  of 
whom  49  were  ordinary  and  42  extraordinary  ; 
29  were  private  teachers,  and  7 professors  of 
the  arts.  At  the  University  of  Berlin  were  1816 
pupils , of  whom. 

585  studied  Theology, 

674  ,,  Law, 

302  „ Medicine,  and 

255  „ Philosophy. 


At  the  same  time  there  were  at  Bonn  937 


students,  of  whom 

6 were  studying 
156 
250 
145 
117  • 

In  the  elementary 
dominions  in  1831,  the 


Catholic  divinity 
Protestant  divinity, 

Law, 

Medicine, 

Philosophy. 

schools  of  the  Prussian 
proportion  of  scholars  to 
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every  1000  inhabitants  was  117,  or  about  one 
in  seven*  (lie  aggregate  of  scholars  being  1,937 ,934 
(987,47 5 boys,  and  950,459  girls).  Tlie  num- 
ber of  teachers  of. all  denominations,  male  aud 
female,  was  24,919,  and  the  number  of  schools, 
21,889. 

The  middle  schools  (MiUehchulen)  existing  in 
the  Prussian  states,  in  the  same  year,  amoun- 
ted to  823,  via,,  481  for  boys  and  342  for  girls, 
besides  the  gymnasiums  and  other  superior  schools, 
140  in  number.  In  the  middle  schools  for  boys, 
there  were  1532  teachers;  and  in  the  middle 
schools  fur  girls,  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  were 
1.278.  In  the  gymnasiums  and  other  superior 
schools , the  numbers  of  head  and  assistant 
teachers  were,  respectively,  1124  and  369.  The 
number  of  male  pupils  frequenting  the  middle 
schools  was  56,789,  and  of  female  pupils  46,593, 
making  a total  of  103,477 ; while  the  number 
of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  gynina- 
siums,  amounted  to  26,041. 

The  proportion  of  dieorces  iu  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  is  so  many  as  one  in  37  marriages.  * 
The  amount  is  so  large  as  to  be  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Unfortunately  the  review  from  which  I 
quote,  it  is  a mixed  digest  of  three  German  sta- 
tistical works,  and  it  does  not  state  from  which 
of  the  three  this  painful  result  is  obtained.  The 
reader  will  do  well  lo  compare  it  with  an  equally 
extraordinary  calculation  relative  to  the  divorces 
of  Saxony,  given  under  that  head. 


^Bulletin  Universe!  j Section  Geographique , torn.  v.4 
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The  following  statement  is  connected  with 
the  moral  statistics  of  Berlin;  anti  we  present 
it  with  some  accessory  details.  There  exist  at 
present  in  the  city  of  Berlin, 

2 Houses  of  ill  fame  of  the  first  class, 

>,  >,  „ second  class, 

” » » >?.  » third,  or  lowest  class. 

31  Houses. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  inhabiting  these 
houses  is  275;  there  are  also  26  who  have 
private  lodgings ; so  that  he  whole  amount  of 
those  whose  names  were  inscribed  at  the  police- 
office  in  1837,  as  prostitutes,  was  301. 

To  compare  this  number  with  Paris,  we  shall 
state,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1834, 
there  were  3816  females' registered  by  the  po- 
lice of  Paris;  of  these  63  were  declared  by  the 
medical  inspectors  to  be  labouring  under  syphi- 
lis, which  is  a proportion  of  about  one  in  60; 
a more  satisfactory  resultt  han  had  been  obtain- 
ed at  any  previous  period.  In  1800,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  thus  affected  had  been  so  high 
as  one  in  9;  in  1812,  one  in  24;  and  1816, 
one  in  26.  The  monthly  average  of  the  whole 
year,  1834,  was  about  one  in  43.  As  to  the 
origin  or  birth-place  of  these  registered  women 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  (in  which  Paris  is 
situated, J furnished  about  a fourth  part:  pext 
In  frectueney  occur  the  departments  most  near  (o 
Paris,  and  several  manufacturing  districts.  Among 
the  foreigners,  Belgium  supplied  the  largest 
amount,  61;  next  Prussia,  16;  then  Switzerland, 
13;  Holland  10,  the  United  States  7,  England 
5?  Irland  3:  five  were  from  Italy,  one  from 
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Austria,  and  one  from  Russia.  The  natives  of 
several  other  countries  are  enumerated.  * 

In  Prussia,  the  following  regulations  have 
been  established  respecting  prostitutes  and  hou- 
ses of  ill  fame:  — All  prostitutes  must  take 
up  their  abode  in  houses  which  are  licensed  by 
the  police.  These  are  not  tolerated  except  in 
large  and  populous  towns,  and  there  only  in 
unfrequented  and  obscure  streets.  They  are  un- 
der the  strict  superintendance  of  the  police,  and 
are  regularly  visited  by  a medical  man.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  them. 
No  person  can  be  received  an  inmate  of  them 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  police ; and  the 
infraction  of  this  regulation  is  severely  punish- 
ed. Girls  o'f  tender  age  are  not  allowed  , un- 
der any  pretext,  to  enter  such  houses.  As  soon 
as  a prostitute  is  pregnant,  the  circumstance 
must  be  communicated  to  the  police,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  take  measures  to  prevent 
infanticide.  During  her  pregnancy,  the  woman 
who  keeps  such  houses,  is  bound  to  take  care 
of  her,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  is  weaned,  it 
is  separated  from  its  mother. 

The  keeper  of  the  house  is  not  allowed  to 
lodge  any  females  except  prostitutes  in  his  hou- 
se; and  the  latter  are  forbidden,  either  in  the 
streets  or  at  their  windows , to  speak  to  the 
passersbj*,  or  otherwise  to  excite  attention.  No 
visitor  is  allowed  to  remain  later  than  mid- 
night , and  after  that  hour  no  person  is  admit 
ted.  The  house- keeper  is  forbidden  to  admit 
any  woman,  except  his  regular  lodgers,  into 
his  house,  even  for  the  shortest  space  of- time. 

* Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Police,  par  Elouin  , Tre- 
huchet  el  Labat.  (Article:  Mams'). 
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Respecting  syphilis,  the  following  are  the  me- 
dical police  regulations.  When  a prostitute  is 
infected,  the  keeper  of  the  house  must  instantly 
announce  the  fact  to  the  police,  ami  must  fol- 
low its  directions  for  the  cure  of  the  patient 
The  concealment  of  the  infection,  either  by  the 
patient  or  by  the  house- keeper , is  severely 
punished.  The  inmates  who  refuse  to  submit  to 
or  who  seek  to  evade,  the  regular  examination 
of  their  surgeon , or  the  superintendance  of  the 
police,  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  whence  they  are  re- 
moved to  workhouses,  where  they  remain  until 
they  are  capable  of  gaining  a respectable  live- 
lihood. 

Persons,  not  residing.  In  such  houses,  who- 
know  that  they  are  infected  with  syphilis,  and 
who,  nevertheless,  do  not  refrain,  are  liable  to 
he  punished.  Every  keeper  of  such  houses  is 
furnished  With  a written  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  sypliHis,  with  which  also,  he  is  bound 
to  make  his  lodgers  acquainted.  When  a visi- 
tor is  infected  by  an  inmate,  the  housekeeper  is 
bound  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  medical  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand , if  the  inmate  can 
prove  that  any  particular  person  has  been  the 
source  of  the  evil,  that  person  has  to  pay  for 
her  cure,  and  a fine  of  fifty  dollars  besides. 

The  medical  men  throughout  the  country  are 
particularly  enjoined  , wliei)  a case  of  syphilis 
occurs,  to  try  to  discover  its  origin,  in  order 
that  persons  of  a debauched  character,  who  are 
continually  propagating  the  contagion,  may  he 
cured  and  punished.  The  police  is  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  every  case  of  syphilis,  occurring 
in  private  families. 
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Servants  wtio  seduce  tlie  daughters  or  other 
relations  of  their  employers,  to  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  disparity  of  rank,  they  cannot  be  mar- 
ried, are  to  be  punished  by,  from  one  to  three 
year’s  imprisonment  in  a house  of  correction. 
Even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  disparity  of 
rank , a confinement  of  from  six  month’s  to  a 
year  may  be  inflicted.  A parent  and  child  of 
opposite  sexes  are  forbidden  to  sleep  together, 
if  the  latter  be  more  than  ten  years  of  age; 
and  children  of  different  sexes,  and  of  more 
than  ten  years  old , are  not  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed.  * 

The  proportion  of  violent  deaths  in  Prussia  is 
very  nearly  one  in  40  among  the  male  deaths, 
but  among  the  women  only  one  m 127.  Small- 
pox caused  one  death  in  122  deaths,  during  ait 
average  of  fifteen  years.  During  six  years  one 
death  in  500  persons  took  place  from  sudden 
fits.  The  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera  were  very 
numerous  in  Prussia,  — so  many  as  32,6-17  took 
place  in  183t,  white,  m the  same  year,  60,000 
died  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Females  do 
not  appear  to  marry  ,-  usually , much  before  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  About  one-sixth  of  all  the 
female  deaths,  between  the  fourteenth  and  forty- 
fifth  year,  take  place  in  childbed.  From  1829 
to  1831,  there  was,  on  an  average,  one  born 
to  26  living,  and  one  death  in  somewhat  more 
than  31.  * 

* Nieotai,  Grundriss  dcr  Sanitftts-Polizei,  mil  beson— 
dcrer  liezieliting  auf  den  Preussischen  Slant.  Berlin,  1835. 

* From  the  valuable  "Statistical  View  of  Births  and 
Heaths  in  the  Prussian  States,”  compiled  by  Hoffman, 
l irector  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Berlin,  and  trans- 
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Statistics  ok  Cbi.uk  in  tiib  skvkn  Pbovincks 
ok  Old)  Prussia  fob  thk  Ykab  1819. 

Crimea  against  persons.  Crimes  against  Property. 

Proportion  Proportion 

PrO\ifiCC9.  mats  to  one  “fOMIlCCi.  tants  to  one 

Criminal.  Crimiual. 

1.  Pomerania  . . 22 18  1.  Pomerania  . . 1042 

2.  Silesia  ....  1636  2.  Silesia  ....  810 

3.  Westphalia  .1314  3.  Posen  ....  504 

4.  Brandenburg . 1157  4.  Brandenburg.  485 

5.  Saxony.  . . . 1130  5.  Saxony.  . . . ,471 

6.  Prussia  . . . 1044  6.  Prussia.  . . . 404 

7.  Posen  ....  743  7.  Westphalia  . 182 

Foa  1822. 

1.  Pomerania  . . 2634  1.  Pomerania  . . 1170 

2.  Saxony.  . . . 2574  2:  Posen  ....  768 

2.  Prandenbtirg  . 2134  3.  Silesia  ....  710 

4.  Silesia  ....  1777  4.  Saxony  ....  617 

5.  Posen  ....  1495  5.  Brandenburg  . 534 

6.  Westphalia  . 1479  6.  Prussia.  . . . 458 

7.  Prussia  ...  1242  7.  Westphalia  . 440 


Foit  1825. 

1.  Pomerania  . . 2749  1.  Pomerania  . . 1427 

2.  Silesia  ....  1795  2.  Silesia  . . . . 864 

3.  Brandenburg  . 1727  3.  Westphalia  . 822 

4.  Saxony  ....  1648  4.  Posen  ....  772 

5.  Westphalia  . 1449  5.  Prussia.  . . . 658 

6.  Prussia.  . . . 1433  6.  Brandenburg.  612 

7.  Posen  ....  1310  7.  Saxony.  . . . 634 


fated  by  Mr.  Peverell  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  Sta- 
tistital  Society  of  London,”  vol.  i.,  part  i.,  p,  121.  A 
still  more  recent  official  document  respecting  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  during 
the  year  1836,  has  appeared  in  the  “Statistical  Jour- 
nal” for  November,  1837. 
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Iii  the  year  1833,  there  were,  on  an  average 
daily,  810  prisoners  in  the  house  of  correction 
at  Spandau  , and  54(1  in  that  at  Brandenburg. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  1419  in 
both  , of  whom  33  were  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment for  life,  .and  375  for  more  than  10 
years;  695,  almost  the  half,  were  recommittals; 
of  these,  499  are  from  Berlin;  and  there  are 
15  who  have  suffered  punishment  in  the  house 
of  correction  from  six  to  nine  times. 

An  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  state  of 
education  among  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  out  of  100  prisoners,  only  11  can  neither 
read,  write,  nor  calculate;  16  can  only  read 
and  write,  and  37  can  only  read. 

During  1835,  10,334  persons  were  arrested 
at  Berlin,  without  reckoning  military  or  foreig- 
ners. The  population  is  about  250,000,  so  that 
one  in  25  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  du- 
ring that  year , passed  a greater  or  less  time 
in  prison.  Only  2962  women  were  in  confine- 
ment, hut  among  them  were  some  for  the  hea- 
viest crimes,  and  two  were  sentenced  to  death 
for  murder. 

The  smallest  numbers  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cies  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  the  least  in- 
structed and  entirely  agricultural  provinces  of 
Pomerania  and  Posen ; and  the  largest  numbers 
in  the  best  instructed,  and  also  most  industrious 
and  maiiufucturiiig  provinces,  those  of  Prussian 
Saxony  and  the  Rhenish  countries,  whose  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  districts  surpass  even 
the  metropolis  of  Prussia  in  this  class  of  trans- 
gressors. Since  the  year  1820,  to  the  honour 
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•of  this  country,  twenty-eight  institutions  for  ju- 
venile delinquents,  or  neglected  children  (none 
of  them  lafger  than  for  sixty  boys  or  girls), 
has  been  established , and  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Mi- 
nister for  Public  Instruction.  Under  this  excel- 
lent system  the  indictments  against  children  of 
an  age  capable  of  having  thorougly  participated 
in  their  benefits  has  decreased ; while  the  in- 
dictments against  children  under  that  age  has 
increased.**  These  schools  furnish  religious  and 
moral  instruction;  and  accomplish  the  education 
of  the  heart,  — while  in  most  common  shools 
the  attainment  of  writing  and  reading,  and  the 
like,  are  the  points  chiefly  attended  to.  This  is 
the  true  reason  why  so  many  prisoners  are 
found  in  all  countries  who  can  read  and  write, 
who,  in  short,  are  comparatively  what  is  cal- 
led educated:  their  education  has  only  supplied 
them  with  accomplishments , but  not  with  prin- 
ciples of  good  conduct.  Unless  religious  instruc- 
tion goes  hand  in  hand  with  literary  education, 
we  only  place  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  a 
powerful  instrument  of  mischief  to  himseff  and 
to  the  community.  John  Falk,  who  founded  in 
1813  a House  of  Reform  for  juvenile  offenders 
at  Weimar,  thus  expressed  himself  in  his  peti- 
tion to  the  Chambers  of  the  Grand  Duchy:  “The 
acquirements  mechanically  imparted  to  rogues 
can  serve  only  as  so  many  master-keys  put  into 
their  hands  to  break  into  the  sanctuary  of  hu- 
manity. “ ' 

# See  “Remarks  on  the  Relation  between  Education 
aud  Crime,"  by  Francis  Lieber,  and  Dr.  Julius,  ([Phi- 
ladelphia, 1«5,)  p.  163. 
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All  official  report,  lately  published , • of  tlur 
high-court  of  justice  at  Magdeburg , shows  the 
iiuporlaceii  of  the  “tribunal  of  conuitoii  arbitra- 
tion” recently  established  in  Prussia.  Of  532 
causes  brought  before  that  tribunal,  from  May 
1,  1834,  to  Januar  1,  1836,  432  were  settled 
by  amicable  arrangement.  But  this  tribunal  pos- 
sesses a still  greater  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
personal  offences  of  little  importance  which  are 
often  both  inconvenient  and  ridiculous,  when 
brought  before  higher  tribunals,  are,  in  this 
manner,  satisfactorily  arranged.  Another  official 
report  states,  that  out  of  6366  causes  thus 
submitted,  4852  were  thus  settled,  and  only 
695  sent  to  higher  courts. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  127,564  civil  ac- 
tions in  Prussia,  during  the  year  1826  alone, 
which  afforded  a proportion  of  one  suit  at  law 
to  eighty  inhabitants.  .In  the  year  1830,  the 
criminal  actions  brought  before  the  tribunals  of 
Prussia,  amounted  to  112,275,  out  of  .which 
number  71,000  were  cases  of  police.  In  those 
provinces  of  Prussia  in  which  a strict  line  of 
separation  exist  between  civil  and  criminal  cau- 
ses, the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  far  more 
speedy;  thus,  in  1830,  in  the  Rhenish  provin- 
ces in  which  such  a demarcation  prevails,  tlie- 
courts  dispatched  seven-eighths  of  (he  civil  cau- 
ses, seven-eighths  of  the  correctional  processes, 
anil  all  the  criminal  causes  ; while  in  the  Eas- 
tern provinces,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  ju- 
dicial bodies  combine  all  causes  in  the  same 
court,  only  nine- tenths  of  the  civil  processes, 
and  two -thirds  of  the  criminal  causes,  were 
decided.  ° 

* Sec  Schon,  Op.  Cit.  " 1 '• 
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Tlu;  policy  of  maintaining  so  largo  an  army, 
and  of  enforcing  a military  education  oil  all  Iter 
subjects,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  which 
Prussia  at  this  moment  presents  to  the  observer, 
and  is  a difficult  problem,  not  capable  of  being 
summarily  discussed.  Under  a king,  however, 
of  extreme  moderation  in  expenditure , and  un- 
der a most  prudent  succession  of  ministers,  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  this  condition  are 
for  a time  kept  under. 

Unfortunately,  in  proportion  as  this  excessive 
military  system  has  developed  itself,  the  number 
of  individuals  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
try has  declined.  Thus,  in  Silesia,  on  compa- 
ring the  number  of  artisans  of  the  year  1831, 
with  those  winch  had  existed  in  1828,  it  w'as 
found  that, 

The  Bakers  had  diminished  in  number  257 


„ Butchers 212 

„ Shoemakers 153 

„ Tailors  507 

,,  Carpenters 87 

„ Masons 82 

„ Weavers 1259 

„ Small  Shopkeepers  . . . . 215  * 


Since  the  peace,  Prussia  has  connected  her- 
self more  closely  with  Russia  than  with  any 
other  state.  Her  ncwr  commercial  system  is  an 
experiment,  the  results  of  which  are  not  as  yet 
fully  decided ; nor  are  political  inquirers  agreed 
either  as  to  the  precise  motives  which  induced 
its  formation , or  as  to  the  probable  * influence 

* See  Schon  , Op.  cit.,  p.  243. 
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which  it  will  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the  va- 
rious German  states  and  of  their  neighbours. 
So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  nume- 
rous branches  of  manufacture  which  the  Prus- 
sian government  has  either  much  encouraged  or 
wholy  called  into  life,  have  received  a consi- 
derable and  lasting  impulse  by  the  abolition  of 
international  lines  of  customs  throughout  a great 
portion  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

THK  ROYAL  FAMII.Y.  STATISTICS  OK  THU  FOHMKII 
DIVISION  IN  CIRCLES -RECENT  DIVISION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES  OP  OLD ; PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  RELIGION  ? 
MONASTERIES.  UNIVERSITIES  AND  SCHOOLS.  BUDGET  ; 
ARMY.  KOHM  OF  GOVERNMENT  J OFFICERS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  AND  OF  THE  CROWN.  STATISTICS  OF 
THK  POPULATION.  PRODUCE.  CULTIVATION.  MA- 
NUFACTURES. MILITARY  CONSCRIPTION.  VACCI- 
NATION. STATISTICS  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
AT  MUNICH  FOR  NINETEEN  YEARS.  NUMBER  OF 
ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN.  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  royal  family  of  Bavaria  are  of.  tlie  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  present  king  is  Lewis  I., 
born  August  25,  1786,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Maximilian  I.,  October  13,  1825,  and  who 
married,  October  12,  1810,  Theresa  (C.  F.  A.), 
princess  of  Saxe  - Altenburg , by  whom  he  lias 
eight  children ; viz. , Maximilian , the  crown- 
prince,  born  in  1811  j Otho,  king  of  Greece, 
born  1815,  married  to  Amalia,  princess  of 
Oldenburg;  Luitpold , and  Adalbert;  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  one,.  Matilda,  born  1813, 
is  married  to  Lewis , eldest  son  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Hesse -Darmstadt.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  king  are:  1°  Augusta,  born  1788, 
now  duchess  dowager  of  Leuchtenberg  and  prin- 
cess of  Eichstadt,  who  has  two  sons  and  four 
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daughters;  viz.,  the  duke  Maximilian,  recently 
betrothed  to  the  grand  duelled  Maria  of  Russia; 
Josephine,  crown-princess  of  Sweden;  Augustus, 
King  of  Portugal,  (died  in  1835) : Amalia,  em- 
press dowager  of  the  Brasils ; and  Theodolinde, 
born  in  1814;  2°  Caroline,  born  1792,  now  em- 
press dowager  of  Austria ; and  3°  Prince  Charles, 
horn  1795,  general  of  cavalry,  4°  Elizabeth,  born 
1801,  crown  princess  of  Prussia ; 5°  Amalia,  born 
1801,  married  to  prince  John  of  Saxony;  6°  Sophia, 
born  1805,  married  to,  the  archduke  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria; 7°  Maria,  born  1805,  Queen  of  Saxony;  8° 
Ludovica,  born  1808,  married  to  the  duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  circles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  of  their  population:  — 


German 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1833. 

Fami- 

lies. 

C 

* 

o 

[Market 

|Towns. 

Villa- 

ges. 

Isar  Circle  . . . 

288 

595,363 

124,494 

16 

34 

2,006 

Lower  Danube 

197. J° 

432,068 

88,659 

12 

46 

2,048 

Regen  

191. 10 

432,172 

97,996 

28 

26 

3,160 

Upper  Danube 

1T1.1S 

516,435 

117,242 

23 

47 

1,778 

Hezat 

m.i0 

552,028 

125,454 

42 

55 

2,004 

Upper  Main  . .' 

186.4i 

547,003 

123,154 

37 

72 

2,271 

Lower  Main,  . 

155. 70 

568,337 

120,829 

44 

55 

1,188 

Rhine 

140.°5 

543,984 

111,468 

28 

16 

665 

Total  .... 

1,477. 20 

4,187,397 

909,296  230 

351 

15,120 

In  1838,  the  king  of  Bavaria  has  re-esta- 
blished the  ancient  appellations  of  the  divisions  of 
the  kingdom.  We  give  here  a view  of  their  extent 
and  population,  according  to  the  latest  returns. 
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German 

Square 

Miles. 

Population 
in  1839. 

1. 

Upper  Bavaria  Proper 

306 

684,400 

2. 

Suabia  and  Neuburg  . 

167 

533,600 

3. 

Lower  Bavaria  Proper 

185 

515,100 

4. 

Upper  Palatinate  and 

449,600 

Ratisbonn  .... 

207 

5. 

Central  Franconia  . . 

145 

507,600 

6. 

Upper  Franconia  . . * 

119 

480,200 

7. 

Lower  Franconia  and 

AschalTeiiburg  . . 

170 

579,500 

8. 

The  Palatinate  .... 

109 

565,300 

Total 

1408 

4,315,400 

The  principal  towns  are  the 

following : 

Munich  (95,000  inhabitants},  Nuremberg  (41 ,000),* 
Augsburg  (31,300},  Ratisbonn  (26,500),  Wurz- 
burg (22,500},  Bamberg  (20,560),  Fiirtli  (16,735), 
Anspach  (16,735),  Baireuth  (13,985),  Erlangen 
(11,580),  Passau  (10,300). 

With  the  exception  of  about  57,000  Jews, 
and  6,000  French,  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria 
are  all  Germans. 

With  respect  to  religious  distinctions,  they 
are  divided  , according  to  a census  taken  some 
years  ago,  into  2,880,383  Catholics,  1,094,633 
Protestants,  4427  members  of  various  sects,  and 
57,574  Jews. 

There  are  two  Catholic  archbishops,  six  Ca- 
tholic bishops,  181  deaconries,  and  2756  parishes. 
There  are  1215  Protestant  parishes,  79  deacon- 
ries; also,  138  reformed  congregations. 

'In  the  year  1837  there  were  45  monasteries 
and  31  nunneries.  These  monasteries  are  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a vested  capital  of  1,681,353  florins,  and 
of  143,945  florin’s  of  annuities,  granted  to  them. 

There  are  three  Universities,  viz.,  at  Munich, 
Wurzburg,  and  Erlangen.  In  1838,  there  were 
at  Munich  1432  students;  at  Erlangen,  in  1838, 
248;  and  at  Wurzburg,  in  1838,  424. 

In  Bavaria,  there  are  24  gymnasiums,  one 
lyceum,  five  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  34 
Latin  schools,  31  local  school-commissions,  one 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  one  ladies’  school  for  the 
higher  classes,  and  one  school  for  artists.  There 
is  a great  number  of  schools  for  mechanics  (_Ge- 
werhschulen).  In  1831,  the  whole  country  contai- 
ned 5008  schools,  in  which  there  were  489,196 
scholars,  and  7114  tutors  of  various  ranks.  There 
is  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Munich , which  com- 
prises 176  ordinary,  10  extraordinary,  50  ho- 
norary, and  131  corresponding  members. 

The  yearly  expenditure  of  the  Bavarian  go- 
vernment, during  the  period  from  1831  to  1837 
has  been  28,000,836  florins. 

The  items  are  as  follows : 

Fiorina. 


Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,.  Sin- 
king Fund,  &c. 

Expenses  of  the  Royal  Family 

and  Court  

Council  of  State 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 

Ministry  of  Finance 

The  Church  (Cult us) 

Education 

Medical  establishments 


8,100,608 

3,188,800 

73,000 

923,960 

660,000 

772.000 
1,336,000 

767,812 

154.000 
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Benevolent  objects 

Police 

Trading  and  agricultural  Esta- 
blishments  

Certain  Outlays  of  the  Exchequer 
Roads,  Bridges  and  Water-works 

Public  Edifices  . . . 

The  Army 

The  yearly  revenue  during  the  same  period 
has  been  28,185,139  florins,  of  which  sum 
7,385,139  florins  have  been  derived  from  direct 
taxes  and  20,800,000  florins  from  indirect  taxes, 
state-establishments  and  domains. 

According  to  the  budget  for  the  years  1837 
to  1843,  the  yearly  expenditure  is  30,077,198 
florins  and  the  revenue  30,143,784  florins.  In 
October,  1835  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
130,860,547  florins , and  absorbed  annually 
8,746,294  florins ; of  this  latter  sum  4,988,440 
florins  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interests. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  which  have 
been  laid  before  the  chambers,  the  army  con- 
sists of  one  field-marshal,  two  generals  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  15  general  - lieutenants,  26 
general-majors,  15  Inhabers  **  of  regiments,  37 
colonels,  45  colonel-lieutenants,  73  majors,  204 
captains  of  foot  and  horse  of  the  first  class, 
and  133  of  the  second,  229  first  lieutenants 
and  600  second  lieutenants.  The  entire  army, 
consists  of  57,061  men,  (of  whom  17,196  have 
always  leave  of  .absence),  and  is  divided  as 
follows : — 

* Commanders,  the  regiments  bearing  their  respec- 
tive names. 
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Florins. 

169.000 

414.000 

156.000 

109.000 
1,232,000 

638.000 
7,451,500 
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Men. 

Body-guard  of  Halberdiers 119 

Two  Garrison-companies  and  a Pa- 
lace - guard 407 

One  Body- regiment'  of  Infantry  of 

the  line  \ 2,051 

Fifteen  Infantry  regiments  of  (lie  line  35,169 
Four  Battalions  of  Chasseurs  ....  4,559 

Two  Cuirassier-regiments  of  the  line  2,153 

Six  Regiments  Light  Horse 0,585 

Two  Regiments  of  Artillery 4,866 

One  Batallion  of  Engineers  (leduri- 

ttches) 330 

One  Company  of  Pontoniers 98 

One  Company  of  Workmen 144 

The  Bavarian  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy,  amounts  to  35,600  men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy, 
founded  on  the  deed  ( Constitutionsacte ) of  May 
26,  1818.  The  king  possesses  all  the  powers 
of  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  exercises 
them  for  the  objects  which  he  has  specified  in 
the  constitutional  declaration;  he  is,  however, 
hound  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  German  con- 
federacy, of  which  Bavaria  forms  an  integral 
part. 

The  territories  of  the  kingdom  form  a single, 
indivisible,  inalienable  whole,  to  which  all  fresh 
acquisitions  belong,  and  a clear  definition  exists 
of  that  which  is  the  property  of  the  state , of 
that  which  is  alienable  and  of  that  which  is 
not.  There  is  a chamber  of  councillors  ( Reichs - 
rathe),  and  a chamber  of  deputies,  as  organ 
and  representative  of  the  nation.  The  act  of 
constitution,  above- mentioned , fixes  distinct-  v 
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ly  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  (though  to  the  exclusion  of  fe- 
males) according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  and 
of  relationship  (Agnatisch  - linearishe  Erbfolge); 
but  on  the  death  of  the  last  male  descendant 
of  the  royal  family,  if  there  should  be  no  near 
relationship  with  a German  house  to  make  valid 
its  claims,  the  crown  can  pass  to  a female. 
See  the  Family  Laws  (Familieii-  und  Haus-Gc- 
setze)  of  1816. 

The  chamber  of  councillors  consists  of  the 
princes  of  royal  blood,  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  of  the  archbishops,  of  the  heads  of  the 
mediatised  families,  of  the  heads  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  Churches,  of  the  hereditary 
councillors,  and  of  the  councillors. for  life.  There 
are  the  usual  ministers  of  state,  and  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs  is  also  minister  of  the 
royal  house-hold.  The  grand  dignitaries  of  the 
crown  are,  a grand  master,  a grand  chamber- 
lain , a grand  marshal,  and  a grand  master  of 
the  post.  The  supreme  officers  of  court  are,  a 
grand  master,  a grand  chamberlain,  a grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  a grand  equerry,  and 
a captain-general  of  the  body-guard. 

Between  1817  and  1828,  there  was  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  population  of  Bavaria  of 477, 560, 
which  was  an  annual  increase  of  about  43,414, 
In  1828,  there  were  140,079  births  and  108,532 
deaths.  No  marriage  can  take  place  between 
humble  persons  not  possessing  some  capital,  un- 
less by  previous  permission  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Poor,"  which  are  appointed  by  law  in 
each  town  and  village.  The  directors  who  do 
not  attend  to  the  decrees  on  this  head , have 
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to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  fa- 
milies, if  they  slionhl  not  he  able  to  support 
themselves.  So  also  the  priests  and  other  church- 
men are  responsible  for  the  support  of  such 
persons  whom  they  have  married  without  leave 
from  the  authorities  — besides  other  fines  im- 
posed on  the  breach  of  the  regulations  relative 
to  marriage.  In  respect  to  rank  and  occupation, 
the  adult  male  population  is  divided  as  follows:  — 
there  are  25,931  nobles,  clergymen,  and  civil 
and  military  officers,  329,785  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, <Src.,  and  480,930  peasants  and  day- 
labourers;  the  soldiers  are  enumerated  above. 

The  thirteenth  part  of  this  country  is  uncul- 
tivated. The  people  live  principally  on  potatoes, 
flour  and  milk;  >heir  favourite  beverage  is  beer, 
and  their  wine  is  that  of  tbe  Main  and  Rhine. 
On  an  average,  Bavaria  produces  annually, 
58,800  quintals  of  hops,  of  which  52,800  are 
consumed  in  the  country  , and  the  rest  expor- 
ted* the  value  of  this  annual  produce  is  from 
seven  to  eight  millions  of  florins.  Of  tobacco 
30,000  quintals  are  grown  annually,  on  an  ave- 
rage. The  oils  are  very  abundant,  but  not  fine; 
principally,  from  the  want  of  good  mill*.  In 
this  country,  there  were  in  a recent  year  l,89o,08< 
head  of  horned  cattle,  1,238,103  sheep,  and 
324,991  horses;  there  are  great  quantities  of 
pigs  and  poultry , but  not  many  goats  and  as- 
ses. Honey  and  wax  are  not  produced  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  home-consumption. 

With  respect  to  cultivation  in  Bavaria,  the 
following  calculations  have  been  made;  9,793,266 
acres  ( Tagewfrke)  are  laid  out  in  ploughed  land, 
303,812  in  gardens,  vineries  and  dwelling-places 
2,792,100  in  meadows,  G, 444,810  in  woods; 
507,247  are  water,  and  2,232,771  are  heaths 
and  pasture  land. 
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A'  pol>  technic  committee  was  founded  at  Mu- 
nich in  1816,  which  is  composed  of  artisans, 
scholars  and  official  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  it  exerts  a very  favourable  influence 
on  industry  by  its  lectures  and  publications.  It 
has  instituted  an  exhibition  of  manufactures 
which  has  excited  great  activity  amongst  arti- 
sans of  every  class.  Similar  committees  have 
been  established  at  Augsburg,  at  Nuremberg, 
and  in  other  towns.  In  Bavaria  there  are  not 
many  large,  but  there  are  a great  number  of 
small  manufactories,  particularly  of  linen  cloth. 
In  some  parts,  a weaver’s  loom  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  peasants  cabin.  In  woollen- 
cloths,  the  Bavarians  cannot  riva  with  foreigners, 
because  they  want  good  machines,  and  large 
manufactories;  their  wool,  besides,  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  Their  cotton-goods  are  also  not 
first-rate,  though  this  branch  of  industry  is 
better  understood  than  the  foregoing.  The  tan- 
neries are  flourishing,  and  far  more  skins  are 
exported  than  imported.  The  paper  is  inferior 
to  the  English,  Dutch  or  Swiss.  A profitable 
straw-manufacture  is  carried  on  in  some  parts. 
A great  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  the 
felling  and  transport  of  wood.  The  toys  of 
Nuremberg  and  Berchtesgade  are  universally 
known.  Bavarian  beer  is  probably  the  best  of 
the  European  continent , and  is  exported  to  a 
considerable  extent.  There  are  fifty  manufacto- 
ries of  tabacco  in  full  activity;  several  of  s igar 
from  beet-root,  and  forty-five  glass-houses  in  a 
flourishing  state.  There  are  nine  manufactories 
of  porcelain,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  si 
that  of  Nymphenburg;  and  fourteen  of  delft- 
ware  , which , however % is  of  an  inferior  des- 
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cription.  The  seven  salt-works  of  this  kingdom 
produce  annually,  on  an  average,  about  645,000 
quintals  of  salt,  of  which  70,000  quintals  are 
exported  ; they  yield  a net  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  2,217,375  florins  annually.  The  quar- 
ries of  lime,  gypsum,  freestone,  and  clay,  em- 
ploy 7200  persons.  The  coalmines  yield  700,000 
quintals  annually.  Sulphur  is  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  home-consumption,  nor  is 
iron:  several  other  metals,  too,  as  mercury, 
.copper,  cobalt  and  lead,  are  not  very  abundant. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  sands  of  the  Rhine , the  Inn , the  Danube 
and  the  Isar.  The  manufactory  at  Amberg  fur- 
nishes the  army  with  the  requisite  number  of 
muskets.  The  goldsmiths,  engravers  and  cut- 
lers of  Bavaria  compete  with  those  of  France 
and  England.  There  are  chain-bridges  of  iron- 
wire  at  Nuremberg  and  Bamberg. 

Every  Bavarian  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  21  is  liable  to  military  conscription.  During 
the  first  two  years , he  must  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  join  liis  regiment  on  the  receipt 
of  an  order  so  to  do.  Those  exempt  from  con- 
scription are  the  only  sons  of  parents  who  have 
lost  two  sons,  and  any  son  of  parents  who  have 
lost  three  children  in  the  military  service  of  the 
state.  The  time  of  service  is  six  years.  All 
soldiers  who  are  not  completely  mounted  and 
equipped  are  allowed  leave  of  absence. 

Vaccination  is  performed  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  and  parents,  however  reluctant  they 
may  be,  are  obliged  to  submit  their  children  to 
this  operation.  At  Baireulh,  Giesing,  Schwa- 
bach  , Bamberg  and  Wurzburg  there  are  esta- 
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hlisltm-.Mil  for  Ute  reception  of  the  insane.  There 
are  forty-one  medicinal  springs  in  Bavaria.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  patients 
treated,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  All- 
gemeiuf  Krunkenhaug  (General  Hospital)  at  Mu- 
nich from  its  erection  in  1813  to  the  year 
1831-1832.  After  the  year  1819-8120,  the  pa- 
tients of  the  midwifery  department  are  includeil 
and  throughout  (he  table,  the  patients  remaining 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  are  included  in  the 
number  of  those  received  in  the  succeeding  one. 
I insert  it  here  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
ever  published  in  any  country. 
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The  excessive  number  of  illegitimate  children 
in  Bavaria  attracted,  in  1835,  the  attention  of 
its  Upper  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Accor- 
ding to  Hoffman,  the  rate  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Bavaria  exceeds  that  which  is  found  even  in 
the  most  dissolute  cities  of  Europe.  In  Munich 
the  number  of  children  born  out  of  marriage, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  produced  by  wed- 
lock. The  Upper  Chamber  wished  the  follow- 
ing points  to  be  considered  preparatory  to 
remedial  measures:  I.  the  abolition  of  the  action 
at  law  against  the  father;  2.  a provision  for 
the  children,  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
for  their  support , at  the  expense  of  the  state 
or  of  the  circle;  and  3.  the  punishment  of  the 
mothers  in  houses  of  correction  or  in  the  work- 
houses.  But  the  Lower  Chamber  declared  that 
such  plans  were  not  reconcileable  either  with 
humanity,  justice,  or  morality;  that  they  would 
expose  the  weaker  sex , and  often  reduce  an 
innocent  woman  to  the  extremities  of  despair. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a disscusion 
of  this  most  important  subject.  The  total  num- 
ber of  natural  children  born  in  Munich,  in  1823 
was  so  many  as  990 , while  the  legitimate 
births  were  only  1030.  In  1834 , there  w ere 
1291  natural  children,  counterbalanced  by  only 
1339  legitimate  children.  * 

In  (he  circle  of  the  Rhine,  the  French  codes 
of  civil  procedure  and  criminal  instruction  have 

# It  is  but  fair  to  mention  here  that  the  excellent 
Lying- in- Hospital  of  Munich  attracts  a great  number 
of  unmarried  women  from  the  provinces  of  and  Ba- 
varia even  from  abroad. 
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been  retained,  and  also  the  French  penal  code. 
There  are  in  Bavaria  18  tribunals  of  circles  and 
cities  which  are  of  the  first  instance,  205  pro- 
vincial tribunals  , 723  patrimonial  courts  of  the 
second  class,  312  of  the  first  class,  and  54 
seignorial  courts.  The  civil  tribunals  of  the  se- 
cond instance  are,  7 courts  of  appeal  and  7 
commercial  courts  of  appeal.  Criminals  condem- 
ned to  death  are  dec  apitated  by  the  sword ; the 
guillotine  is  not  used  in  Bavaria. 
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THK  IIOYAI.  FAMILY.  CIKCLfiS  AND  POPULATION  J 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  HACKS.  KKLIGION'.  KDUCATIONAI. 
INSTITUTIONS.  BUDUKT J AHMY.  KOKM  OF  GOVKHN- 
MKNT;  OFKICKnS  OF  govkiinmknt  and  of  tiik 
COURT.  STATISTICS  OF  THK  POPULATION,*  li  HIT  IIS 
AND  DKATHS;  NUM1IKH  OF  MKIHCAL  MBNJ  NUMBKIl 
OF  DKAF , DUMB,  AND  BLIND.  STATISTICS  OF 
KDUCATION.  STATISTICS  OK  THK  MAH1IIKD.  STATK. 
SUICIDKS  AND  ACCIDKNTS.  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 
SALAHIKS , RKNT  OF  HOL’SKS , AND  THK  LIKK. 

Saxony,  liilherto,  appears  to  have  derived 
more  advantage  from  the  new  commercial  union 
than  any  other  state  of  Germany.  The  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  to  a very  limited  extent, 
has  lately  passed  the  chambers;  but  this  act 
does  not  admit  them  to  sit  in  the  chambers,  nor 
to  till  high  posts. 

The  royal  family  of  Saxony  are  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  The  present  king  is  Frederic  Au- 
gustus, who  was  born  May  18, 1797,  and  succee- 
ded his  uncle,  Anthony,  June  6,  1836.  He  mar- 
ried, firstly,  Caroline,  archduchess  of  Austria, 
who  died  in  1832,  and,  secondly,.  Maria,  prin- 
cess of  Bavaria.  His  father  Maximilian , thorn 
April,  1759 J who,  on  the  death  of  the  late- 
king,  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
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He  died  January  8th,  1838,  and  had  besi- 
des Frederic  Augustus,  three  childern  by  his 
first  wife,  who  was  a princess  of  Parma,  viz. 
Amalia,  born  1794;  Maria,  grand  duchess  dowager 
of  Tuscany  and  prince  John,  married  to  Amalia 
Augusta,  princess  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  he  has 
seven  childern.  Maximilian’s  second  wife,  Louisa, 
princess  of  Lucca,  whom  he  married  in  1825,  is 
still  alive. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  circles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  of  their  population;  — 
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1,001 

361,251 

Zwickau 

5 

84. 217 

58 

873 

549,811 

Bautzen 

2 

45. 527 

13 

029 

2)7,444 

15 

271. 676 

141 

50 

3,501 

1,580, 370l 

The  number  of  noble  families  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony  is  said  to  be  about  eighty,  but  this  cal- 
culation probably  includes  only  the  higher  class 
of  nobility. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Dresden  (66,133  in- 
habitants, not  including  soldiers  and  strangers), 
Leipsic  (47,514)  Chemnitz  (21,137),  Freiburg 
(11,545),  Plauen  (8,570),  Bauzen  (8,467), 
Zittau  (8,195),  Meissen  (7,525).  Besides  these, 
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there  are  twelve  other  towns,  each  containing 
more  than  5000  inhabitants.  1,525,512  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Germans;  31,423,  Sclavonians  or  - 
Wends:  850,  Jews;  and  39,  Greeks 

With  respect  to  religion,  1,580,370,  are  Lu- 
therans; 27,938  Roman  Catholics  ; 39,  Greek  Ca- 
tholics; 1591,  members  of  the  Reformed  Church; 
and  850  Jews*. 

The  following  was  (he  rate  of  increase  among 
the  various  religious  denominations,  during  a 
period  of  about  two  years,  from  1832  to  1834. 
Amongst  the  Lutherans,  it  was  37,017,  or  21 
per  thousand;  amongst  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  230,  or  165  per  thousand  ; amongst  - 
the  Catholics,  240,  yearly  nine  per  thousand. 

The  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  had  de- 
creased, during  the  same  period,  by  24,  or  27 
per  thousand. 

In  Saxony,  there  are,  one  consistory,  25  in- 
spectories,  616  Lutheran,  and  31  Catholic  pa- 
rishes. 

The  principal  establishments  for  public  in- 
struction are,  the  university,  of  Leipsic  (at  which 
there  were  about  1100  students  in  1838};  two 
land  or  prince’s  schools  (these  were  founded 
at  the  Reformation,  and  endowed  with  part  of 
the  church  property,  which  was  then  devoted 
to  secular  purposes} ; fifteen  gymnasiums  and 
classical  schools;  four  seminaries  for  school- 
masters, a school  for  miners,  an  institution  for 
foresters,  two  military  schools,  and  an  agricul- 
tural school,  and  twenty  five  suuday  schools 
and  schools  for  mechanics. 

In  1833  the  Saxon  prime  minister,  Von  Lin- 

* These  last  statements  are  dratvn  from  the  census 
o»  1832. 
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tlenau,  in  bringing  the  budget  before  the  cham- 
bers at  Dresden,  estimated  the  public  income 
at  5,434,210  dollars  ( about  815,000/.),  and  the 
expenditure  at  5, 130,528 dollars  (about  709,800/.), 
leaving  a surplus  of  45,000/.,  or  upwards  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  income, 
which  would  be  applied  to  a reduction  of  the 
public  debt.  It  was  observed  by  the  minister, 
that  “after  subtracting  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  crown  lands,  forests,  <8rc.,  as 
well  as  the  local  rates,  neither  of  which  for- 
med part  of  the  actual  burdens  imposed  by  the 
state,  the  amount  of  the  imposts  actually  levied 
by  it,  did  not  exeeed  four  millions  of  dollars, 
which  was  two  dollars  and  a half  (seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence)  for  each  inhabitant,  being 
less  than  in  most  other  German  states,  and  but 
one-third  of  the  sum  contributed  by  every  per- 
son in  France,  one-fourth  of  that  in  England.” 
He  further  added,  that  “the  value  of  ihe  immo- 
vable property,  viz.,  lands  and  houses,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  was  about  512,000,000  dol- 
lars (about  76,000,0001.  sterling) ; in  which  es- 
timate, the  value  of  house  property  was  taken 
at  13,800,0001. , that  of  the  seignorial  estates, 
including  their  appendages,  at  3,000,0001.,  and 
all  other  immovable  property  at  59,200,0001.” 
With  reference  to  the  comparison  which  the 
Saxon  minister  has  here  made,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  under  the  item  of  expenditure,  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  twenty  times  larger 
than  Saxony,  and  has  a population  sixteen  ti- 
mes greater,  paid  away  in  various  shapes,  a 
sum  of  50,908,2011.  in  1832;  and  France,  which 
is  forty-six  times  larger,  and  has  a population 
at  least  thirty  fold  greater,  expended , in  the 
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same  year,  a sum  of  44,203,0001.  The  rate  of 
public  expenditure  in  these  three  slated,  there- 
fore, was,  as  compared  with  their  gross  popu- 
lations, in  Saxony  (1,553,000  inhabitants},  nine 
shillings  and  ten-pence  per  head : in  France 
(33,000,000  inhabitants),  twenty-six  shillings 
and  three-pence;  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(24,100,000  inhabitants),  within  a fraction  of 
forty-two  shillings  and  threepence. 

The  public  expenditure  for  1836,  was  5,055,714 
dollars,  the  revenue  amounted  to  5,300,390  dol- 
lars, consequently,  there  was  a surplus  of  244,676 
dollars.  According  to  the  budget  for  the  years 
1837  to  1839,  the  revenue  was  to  amount  to 
5,194,873  dollars,  and  the  public  expenditure  to 
5,049,449  dollars;  consequently  there  was  to 
be  an  annual  surplus  of  145,424  dollars. 

The  public  debt  of  Saxony  consists  in  two  parts: 
the  one,  in  circulation,  amounts  to  8,460,666 
dollars,  and  the  other,  not  in  circulation,  to 
7,243,430  dollars.  It  has  been  resolved  by  the 
States  in  1837 , to  transform  the  amount  of 
2,831,000  dollars  (one  of  the  items  of  the  debt 
then  not  in  circulation)  into  stock  bearing  3.  p.  c. 

The  interests  of  the  public  debt  are  annually 
321,545  dollars,  and  the  amount  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund,  171,806  dollars. 

The  standing  army  amounts  to  12,193  men, 


and  is  divided  as  follows:  — 

Men. 

The  Guard 370 

Infantry  of  the  line 7080 

Cavalry  2066 

Artillery 1032 

Chasseurs  1454 

Train  ' . . . 19i 
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The  pay  of  a lieutenant-general  is  5000  con- 
vention dollars  annually;  of  a major-general,  3000; 
of  a colonel,  2000;  of  a major,  1200  to  1500; 
of  a captain  of  the  first  class,  1000;  of  a cap- 
tain of  the  second  class,  800;  of  a first  lieute- 
nant, 400;  of  a second  lieutenant,  240;  of  a 
private  soldier,  24  dollars  annually.  In  the  ca- 
valry , the  pay  of  all  the  ranks  is  somewhat 
more. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  12,000  men.  The  expenses  of  the  army 
amount  to  32  per  cent,  on  the  whole  public 
expenditure*. 

The  government  is  a limited  monarchy,  with 
two  representative  chambers.  Besides  the  na- 
tional diet,  the  old  Lusatiau  provincial  chambers 
continue  to  exercise  their  former  functions.  The  „ 
two  chambers  are  equal,  in  respect  to  their  rights 
and  powers.  The  throne  is  hereditary,  to  ihe 
exclusion  of  females;  on  the  demise  of  the  last 
descendant  of  the  present  ruling  family,  it  would 
pass  to  the  house  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Should  there 
be  no  prince  entitled  to  this  succession,  either 
by  birth  or  alliance,  the  crown  may  be  inheri- 
ted by  a female.  The  king  is  of  age  when  he 
% has  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  state;  the 
minister  of  justice  is  also  minister  of  the  royal 
house.  The  state-council  is  composed  of  the 
ministers,  the  presidents  of  the  different  circles, 
councillors,  and  extraordinary  members,  and  its 
president  is  a prince  of  the  royal  family. 


* Sclion,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  243. 
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The  authorities  subordinate  to  the  different 
ministers  are,  the  director  of  the  archives  of 
state,  the  president  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
appeal,  the  director  of  tolls  and  taxes,  the  cap- 
tain general  of  the  mines,  the  director  of  the 
post,  the  director  of  the  bank,  the  presidents  of 
1$e  different  circles,  the  general  auditor  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  war,  the  president  of  the 
consistory,  the  president  of  the  Catholic  consis- 
tory, and  the  president  of  the  apostolical  vica- 
riate. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  court  are,  a grand 
marshal,  a grand  chamberlain,  a grand  equerry, 
a grand  huntsman  of  the  court,  a marshal  of 
the  house,  a chamberlain,  a director-general  of 
the  theatre  and  of  music,  and  a grand  cupbearer. 

The  limits  of  Saxony  were  reduced  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1814 ; it  is  now  about 
110  English  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  75  English  miles.  The  proportion  of 
inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile  is  about 
319.  The  population  appears  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  annually;  and,  according 
to  Hoffmann,  would  double  in  about  69 J/3  years. 

The  number  of  cities  and  towns  is  141 , of 
which  there  were,  in  a late  year  — 


Inhabitants. 

4 with  and  above  10,000  in  all  143,126 

26  „ „ „ 4,000  „ „ 148,821 

92  „ „ „ 1,000  „ „ 202,121 

and  19  with  less  than  1,000  „ „ 14,399 

ITT 
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The  number  of  villages , hamlets , £*c. , is 
3501,  of  which  there  were  — 

Inhabitants. 

152  with,  ami  above  1000  in  ail  251,686 

2494  „ „ „ 100  „ „ 756,565 

and  855  „ „ „ 100  „ „ 58,553 

3501  * 

The  number  of  individuals  in  various  detach- 
ed farms,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings, 
was  4893. 

The  total  number  of  habitations  was  209,122; 
viz.  — 

In  the  Towns 49,006  ) 

Villages,  &c 159,596 [ 209,122 

Detached  Buildings 520  ] 

Of  the  above  houses,  5314  were  uninhabited. 

For  the  whole  kingdom,  the  average  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  the  rural 
population,  was  as  1000  to  2108;  for  the  diffe- 
rent circles  the  proportions  were:  — 


Circles 

Inhabitants 

Rural 

of 

of  the  Towns. 

population 

Dresden, 

1000 

to 

2034 

Leipsic, 

1000 

to 

1582 

Zwickau 

, 1000 

to 

1797 

Bautzen, 

1000 

to 

1603 

In  1833,  there  were  born  58,791  individuals, 
of  whom  30,496  were  males,  and  28,293  fe- 
males. In  the  same  year,  42,185  persons  died, 
of  whom  21,782  were  men,  and  20,278  women. 
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With  respect  to  age,  the  population  is  divi- 
ded as  follows : — There  are  466,261  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  Clearly  one- third 
of  the  whole);  848,981  persons,  between  fifteen 
and  sixty;  and  86,824  above  sixty.  There  are 
in  the  whole  kingdom  45,108  more  women  than 
men.  Half  the  deaths  that  occur  are  of  persons 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  first  three 
months  of  the  year  are  the  most  fatal ; the  mor- 
tality decreases  after  the  end  of  March.  In 
1830,  there  were  167  deaths  from  accidents,  and 
one  from  hydrophobia. 

Saxony  contains  450  physicians , 585  sur- 
geons, and  150  apothecaries.  The  number  of 
infants  not  vaccinated  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber vaccinated. 

The  total  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
of  the  blind,  is,  by  the  latest  estimate,  1010, 
and  324,  respectively;  the  exact  number  of  each, 
in  the  different  circles,  being  as  follows:  — 


Circles. 

Deaf 

and  Dumb. 

Blued. 

Males. 

Fema- 

les. 

Totals. 

Males- 

Fema- 

les. 

Totals 

Dresden  . 

155 

144 

299 

58 

50 

324 

Leipsic  . . 

144 

91 

235 

37 

28 

65 

Zwickau  . 

176 

136 

312 

60 

50 

110 

Bautzen  . 

79 

84 

163 

21 

20 

41 

Military  . . 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  . . 

555 

455 

1010 

176 

| 148 

324 

in  Towns  . 

179 

121 

300 

''  78 

=W= 

^3^ 

„ Villages 

375 

334 

709 

98 

91 

189 

Totals  . . 

554 

455 

1009 

176 

148  | 

324 

i 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb , in  proportion  to  the  population , was  1 
in  1579  individuals  (in  1822,  it  was  1 in  1334) ; 
. and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  number  of  the 
blind  (which  in  1832  was  1 in  3675)  was  1 
in  4924 : showing  in  both  cases  a considerable 
amelioration. 

This  country  contains  1158  ecclesiastics,  and 
1912  elementary  teachers.  A comparison  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  receiving  education 
with  the  entire  population,  shows  the  average 
proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  to  be 
about  1 in  6,  or  178  in  1000  individuals. 

The  number  of  widowed  persons  was  90,138 
in  the  year  1834. 

A curious  and  striking  result  is  exhibited  by 
a comparison  of  the  number  of  widows  and  wi- 
dowers. Of  every  100  widowed  persons,  there 
were,  in  the 


Circle 

of  Dresden  26 

males 

to 

74 

yy 

,,  Leipsic  28 

yy 

yy 

72 

yy 

„ Zwickau  31 

yy 

yy 

69 

yy 

„ Bautzen  30 

yy 

yy 

70 

Whole  country.  . 29 

yy 

yy 

71 

females. 

If 

yy 

97 

yy 


The  married  state  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
documents  recently  published  by  the  Statistical 
Society  at  Dresden.  The  total  number  of  mar- 
* ried  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the 
year  1834,  was  277,812.  Of  these  pairs,  85,751 
‘ lived  in  towns;  and  191,138  in  villages.  The 
married  persons  of  all  denominations  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  seven- twentieths,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  population.  A man 
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may  not  marry  before  21  years  of  age,  if  be  is 
liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  Dresden,  arti- 
sans are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  they  be- 
come masters  in  their  trade.  The  number  of 
married  persons  living  separate  was  extremely 
numerous,  so  many  as  11,213,  namely,  5451 
males,  and  5762  females.  The  proportion  of 
divorced  persons  is  very  large,  in  relation  to 
the  small  population  of  Saxony  ; they  were  so 
many  as  3798.  The  facility  with  which  divor- 
ces are  procured  on  trilling  pleas,  such  as  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  is  one  of  the  least 
agreable  features  in  the  domestic  life  of  Germany. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  at  Dresden,  ranges 
between  500  and  600.  At  Leipsic,  they  amount, 
it  is  said,  to  400.  >'o  houses  of  ill -fame  are 

tolerated  either  at  Dresden  or  at  I.eipsic. 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate 
births  for  the  whole  country  is,  on  the  average 
afforded  by  the  four,  years  from  1831  to  1334, 
one  in  6.6. 

The  number  of  deaths  , occasioned  by  suicide 
and  accidents , in  the  years  1832  and  1833, 
was  as  follows:  — 


1832. 


1833. 


Males 

« • 

E S 

— 

c* 

** 

o 

H 

« 

"5 

S 

Fema* 

les. 

*3 

o 

H 

Suicides 

55 

10 

65 

87 

25 

112 

Accidental  deaths  . . 

67 

16 

83 

100 

45 

135 

Total  of  violent  deaths 

122 

26 

148 

187 

60 

247 

47 

52 

99 
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The  number  of  gensdarmes , belonging  to  the 
police  of  Dresden,  is  50. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  there  were  in 
the  prisons  of  this  kingdom,  7 persons  accused 
of  assassination,  10  of  infanticide,  8 of  homo- 
cide,  5 of  poisoning,  1 of  perjury,  6 of  rape, 
3 of  bigamy,  4 of  adultry,  27  of  incendiary 
attempts,  37  of  robbery  and  housebreaking,  7 
of  sacrilege , 407  of  robbery  without  aggrava- 
ted circumstances,  13  of  highway  robbery,  6 of 
passing  bad  money,  1 of  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
and  124  of  rioting. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  accused,  1329 
(1017  males  and  312  females)  had  been  before 
in  custody;  and  2024  (1587  males  and  437  fe- 
males) were  admitted  to  bail. 

The  greatest  number  of  offences  was  commit- 
ted by  individuals  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
40  years  ; and  in  regard  to  sex,  the  proportion 
of  male  to  female  offenders  was  about  two-thirds. 


Males. 

Punished  . . . . 

2794 

Acquitted  . . . , 

768 

Died, escaped,  or 

* 

committed  sui- 

cide 

66 

Remained  in  cus- 
tody at  the  end 

of  the  year  . . 

1938 

5566 

Female*.  Total*. 

1050  3844  ormore  than  one-half. 

297  1065  or  about  one-seventh. 


22  88 


557  2495  or  one  third. 

1926  7492 


The  offences  committed  by  the  military,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  424,  and  the  offenders  to 
549,  of  whom  17  were  superior  officers,  40 
subalterns,  and  492  privates.  Of  the  whole 
number,  326  were  punished,  83  acquitted)  ami 
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the  rest  remained  in  custody  at  the  end  of  the 
} ear. 

The  number  of  military  delinquents,  confined 
for  different  periods  in  the  prison-house  at  Dres- 
den, was 


In  1831 45 

In  1832  22 

In  1833  26* 


The  salary  of  a cabinet  minister  in  Saxony 
is  5000  thalers  annually.  The  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs  receives  3000  thalers  besides  for 
the  expenses  of  hospitality.  A judge  receives 
2000  thalers  annually.  **  The  deputies  receive 
three  thalers  daily  for  their  expenses.  The  wa- 
ges of  a man  - servant  are  about  20  thalers 
annually;  25  are  large  wages.  A female  cook 
receives,  perhaps,  14  thalers  annually;  but  the 
servants  have  a small  present  made  to  them  at 
certain  festivals. 

The  rent  of  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  best 
mansions  of  Dresden  is  about  500  thalers  an- 
nually, unfurnished.  Such  is  the  rent  which 
one  of  the  chief  foreign  ministers  pays.  A first 
or  second  floor  of  an  excellent  house  may  be 
had  for  200  dollars  annually,  and  a sufficiently 
good  one  for  a moderate  family  for  100  up  to 
150  thalers. 

* We  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  above  statements 
to  an  important  document  published  by  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Dresden,  and  translated  in  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  ” 

**  A burgomaster  receives  2200  thalers  annually  } a 
Siadtrath  receives  from  1000  to  1800. 
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. The  total  number  of  English  who  have  spent 
more  than  one  year  at  Dresden,  anil  who  are 
at  present  residing  there , is  150. 

The  number  of  passports  annually  delivered 
at  Dresden,  is,  on  an  average  of  six  years, 
3000.  This  number  appears  somewhat  small: 
probably,  it  only  refers  to  new  passports,  and 
not  to  passports  examined. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Dresden,  in  its  last 
Annual  Report,  of  December,  1837,  publishes 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  kingdom  fluctuates,  in  various  places,  bet- 
ween 1 in  19,  and  1 in  65  annually. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TIIE  KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

HISTORY  OF  HANOVER,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 
TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  REIGN- 
ING FAMILIES  OF  HANOVER  AND  BRUNSWICK. 
PRESENT  ROYAL  FAMILY.  STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF 
THE  PROVINCES  OF  HANOVER  AND  OF  THEIR  PO- 
PULATION; BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS;  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 
RELIGION;  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS.  EDUCATIO- 
NAL INSTITUTIONS,  TEACHERS,  AND  SCHOLARS. 
PRISONS.  BUDGET.  ARMY.  DENSITY  OF  POPULA- 
TION; RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  CIVIC  POPULA- 
TION. STATISTICS  OF  CULTIVATION,  AND  PROPOR 
TION  OF  CULTIVATED  TO  UNCULTIVATED  LAND. 
DIVISION  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY.  EXPORTS  AND 
IMPORTS.  SHIPS.  NUMBER  OF  TRADESMEN.  PHY- 
SICAL CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  PRODUCTS. 
MANUFACTURES.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE.  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  TOWN  OF  HANOVER.  THE  TOWN  OF  GOT- 
TINGEN. 

The  accession  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover  to 
the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  George  I.,' 
and  the  subsequent  intimate  connexion  of  the 
two  states,  have  induced  me  to  devote  a con- 
siderable space  to  the  history  of  Hanover,  and 
to  an  account  of  its  actual  condition.  The  same 
motive  has  prompted  me  to  enlarge  in  the  chap- 
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(or  on  Brunswick,  wbicb  lias  long  been  subject 
to  the  same  family. 

The  early  history  of  the  provinces  which  con- 
stitute the  present  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  in- 
volved in  an  obscurity  which  no  research  has, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  dispel.  Drusus  Germanicus 
who  penetrated  into  the  north  of  Germauy,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman 
army  by  Hermann,  never  made  any  durable  con- 
quests in  these  regions.  Their  ancient  inhabi- 
tants were,  doubtless,  Celts  and  Germans ; and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  several 
tribes  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  Cheruscians 
Westphalians,  and  Thuringians,  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  territory,  and  formed  together  a 
duchy.  The  wild  and  inacessible  nature  of  the 
country  occasioned  these  tribes  to  preserve  lon- 
ger than  those  in  the  south,  the  old  German 
forms  of  government  and  barbarian  customs. 

The  earliest  certain  data  which  we  possess 
respecting  these  countries  are  furnished  by  the 
wars  of  Charlemagne,  who  destroyed  the  hea- 
then fastnesses  called,  according  to  some,  Bruns- 
wyck,  and,  in  Latin,  Vieus  Bruno nis.  The  first 
of  the  Brunos  on  record,  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  ancestors  of  the  present  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  a count  Bruno,  duke  of  Engern , the 
friend  of  Wittekind  the  Saxon.  A descendant 
of  this  chief  was  Otho,  duke  of  Thuringia  and 
Saxony,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  when  he  inherited  the  territories 
comprising  a considerable  part  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  who,  in  911,  declined 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  on  account 
of  his  great  age.  His  son  Henry  was  chosen 
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emperor  of  Germany,  ami  was  surnamed  the 
Fowler,  and  sometimes  the  Town-builder.  This 
prince,  in  whom  all  the  manly  virtues  are  said 
to  have  been  united,  seems  to  have  been  much 
attached  to  his  hereditary  dominions ; he  greatly 
improved  the  town  of  Brunswick,  and  made  it 
the  imperial  residence,  a privilege  which  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  under  the  three  Othos,  his  suc- 
cessors, commonly  called  the  Saxon  emperors. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  III.,  great-grandson  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  Brunswick  fell  to  his  cousin, 
Bruno  II.,  who  began  to  reign  in  1002,  and  to 
whom  the  city  of  Brunswick  owes  the  rudiments 
of  its  municipal  institutions.  His  successors  were 
Ludolf,  Egbert  I.,  and  Egbert  II.,  the  last  of 
whom  having  no  issue,  the  emperor,  Henry  IV., 
was  ambitious  of  inheriting  his  possessions,  and 
not  having  patience  to  await  his  natural  decease, 
had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  murdered  him  at. 
his  hereditary  castle  of  Hohewart.  But  this 
crime  did  not  obtain  its  object,  for  the  people 
of  Brunswick,  roused  by  it  to  indignation,  drove 
the  emperor’s  hirelings  out  of  their  territory, 
droclaimed  Gertrude,  Egbert’s  sister,  their  sove- 
reign, bore  her  in  triumph  to  her  ancestral  castle, 
and  swore  to  obey  and  defend  her. 

About  the  year  1090,  Gertrude  married  Hen- 
ry the  Fat,  count  of  Nordheim,  whose  territo- 
ries were  incorporated  with  hers.  Their  daugh- 
ter Richenza,  married  Lothario,  count  of  Sup- 
piinburg,  whose  territories  were  also  united  to 
those  of  the  house  of  Bruno.  The  only  issue 
of  this  union  was  Gertrude,  who  espoused  a 
Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  marcgrave  of  Este, 
whose  house  had  been  already  celebrated  for  at 
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least  three  centuries  in  Germany  and  Italy.  This  . 
union  is  the  common  origin  of  the  two  lines 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel  and  Brunswiek-Liine- 
burg. 

The  family  of  the  Guelphs  can  be  traced  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  About 
the  year  800 , there  was  a Warin , count  of 
Altorf,  in  Suabia,  whose  descendants,  according 
to  an  old  legend,  obtained  the  name  of  Guelph 
in  the  following  manner.  Isenbrand,  his  son  and 
successor,  saw  once  an  old  woman  who  had 
three  children  at  a birth,  and  thinking  this  un- 
natural, he  called  her  an  adultress.  The  old 
woman,  in  her  anger  at  this  insult,  prayed  hea- 
ven that  Irmentraut,  wife  of  the  count,  might 
have  as  many  children  at  a birth,  as  there  are 
months  in  the  year.  Her  prayer  was  answered, 
and  Irmentraut  was  delivered  of  twelve  boys; 
but  fearing  the  severity  of  her  husband’s  cha- 
racter, she  commanded  her  servant  to  drown 
eleven  of  them.  Whilst  the  latter  was  procee- 
ding to  obey  her  mistress’s  orders , the  count 
met  her,  and  asked  her  what  was  in  the  bas- 
ket she  was  carrying.  The  girl  frightened,  ans- 
wered that  they  were  “Guelphs,”  (young  dogs}.  • 
But  the  count  not  being  satisfied  with  the  reply, 
took  off  the  cloth  from  the  basket,  and  judging 
that  the  children  were  his  own  from  their  live- 
liness and  strength,  he  preserved  their  lives, 
educated  them  secretly,  and  when  they  were 
grown  up,  took  them  all  again  to  their  mother. 
One  of  the  twelve,  Guelph  the  First  was  the 
successor  of  Isenbrand. 

The  descendant  of  this  family,  who  in  1127, 
married  the  above-mentioned  Gertrude,  was  Henry 
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the  Proud',  who,  in  1137,  was  a competitor  at 
Mentz  for  the  imperial  crown,  with  Conrad  of 
Hohenstauffen-.  The  latter  being  successful,  part- 
ly owing  to  the  fear  generally  entertained  of 
the  overweening  power  of  Henry,  demanded  of 
his  rival  that  he  should  resign  the  sceptre  of 
Saxony,  inasmuch  as  it  was  illegal  for  one  head 
to  bear  two  ducal  crowns.  To  decide  the  dis-  I 

pute,  both  parties  had  recourse  to  arms*,  and 
the  war,  which  raged  with  the  greatest  fury 
for  several  years,  was  not  quite  terminated,  even 
by  the  death  of  Henry,  who  was  poisoned  In  1110. 

The  son  and  successor  of  this  prince,  was 
the  famous  Henry  the  Lion,  who  was  born  1 129, 
and  who,  on  coming  of  age  in  1146,  found  his 
title  to  his  hereditary  dominions  keenly  disputed 
by  his  ambitious  neighbours.  However,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  driving  his  rival,  Albert  the  Bear, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  in  discomfiting  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen.  But  in  the  south,  he  had  to  en- 
counter a more  powerful  rival  in  Conrad , the 
emperor,  who  opposed  his  claim  to  Bavaria.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  for  justice  to  the 
diet  at  Frankfort,  or  strengthened  his  position 
by  marrying  Clementina,  daughter  of  the  power- 
ful duke  of  Zahringen,  an  inveterate  foe  of  the 
imperial  family;  he  was  finally  compelled  to  take 
up  arms.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with-  various 
success,  until,  in  1152,  the  Cuetphs  retaliated 
on  their  adversaries,  and  poisoned  the  emperor, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  ally,  Roger  of  Naples. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  youthful  Henry  had 
fought  successfully  against  the  Vandals,  and  se- 
cured, by  the  success  of  his  arms,  the  throue 
of  Denmark  to  Cauut,  the  rival  of  Sweuo;  and 
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when,  in  1154,  Barbarossa,  who  had  succeeded 
Conrad,  ceased  to  contest  his  right  to  Bavaria, 
he  became  more  powerful  than  was  consistent 
with  the  stability  of  the  Imperial  throne.  His 
territories  stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adria- 
tic; Westphalia  and  Saxony  — all  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  — obeyed  him ; 
the  greater  part  of  Bavaria  was  his  lief;  and 
for  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Guelphs  in 
Italy,,  his  Italian  vassals  had  not  only  to  *ilo 
him  homage,  but  to  pay  him  400  marks  of 
silver. 

In  1157,  he  accompanied  Frederic  Barbarossa 
on  his  Polish  expedition,  when,  together  they 
compelled  King  Boleslaw  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  German  emperor.  Barbarossa 
was  also  assisted  by  Henry  in  his  Italian  wars, 
and,  as  a recompense,  left  him  uncontrolled  power 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  he  was  conti- 
nually engaged  in  extending  liis  power,  and  in- 
creasing his  dominions.  The  lion  which  he  erec- 
ted in  the  centre  of  his  capital,  Brunswick,  was 
a fit  emblem  of  his  character  and  projects.  He 
made  the  Sclavonian  rulers  of  Pomerania  ami 
Mecklenburg  his  vassals;  and' another  Selavoni- 
an  prince,  Niklot,  who  took  up  arms  against  his 
ambition,  and  who  was  offended;  also,  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Saxon  missionaries  to  coavert  him 
to  Christianity,  he  completely  defeated  in  1160. 
Still,  however,  his  wars  with  the  Sclavonians 
did  not  cease,  and  in  1166,  several  of  his  other 
enemies,  viz.,  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  the 
bishops  .of  Hildesheim  and  Halherstadt,  and  the 
marcgraves  of  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg,  en- 
couraged by  the  obstinacy  of  the  barbarians  in 
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thwarting  his  projects,  declared  war  against  him. 
The  duke,  however,  quickly  defeated  them,  and 
the  contest  was  finally  terminated  by  an  impe- 
rial decree  in  his  favour,  issued  at  Bamberg 
in  1168. 

About  this  time,  Henry  separated  himself  from 
his  wife,  Clementina,  on  account  of  conscien- 
tious scruples,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  of  England.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  whence, 
on  fulfilling  his  vow,  he  returned  happily  to 
Brunswick. 

The  period  now  approached  when  he  was  des- 
tined to  meet  in  arms  his  friend,  relation,  and 
sovereign,  Barbarossa.  The  causes  of  their  rup- 
ture are  variously  given,  but  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  seek  to  determine  them  rigorously, 
since  through  the  character  of  the  two  heroes, 
it  could  not  have  been  finally  avoided.  It  had 
only  been  so  long  delayed,  because  the  Italian 
wars  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  Sclavonian  cam- 
paigns of  the  Lion,  had  hitherto  kept  their  in- 
terests apart.  Henry’s  pretexts  of  complaint  were, 
that  his  uncle  Guelph  had  been  bribed  to  leave 
his  Suabian  possessions  to  the  emperor,  and  that 
the  latter  had  availed  himself  of  a report  of  his 
death,  which  had  been  propagated  during  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  East,  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
Saxon  fortresses. 

Nevertheless,  he  followed  Barbarossa  as  his 
vassal,  in  his  fourth  Italian  expedition.  They 
conquered  Susa  together;  but  Alexandria,  during 
a whole  winter,  withstood  their  assaults ; and 
when  an  army  of  Lombards  advanced  to  attack 
them,  Henry  announced  the  treasonable  project 
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of  deserting  the  emperor,  if  the  latter  would 
not  reward  his  services  by  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory. This  Barbarossa  refused , but  embracing 
the  duke’s  knees,  he  prayed  him,  for  the  honour 
of  the  empire,  to  stand  by  him  at  this  critical 
juncture;  but  Henry  was  inexorable,  and  de- 
serted. 

A few  days  afterwards  the  weakened  army  of 
the  emporor  was  completely  routed  by  the  Lom- 
bards at  Legnano  CMay  29th,  1176}.  To  ans- 
wer for  his  treasonable  desertion,  the  duke  was 
summoned  before  the  imperial  diets  at  Rudol- 
stadt  and  Goslar,  and,  on  his  non-appearance, 
was  declared  an  outlaw.  But  whilst  a decree 
was  issued,  which  divided  his  possessions  amongst 
his  enemies,  he  was  collecting  -an  army  to  de- 
fend them.  He  defeated  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, who  claimed  Westphalia,  and  took  the 
bishop  of  Halberstadt  prisoner.  Here,  however, 
the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him;  his  sub- 
jects were  terrified  by  the  decree  of  outlawry, 
and  when  the  imperial  army  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  North,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Lu- 
beck.  The  city  of  Brunswick  alone  was  true 
to  him,  and  for  some  time  baffled  all  the  besie- 
ging powers  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  But 
all  hope  of  effectual  resistance  having  finally 
vanished,  he  petitioned  the  emperor  for  pardon 
in  1182;  and  could  only  obtain  a promise,  that 
his  allodial  possessions,  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
burg,  should  not  be  wrested  from  him,  if  he 
would  atone  for  his  .fault  by  three  years’  exile. 
He  was  obliged  to  conform  to  these  hard  con- 
ditions, and  went  with  all  his  family  to  the 
court  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  U.,  of  Eng- 
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land.  He  returned,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  and  lived  in  seclusion  at  Bruns- 
wick; but  Barbarossa  still  refused  to  trust  him, 
and  demanded  that  he  should  either  follow  him 
to  Palestine,  or  return  for  three  more  years  to 
England.  Henry  chose  the  latter  alternative;  but 
hearing,  shortly  afterwards  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  enemies  no  longer  to  respect  even 
his  allodial  possessions,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Germany.  He  quickly  routed  the  Danes, 
who  marched  to  oppose  him,  aud  conquered  Ham- 
burg, and  Itzelioe.  All  the  flourishing  town  of 
Bardwick,  which  refused  him  admission,  he  des- 
troyed, excepting  its  cathedral,  on  the  walls  of 
which  he  engraved  the  frightful  image  of  an 
Avenging  Lion,  with  the  inscription  Vestigia  Leo- 
nis,  which  remains  to  the  present  day.  But  here 
the  stadtholder  of  Holstein  interrupted  his  vic- 
torious career,  and  drove  him,  after  a defeat, 
into  the  city  of  Brunswick,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  bishops  of  Hildesheim  and  Halberstadt, 
Henry,  son  of  Barbarossa,  besieged,  but  without 
success.  At  last,  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Cologne  intervened;  a treaty  was  signed  bet- 
ween the  belligerent  powers;  and  Henry  promis- 
ed to  deliver  up  his  sons  as  hostages.  Never- 
theless the  quarrel  continued  till  the  marriage 
of  Henry,  the  duke’s  nephew,  with  Agnes,  niece 
of  Barbarossa.  This  alliance  effected  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  Guelplis  and  the  Hohen- 
stauffcn.  Henry  the  Lion  now  took  up  his  abo- 
de at  his  favourite  city  of  Brunswick,  where  he 
spent  his  old  age  in  collecting  aud  studying  an- 
cient chronicles.  He  died  in  1195,  at  the  age 
of  66,  and  his  hereditary  possessions  were  divi- 
ded between  his  two  sons,  Otho  and  William. 
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Barbarossa  did  not  live  to  retnm  from  his 
crusade;  he  was  drowned  in  Cilicia,  hi  1190, 
and  buried  at  Antioch.  His  son  and  successor, 
Henry  VI.,  after  the  reconciliation  with  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
Northern  Germany,  marched  southwards  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  after  having  effected  which, 
and  whilst  on  the  eve  of  invading  Greece,  he 
died  suddenly  at  Messina,  in  1197. 

There  were  now  two  candidates  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  Philip,  brother  of  the  late  empe- 
ror, and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  The  former  was  supported  by  all  the  south 
of  Germany,  and  by  the  numerous  enemies  of 
the  Guelphs  in  the  North,  and  was  crowned  at 
Muhlhausen,  in  1198.  Otho  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  claims  on  his  alliance  with  England 
and  Denmark,  on  the  decision  of  the  pope,  which 
was  favourable  to  him,  and  on  the  assistance 
of  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia.  A long  and  bloody 
contest  ensued,  gradually  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Otho;  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Philip,  who  was  murdered  by  Otho  von  Wittels- 
bach,  at  the  castle  of  Babenburg,  1208.  Otho 
now  betrothed  himself  to  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
of  his  rival,  and  fearful  of  the  claims  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Constance  of  Neaples,  who  resided  at  Paler- 
mo, he  marched  into  Italy  to  enlist  the  pope 
on  his  side.  He  quarrelled,  however,  with  the 
pontife,  who  excommunicated  him,  and  command- 
ed ail  the  German  princes  to  elect  Frederic, 
emperor.  The  latter  entered  Germany  with  only 
sixty  followers,  but  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
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with  which  he  was  received,  that  he  was  short- 
ly able  to  discomfit  his  opponent,  who  fled  down 
the  Rhine,  and  Frederic  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
thapelle,  in  1215.  Olho  died  without  issue  at 
Brunswick  in  1218,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
hereditary  possessions  by  Henry,  the  count  pala- 
tine, who  dying  without  inale  issue  in  1227,  the 
succession  devolved  on  the  son  of  William,  the 
third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion  , who  was  born  at 
Winchester , and  who  had  spent  his  early  years 
in  .England.  His  father  had  bequeathed  to  him 
the  cities  of  Lauenburg  and  Luneburg,  and 
the  chronicles  of  the  day  usually  call  him,  the 
prince  of  Luneburg.  In  1202,  he  married  Helen 
of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Otho; 
he  died,  1213,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 
Otho,  his  successor,  who  was  only  two  years 
old  at  his  decease,  was  called  all  his  life  Otho 
the  Child,  partly  because  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  in  his  hereditary  possessions  of 
Luneburg  and  Lauenburg  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  short  and 
childlike  stature.  At  the  death  of  his  uncle  in 
1227,  he  was  engaged  in  a feud  with  the  em- 
peror, who  disputed  his  succession  to  the  fiefs 
of  the  latter;  the  young  prince  however,  was 
successful  and  completely  established  *liis  right. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  he  engaged  in  a war  with  Schwe- 
rin, Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  battle  of  Bornhove,  where,  after  a dread- 
ful slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Dane  and 
Guelph  were  defeated  ; the  former  lost  an  eye, 
and  the  latter  was  made  prisoner  and  confined 
al  Hostock>  tlle  capital  of  Schwerin.  Upon  hear- 
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ing  oT  this  misfortune,  the  emperor  determined 
to  prosecute  his  former  designs  against  Bruns- 
wick, and  despatched  an  army  for  that  purpose 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  the  king  of' the 
Romans ; but  the  fidelity  of  the  Brunswicker  ren- 
dered the  expedition  perfectly  futile.  At  the 
death  of  the  count  of  Schwerin,  in  1228,  Otlio 
was  liberated  from  confinement.  On  arriving  at 
Brunswick,  he  renewed  and  confirmed  the  char- 
ters of  that  city,  and  greatly  enlarged  its  privi- 
leges. In  1228,  he  married  Matilda  of  Branden- 
burg, and,  in  1230,  we  find  him  assisting  HeH- 
ry  III.  of  England  in  a war  against  France.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  set  about  the  refor- 
mation of  the  religious  orders,  the  profligacy  of 
some  of  which  was  already  notorious;  in  a let- 
ter still  extant,  dated  March  15th,  1234,  addres- 
sed to  the  abbot  of  Nordheim,  he  reproves  their 
abuses,  and  particularly  enjoins  the  separation 
of  the  monks  from  the  youthful  nuns. 

In  1235,  in  order  to  terminate  the  tedious 
disputes  in  which  he  had  been  long  engaged 
with  the  emperor,  he  delivered  up  to  the  latter 
his  allodial  possessions,  and  received  them  from 
him  again  as  fiefs.  He  was  now  proclaimed  as 
Otho  I.  of  Brunswick;  his  right  to  a tenth  of 
the  produce  of  the  mines  at  Goslar  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  he  secured  several  privileges  to  his 
duchy.  From  this  time  is  to  be  dated  the  mo- 
dern political  existence  of  Brunswick,  inasmuch 
as  it  formed,  hereafter,  an  integral  part  of  the 
German  empire.  He  now  pacified  the  towns  which 
still  manifested  any  signs  of  the  sedition  that 
had  formerly  been  fostered  by  the  emperor,  and 
suppressed  the  banditti  who  infested  the  country. 
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In  1238,  lie  joined  the  Teutonic  order  in  com- 
bating the  pagan  Prussians,  wfio  had  invaded 
the  north-east  of  Germany,  and  destroyed  the 
Christian  churches;  they  were  finally  defeated 
at  Balga , where  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  mainly  contributed  to  the 
victory.  Otho,  after  having  been  involved  in  the 
qnarrels  of  William,  count  of  Holland,  a pre- 
tender to  the  crown  of  Germany,  who  had  mar- 
ried  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  died  June  9th,  12o2, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age;  he  left  four 

sous  and  five  daughters. 

Albert  surnamed  the  Great,  born  1236,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  duke  of  Brunswick;  the 
first  measures  of  his  reign  were  directed  against 
his  refractory  vassals;  he  subdued  the  lords  of 
Wolfenbiittel  and  joined  their  territory  to  Bruns- 
wick ; several  counts  of  Everstein  he  hanged, 
and  incorporated  their  possessions  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gottingen.  About  the  year  1265,  this 
prince  undertook  an  expedition  to  England,  to 
assist  Henry  III.  against  the  rebel  earl  of  Leices- 
ter; he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  E\esham, 
where  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  his  brothers  demanded 
of  him  a partition  of  their  father  s heritage, 
founding  their  claims  on  the  Roman  code,  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
Accordingly,  lie  was  sooner  or  later,  compelled 
to  invest  all  his  brothers  with  different  sove- 
reignties : Otho  was  made  bishop  of  Hildesheim ; 
Conrad,  archbishop  of  Verden;  and  John,  duke 
of  Liineburg  and  Celle;  thus  all  that  Albert 
retained  for  himself,  was  Wolfenbiittel,  Calen- 
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berg,  and  Gottingen : the  town  of  Brunswick  re- 
mained common  property. 

Albert  the  Great  after  having  conquered  the 
Elbe  provinces  of  the  count  of  Schwerin,  and 
annexed  Grubenhagen  to  his  territories,  died  in 
1279.  During  his  reign,  the  provinces  under 
his  dominion  became  richer,  more  powerful  and 
more  - civilized.  Brunswick  was  added  to  the 
Hanse-Towns;  commerce  was  encouraged,  and 
the  arts  succesfully  cultivated.  The  great  vices 
of  the  German  middle  ages,  gluttony  and  gam- 
bling, were  properly  encountered  by  restrictive 
laws.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  limited 
and  the  privileges  of  the  monasteries  curtailed. 
Many  of  the  serfs  were  emancipated,  and  much 
was  done  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  rest.  Numerous  religious  institutions  were 
established,  religious  exercises  were  promoted, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  spirit  of  patriotism 
encouraged  which  is  promptly  intolerant  of  fo- 
reign interference.  Albert  left  behind  him  six 
sons,  of  whom  three  entered  into  religious  or- 
ders; between  the  other  three  his  territories 
were  divided;  Henry,  the  eldest,  obtained  Gru- 
benhagen; Albert,  the  second,  Gottingen;  and 
Wiliam , the  third , Brunswick  and  Wolfenbut- 
tel.  These  princes,  however,  as  soon  as  they' 
reached  man’s  estate,  commenced  a war  with  each 
other  respecting  the  partition,  which  led  to  no 
other  result,  than  that  of  filling  them  with  mu- 
tual aversion  and  distrust.  John,  duke  of  Liine- 
burg  and  Celle,  died  in  1277,  and  left  an  only 
son , Otho , who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Albert,  the  second  son  of  Albert  the  Great, 
carried  on  the  succession  of  hi»  family ; he 
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married  a princess  of  Mecklenburg,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  sons , and  died  in  1318.  Two  of 
liia  sons  became  bishops  of  Ilalberstadt  and  If il- 
desheim;  two  entered  the  Teutonic  Oder;  whilst 
the  eldest  and  two  youngest  divided  amongst 
them  their  father’s  territories.  About  this  time, 
the  last  remnants  of  paganism,  which  had  been 
obstinately,  though  secretly,  adhered  to  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  were  abolished  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  family  of  Brunswick. 

During  several  centuries  succeeding  the  pe- 
riod to  which  we  are  now  arrived , the  history 
of  the  Hanoverian  countries  is  reduced  to  little 
else  but  a list  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  pet- 
ty princes , a detail  of  perpetual  divisions  of 
territory  and  an  account  of  miserable  feuds.  As 
to  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  lines,  and  the 
dates  of  their  decease:  a description  of  the 
different  successions  is  so  dry  and  intricate, 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible in  the  brief  space  to  which  our  limits  con- 
fine us.  We  must  here  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  only  noticing  the  more  illustrious 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Guelph.  The  first 
noted  character  to  whom  we  are  led,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  time,  is  Otho , who  was 
prince  of  Grubenhagen  in  1351.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a knight  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
which  he  quitted  to  travel  through  France  and 
England.  He  subsequently  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fought  under 
that  sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  We 
next  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  army 
in  Italy , where  he  was  renowned  from  the 
hr i llaney  of  his  success  against  the  Ghibelliues, 
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His  courage  was  rewarded  by  the  band  of  Joan- 
na, queen  of  Naples;  but  tliis  union  bad  a tra- 
gical termination;  the  count  of  Dtirrazzo,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  succession,  envious 
of  tlie  German  intruder,  excited  a portion  of 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  bis  cause.  After 
several  contests  with  various  success,  the  royal 
pair  were  taken  prisoners,  the  queen  strangled 
and  the  prince  of  Urubenhagen  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Minorano ,*  whence , however,  he  es- 
caped to  .Avignon.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1398. 

In  the  year  1400,  Frederic,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany;  but 
before  his  coronation  , he  was  murdered  by  the 
count  of  Waldeck,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz;  and  such  was  the  lawless 
spirit  of  those  times , that  this  atrocious  deed 
was  suffered  to  go  unpunished. 

The  Reformation  found  several  of  its  most 
zealous  supporters  amongst  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick:  Ernest,  second  son  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Liineburg,  was  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Luther,  and  two  of  his  brothers  also 
embraced  the  reformed  faith.  But  the  other 
Guelphic  princes,  viz.,  Philip,  duke  of  Gruben- 
hagen,  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
and  Erick,  duke  of  Calenberg  and  Gottingen, 
were  only  excited  by  these  conversions  to  at- 
tach themselves  more  devotedly  than  before  to 
the  Catholic  church.  They  refused  to  belie  the 
ancient  Guelphic  devotion  to  Popish  supremacy, 
and  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  became  one  of 
the  most  determined  adversaries  of  the  Refor- 
mation. All  these  princes  were  present  at  the 
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diet  at  Worms,  where  Luther  defended  himself 
with  memorable  boldness  before  the  emperor ; 
and  it  was  .Ernest  of  Brunswick,  wrho,  after  one 
of  his  most  exhausting  efforts  of  eloquence,  or- 
dered that  a can  of  beer  should,  bo  brought  to 
refresh  him.  The  dukes  of  Liineburg  continued 
to  support  him  in  spite  of  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire. Indeed , resistance  to  the  new  doctrines 
seemed  to  favour  their  propagation  in  the  North; 
never  did  they  spread  so  rapidly  as  when  they 
were  proscribed.  Even  the  duke  of  Grubenha- 
gen,  and  Erick  of  Calenberg  and  Gottingen, 
were  compelled,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  to- 
lerate , and  finally  to  profess  them.  The  duke 
of  Brunswick  - Wolfenbiiltel  alone  resisted  the 
tide  of  Protestantism,  and  lived  and  died  a sub- 
missive adherent  to  the  Catholic  creed.  This 
remarkable  prince  w'as  at  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
tholic army , which  was  raised  in  1537  to  op- 
pose the  Protestant  princes  ; he  was  several 
' times  defeated,  and  at  last  taken  prisoner,  with 
his  son  Victor,  at  Hockelem.  He  remained  in 
confinement  till  1547 , when  his  adversaries  re- 
ceived a terrible  check  at  the  battle  of  Miihl- 
berg.  On  liis  liberation  he  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  religious  war,  but  first  marched  against 
the  predatory  bands  of  the  count  of  Mansfeld, 
who  had  invaded  his  territories ; these  he  com- 
pletely defeated,  July  19,  1553,  but  lost  in 
the  combat  two  of  his  sons,  and  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  his  ally.  In  another  victory  which  he 
obtained  shortly  afterwards,  his  eldest  son  was 
also  slain ; one  child  was  now  all  that  remain- 
ed to  him  , — Julius  , who  was  low  of  stature 
and  deformed,  and  whom  he  suspected  of  attach- 
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ment  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Still,  though 
strongly  indisposed,  he  was  constrained  to  make 
him  his  heir,  since  the  emperor  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Eitel , his  favourite  illegitimate  son. 
In  his  old  age,  Henry’s  disposition  seemed  to 
become  more,  praeific;  he  was,  in  a great  mea- 
sure reconciled  to  his  son,  and  ceased  to  mani- 
fest violently  -his  ancient  antipathy  to  the  Re- 
formation. This  prince  died  in  1568.  The  beauti- 
ful Eva  von  Trott  was  his  mistress,  and  by  her 
he  had  seven  illegitime  children.  In  order  to 
keep  his  relation  to  her  secret,  he  caused  it 
to  be  spread  abroad  that  she  was  dead,  and 
attended  a fictitious  burial,  in  order  to  give  foun- 
dation to  the  report;  then,  he  removed  her  it 
the  castle  of  Stauffenburg,  where  she  lived  on 
the  greatest  seclusion. 

Meanwhile,  the  dukes  of  Liinebnrg  showed 
themselves  zealous  Protestants,  at  home  as 
well  as  in  the  camp.  Luther’s  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  they  caused  to  be  distributed  through- 
out their  dominions;  and  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed to  their  subjects  in  the  German  language. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these,  Ernest  the  Con- 
fessor, duke  of  Celle,  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  existing  branches  of  the  Brunswick  family, 
was  particularly  indefatigable  in  promoting  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  instituted  schools  for  the  young,  corrected  the 
superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  is- 
sued a code  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy. 
But  his  physical  frame  did  not  correspond  to 
the  unwearied  activity  of  his  mind,  and  most 
aptly  did  his  motto  — Aliis  inserviendo  me  ipsum 
consumo  — express  his  untimely  fate;  for  in 
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bis  fortieth  year  > he  presented  ail  the  signs  of 
old  age.  He  died  in  1547. 

Julius,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolf  enbiittel,  had  been,  on  account  of 
his  predilection  for  the  Protestant  cause,  con- 
signed by  his  father , at  an  early  age , to  the 
care  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  condemned 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment  as  an  incorri- 
gible apostate;  he  escaped  from  confinement, 
however,  and  fled  to  Custrin,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  he  was  recalled  home  by  his  relenting 
parent. 

Immediately  on  mounting  the  throne,  he  es- 
tablished the  Protestant  religion,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  celebrated  divines , com- 
posed the  Corpus  Doctrinoc  Julii,  wich  was  in- 
tended to  serve,  in  future,  as  a constant  rule 
of  faith  in  the  dominions  of  Wolfenhuttel. 

This  sovereign  founded  and  endowed  free- 
schools  in  his  principal  towns;  repaired  the 
roads  at  his  own  expence;  rendered  the  river 
Ocker  navigable  by  deepening  its  bed;  and  wor- 
ked to  great  advantage  the  mines  of  the  Harz. 
He  died,  May  3,  1589,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Henry  Julius,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  master  of  several 
languages,  deeply  versed  in  the  sciences,  and 
was  perpetual  rector  of  his  own  university  of 
Helmstadt.  The  city  of  Brunswick,  which  had 
long  been  received  into  the  Hanseatic  league, 
had  several  times  profited  by  the  weakness  and 
divisions  of  the  Guelphic  princes,  so  far  as  to 
establish  a kind  of  independence;  and  its  tur- 
bulent citizens  so  insulted  Henry  Julius,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  which 
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had  nearly  been  brought  to  surrender,  when 
his  army  was  surprised  and  dispersed  by  a noc- 
turnal attack  of  his  adversaries.  He,  however, 
soon  raised  a second  body  of  troops,  blockaded 
the  town  again,  and  inundated  it,  by  diverting 
the  Ocker  from  its  channel;  still  the  town  per- 
severed in  its  rebellion , and  the  duke  was  ob- 
liged to  raise  the  siege. 

The  Brunswickers  were  now  no  longer  con- 
tented to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  their 
mercenaries  proceeded  to  ravage  the  territories 
of  the  duke;  they  even  formed  an  ambuscade 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  prisoner.  They 
were  now  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the 
execution  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  duke, 
who,  however,  so  managed  the  -matter  as  to 
arrange  their  differences  without  proceeding  to 
extremities.  This  prince  died  July  20,  1613. 

Henry  Julius  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fre- 
deric Ulrick,  who,  together  with  his  brother 
Christian,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  bishop 
joined  the  celebrated  count  of  Mansfeld,  and  took 
the  field  against  the  Catholics;  in  1632,  howe- 
ver, they  separated,  and  the  former,  whilst  mar- 
ching to  Darmstadt,  was  overtaken,  and  defeat- 
ed, at  Hoechst,  near  Frankfort,  by  the  Catholic 
general,  Tilly.  At  Darmstadt,  to.  which  place  he 
escaped  with  his  cavalry,  he  was  rejoined  by 
Mansfeld,  and  the  two  adventurers  then  marched 
into  the  Netherlands,  where  they  fought  against 
the  Spaniards  the  battle  of  Fieurus,  at  which 
Christian  lost  an  arm. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  visited  England,  and 
quickly  succeeded  in  convincing  James  I.  of  the 
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necessity  of  supporting1  the  drooping  fortunes  of 
the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  and  of  assis- 
ling  the  elector-palatine,  its  champion,  who  had 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Stuart.  A body 
of  English  troops  was  accordingly  sent  over  to 
tiie  north  of  Germany,  and  Christian  was  made 
one  of  its  commanders. 

By  this  time,  the  Catholic  generals,  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein,  had  invaded  the  Brunswick  territo- 
ries, and  made  themselves  masters  of  Oldendorf 
and  Calenberg.  Mansfeld  was  defeated  on  the 
Elbe,  by  Wallenstein,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, a wanderer  amongst  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains; but  amidst  these  misfortunes,  Christian’s 
constancy  never  wavered;  he  swore  never  to 
lay  down  his  arms  till  the  return  of  the  elector- 
palatine  to  his  former  possessions ; he  reconquer- 
ed Gottingen,  Nordheim,  and  Minden,  but  his' 
active  career  was  arrested  by  a fever,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  July  6,  1626,  when  he 
was  little  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  Catholics  were  now  every  where  success- 
ful until  the  appearance  of  Gustavos  Adolphus, 
whom  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  were  amongst 
the  first  to  join,  and  to  whom  they  faithfully 
adhered  through  every  variety  of  fortune.  The 
battle  of  I.iitzen  decided  the  war  at  length  in 
their  favour. 

About  this  time,  Augustus  of  Danneberg,  grand- 
son of  Ernest  the  Confessor,  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself;  he  was  an  ardent  lover  and  patron 
of  science;  he  himself  published  several  works 
under  the  name  of  Gustavus  Selenus:  and  he 
founded  the  university  of  Woifenbiittel.  He  had 
travelled  much  in  his  youth,  and  his  maturer 
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years  he  devoted  to  study.  His  son  Anthony 
Ulrick,  duke  of  Wolfenbiittel,  was  also  celebra- 
ted for  his  learning,  and  is  numbered  amongst 
the  bards  of  the  Silesian  school  of  poetry.  His 
novels,  “Aramena,”  in  five  voLs.,  and  “Octavia,” 
in  six  vols.,  are  interesting  on  account  of  the 
numerous  anecdotes  they  contain  of  contempo- 
rary courts.  In  his  seventy-seventh  year,  this 
prince  deserted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  His 
subjects  did  not  reap  those  advantages  from  his 
government  which  they  had  a right  to  expect  from 
his  talents;  he  had  an  unfortunate  predilection 
for  French  manners,  and  was  inclined  to  splen- 
did extravagance.  . 

In  1658,  Ernest  Augustus,  who  was  after- 
wards created  elector  of  Hanover,  married  Sophia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  elector-palatine  and  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Stuart;  this  celebrated  wo- 
man was  born  at  the  Hague,  in  1630,  and  was 
the  favourite  of  her  widowed  mother.  Ernest 
Augustus  enlarged  and  beautified  his  capital, 
Hanover,  and  built  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen. 
Unfortunately,  from  the  mania  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  for  imitating  the  French,  the  elec- 
toral court  manifested  a too  decided  tendency 
to  dissipation  and  extravagance;  which,  howe- 
ver, the  Princess  Sophia  was  zealous  in  coun- 
teracting, and  from  her  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter and  intellectual  acquirements,  she  largely 
succeeded.  She  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
sorrow  which  such  a state  of  societj*  brings  into 
the  domestic  circle.  Her  son,  George  Louis,  who 
had  married  his  cousin  of  Celle,  for  political 
purposes,  devoted  to  her  but  little  of  his  affec- 
tion, and  it  was  In  vain  that  the  electress  set 
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the  neglected  wife  an  example  of  patience  and 
forbearance.  Iler  brother-in-law,  Philip,  was  the 
confidant  of  her  griefs,  and  one  of  his  friends,  Count 
Koenigsmark , who  sometimes  saw  her  in  his 
society,  boasted  of  possessing  a share  of  her 
affections.  Whether  he  acted  subsequently,  as 
the  agent  of  Philip,  or  whether  he  was  himself 
the  lover  of  the  duchess,  is  not  exactly  known. 
Certain  it  is,  that  once,  at  least,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  chamber  of  the  latter  at  a very 
unseasonable  hour:  George  Louis  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  visit,  and  he  posted  soldiers  at 
the  door,  who  destroyed  the  connt  on  his  lea- 
ving the  apartment  of  the  princess.  The  latter 
was  afterwards  confined,  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  at  the  castle  ofDahlen,  which  she  only 
left,  at  rare  intervals,  to  visit  her  parents  at 
Celle.  George  Louis  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1698. 

In'  1701,  the  British  parliament  declared,  that 
the  electress  Sophia,  grand  daughter  of  James  I., 
was  heiress  to  the  British  crown,  and  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield  announced  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Succession,  to  the  princess,  at  Hanover. 

Iu  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  joined  the  English  against  the 
French,  and  his  brother  Maximilian  commanded 
Marlborough’s  cavalry  at  Blenheim.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, the  elector  himself  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  imperial  army,  and  at  its  head  un- 
dertook a campaign  against  the  French,  whom 
he  surprised  and  defeated,  at  Offenbach,  Sept.  24, 
1707.  But  to  lead  the  old  imperial  army  was  a 
thankless  office;  men  of  different  countries,  fight- 
ing for  a cause  which  did  not  interest  them  per- 
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sonally,  could  not  be  brought  to  uct  zealously, 
or  in  unison;  besides,  the  different  states  were 
slow  in  sending  their  contingents,  and  negligent 
in  furnishing  supplies.  Accordingly,  the  elector 
resigned  the  command,  and  returned  to  Hanover, 
which  he  left  four  years  afterwards,  to  ascend 
the  British  throne. 

The  last  days  of  the  electress  Sophia  were 
troubled  by  the  cabals  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  by  the  aversion  of  the  latter,  who 
declined  a visit  from  her  grandson  (afterwards 
George  II.),  and  affected  to  reprove  her  ambi- 
tion. This  excellent  princess  and  admirable  wo- 
man died  June  8,  1714,  a short  time  only  before 
the  accession  of  her  son,  George  Louis,  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  which  took  place  August 
1,  1714. 

George  I.  was  far  from  neglecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  electorate  of  Hanover;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a common  accusation  against  him 
in  England,  that  he  had  them  too  much  at 
heart.  In  1715,  he  concluded  a treaty  with  Den- 
mark, by  virtue  of  w'hich  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  were  definitively  ceded  to  Hanover, 
in  consideration  of  a certain  equivalent  in  money. 
In  the  same  year,  in  his  electoral  capacity,  he 
declared  war  against  Sweden;  but  the  parties 
did  not  come  to  arms,  and  a treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  them,  1720.  This  sove- 
reign died  at  Hanover  in  1727 ; he  left  two  chil- 
dren, George,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne, 
and  a daughter,  married  to  Frederic  Wiliam, 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a new  and  flourishing  sera  for  the  elec- 
torate; a plurality  of  courts  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary; the  country  was  burdened  by  no  private 
debts  of  the  sovereign;  on  the  contrary,  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  domains 
was  now  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  country.  Ta- 
xes were  never  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
the  states-general,  which  were  composed  of  pre- 
lates, of  the  equestrian  order,  of  nobles,  and  of 
magistrates,  who  represented  the  towns. 

George  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1727:  no 
war  disturbed  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  which 
were  devoted  in  Hanover  to  improvements  in  the 
administration,  and  in  the  department  of  public 
instruction.  Several  public  schools  sprung  into 
existence  and  in  1737,  by  the  advice  of  his 
minister  Muncbliansen,  he  founded  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  the  celebrity  of  which,  during  the 
last  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century , re- 
flected no  little  splendour  on  the  government 
whose  munificence  had  given  it  birth. 

George  If.  took  an  active  part  in  the  first 
war  which  resulted  from  the  invasion  of  Silesia 
by  Frederic  the  Great;  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa;  and  by  gaining  the  battle  of 
Dett ingen  in  1743,  contributed  not  a little  to 
bring  about  a favourable  termination  of  the  con- 
test, which,  however,  did  not  cease  till  1748. 
In  the  next  war  which  ensued,  having  been  in- 
sulted by  Austria  and  France,  he  took  part 
against'  those  powers,  and  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  Prussian  king.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland,  known  all  over  Europe  as  the  hero 
of  Culloden,  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of 
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the  Hanoverian  forces  ; blit  he  disappointed  the 
hopes  which  where  generally  entertained  of  his 
success:  he  was  attacked  at  Hastenbeck,  and 
from  some  unaccountable  precaution  sounded  a 
retreat  before  the  battle  was  decided ; so  that 
the  French,  under  the  marquis  D’Estrees,  ob- 
tained an  easy  victory,  and  pursued  him  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  shortly  afterwards 
signed  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Kloster  Se- 
vern, by  virtue  of  which,  his  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  Hanover  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Richelieu , who  had  succeeded  D’Es- 
trees in  the  command  of  the  French.  Though 
this  convention  was  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  England,  which  it,  of  course,  did  not  receive, 
its  immediate  effects  were  tantamount  to  a com- 
plete conquest  of  Hanover,  which,  with  all 
Westphalia , fell  a prey  to  the  avarice  of  Ri- 
chelieu and  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiers; 
the  former  was  called  by  his  men,  Father  Plun- 
der, and  they  might  very  justly  be  denominated 
his  sons.  The  Pavilion  de  Hanovre , which  was 
erected  on  the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  received  a 
part  of  the  spoils,  and  served  to  commemorate 
the  indignities  of  this  worthless  compaign.  The 
triumph  of  the  French,  however,  was  of  very 
short  duration;  on  the  5th  of  November,  1757, 
they  were  completely  defeated  by  the  Prussians 
at  Rossbach;  and  when  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  took  the  field  against  them  in  Hano- 
ver, they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  that  coun- 
try more  precipitately  than  they  had  entered  it. 
After  this  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
success;  but  the  French  never  again  obtained 
a permanent  footing  in  the  electorate;  at  length, 
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Osnahruck.  On  (lie  re-comraeneement  of  (be  war 
against  France,  Napoleon  ordered  one  of  his 
generals,  Mortier,  to  invade  (lie  electorate; 
when  after  a few  skirmishes,  (he  Hanoverian 
army  retreated  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  its  gene- 
rals concluded  the  ignoble  convention  of  Art- 
lenburg,  July  5,  1803,  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  to  disband  their  troops,  and  consign  the 
electorate  unconditionally  to  the  discretion  of 
the  invaders.  The  court  and  ministers  had  al- 
ready fled;  and  Mortier  now  appointed  a com- 
mission for  the  execution  of  his  mandates.  The 
imposts  alone,  during  the  first  half-year  of  the 
French  government,  amounted  to  four  millions 
and  a half  of  dollars ; and  a regular  system  of 
exaction  was  pursued  both  under  Mortier,  and 
his  successor,  Bernadette,  till,  in  1806,  (lie 
country  was  ceded  by  (he  French  to  Prussia, 
which  promised  to  the  Hanoverians  “ that  pro- 
tection and  security  for  Avhich  (hey  now  looked 
in  vain  to  the  family  of  Brunswick.”  But  this 
new  arrangement  was  of  very  brief  duration; 
for  when  the  army  of  Prussia  was  completely, 
defeated  at  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  it  was  de- 
prived of  Hanover,  which  was  now  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
French  governor- general , ami  (he  other  incor- 
porated with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
To  this  latter  it  was  afterwards  entirely  an- 
nexed, in  1810;  except  that  part  lying  north  of 
the  Elbe,  which  was  made  into  a department 
of  the  French  empire. 

Under  Jerome,  the  king  of  Westphalia,  18,000 
troops  were  levied  in  Hanover,  for  the  service 
of  the  French  emperor;  amongst  whom  were 
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3000  hoys,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen. From  1803  to  1808,  the  French  added 
five  millions  to  the  Hanoverian  public  debt.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  government  was 
cordially  detested  by  the  people,  who  were  amongst 
the  first  to  commence  the  great  German  libera- 
tion-war. Early  in  1813,  volunteers  assembled 
on  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  were  indefatigable  in 
attacking  and  harassing  the  French.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  of  the  same  year,  Jerome  fled  from 
Hanover,  which  Bernadotte  and  the  victorious 
allies  entered  on  the  4th  of  November.  Adol- 
phus, duke  of  Cambridge,  was  now  proclaimed 
governor-general  of  the  electorate , which  was 
soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  a king- 
dom, and  the  former  ministers  were  re-instated 
in  their  respective  offices.  The  greater  part  of 
the  seignorial  courts  of  justice  were  not  re-es- 
tablished, and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed  by  the  French,  were 
instantly  abolished. 

According  to  an  edict  of  1814,  the  deputies 
were  no  longer  to  form  provincial  states-gene- 
ral,  but  were  to  be  united  into  one  body;  which 
was  composed  of  ten  deputies  of  the  clerg>, 
forty-three  of  the  nobility,  twenty-nine  of  the 
towns,  and  three  of  the  holders  of  seiguorial 
estates.  Though  the  nobles  thus  formed  the 
majority  of  the  representatives,  their  privileges 
were  very  much  curtailed;  they  were  no  longer 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  had  now  to  serve 
in  the  army  like  other  subjects  of  the  state. 
The  representative  chamber,  above-mentioned, 
was  only  provisional,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1819, 
when  a new  constitution  was  issued  under  a 
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patent  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  ascended  the  thrones  of  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,  as  George  IV.  By  virtue  of  this 
constitution,  the  old  provincial  diets  were  again 
called  into  existence,  and  the  general  diet  for- 
med two  chambers. 

In  the  years  1828  and  1829,  the  distress  and 
discontent  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in 
some  quarters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  in- 
creased to  such  a pitch,  that  a manifestation  of 
some  sort  appeared  imminent.  The  popular  com- 
plaints were  of  various  kinds,  and  had  their 
rise  chiefly  in  inevitable  circumstances:  the  com- 
merce between  the  north  and  south  of  Germany 
to  which  the  war  had  given  great  importance, 
began  to  droop  at  the  peace;  prices  became  gra- 
dually low,  and  gain  less  easy ; the  great  temp- 
tation to  smuggle,  which  was  furnished  by  Na- 
poleon’s Ascal  regulations,  no  longer  existed; 
moreover,  the  government  of  the  restoration  fur- 
nished the  agitators  with  pretexts  for  discon- 
tent, in  adhering  to  the  ancient  routine  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1831,  about  half  a year  after  the  accession  of 
William  IV.,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Gdt- 
tingen  of  the  citizens  and  students,  in  spite  of 
the  garrison  and  of  the  academical  senate.  The 
rebel  leaders  issued  a proclamation,  enjoining 
their  followers  to  remain  armed  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  order;  a common-council  was  formed 
of  citizens,  to  deliberate  on  the  present  posture 
of  affairs;  but  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
enterprise  was,  that  it  Mas  intended  to  prose- 
cute it  Mithout  violent  means.  It  was  expected 
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that  the  government  would  submit  to  the  revo- 
lution, and  not  combat  it:  accordingly,  the  in- 
surgents remained  quite  inactive,  and  whilst 
they  were  in  arms  against  the  government,  aboun- 
ded in  protestations  of  their  loyalty  and  mode- 
ration. This  mighty  commotion  had  a very  In-* 
dicrous  termination:  the  rebels  do  not  seem  to 
have  wished  to  catch  even  a glimpse  of  their 
enemies;  and  when,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
General  Von  Dem  Bussche  entered  the  town  at 
the  head  of  8000  men,  most  of  the  ringleaders 
had  escaped,  and  on  the  following  day  tranquil- 
lity was  fully  re-established. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  a new  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  rati- 
fied in  London  by  King  William  IV.  Its  prin- 
cipal provisions  were  as  follows : — the  provin- 
cial diets  were  again  acknowledged ; the  gene- 
ral diet  was  composed  of  two  chambers,  of  which 
the  first  consisted  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  of  several  mediatized  princes  and  other 
noblemen,  of  prelates,  of  two  of  the  chief  Pro- 
testant clergy,  of  hereditary  members  named  by 
the  sovereign,  of  thirty-five  deputies  of  the  nob- 
les, and  of  four  persons  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  second  chamber  consisted  of  three  deputies 
of  religious  endowments,  of  whom  two  were  to 
be  Protestant  clergymen;  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  on  account  of  the  ge- 
neral mona8terial  fund:  of  a deputy  of  the  uni- 
versity, Gottingen;  of  two  from  the  Protestant 
consistories;  of  one  from  the  cathedral  chapter 
at  Hildesheim;  of  thirty-seven  from  different 
towns;  and  of  thirty-eight  from  the  peasants. 

juftr  II  .*46911*  Itfjfui./  JuedW.v  ii.  Mi; 
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The  deputies  received,  the  sura  of  three  dol- 
lars daily  for  their  maintenance ; they  were  entit- 
led to  this  sum  only  when  they  actually  took 
their  seats.  The  total  amount  of  this  allowance 
to  the  deputies  was  so  much  as  60,000  dollars 
annually.  t 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  histo- 
ry of  Hanover,  without  adverting  to  an  event, 
which  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  ad- 
mit of  substantial  comment,  — namely  the  chan- 
ge in  the  constitution. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  (June  1837) 
king  Ernest  declared  to  his  people  that  he  would 
take  into  consideration  the  legality  and  fitness  of 
the  constitution  introduced  in  1833  by  his  bro- 
ther William  IV,  and  the  assembly  of  the  sta- 
tes was  dissolved  in  consequence.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  the  king  issued  a patent 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  recognise 
the  constitution  of  1833,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
his  agnatic  rights,  and  in  which  he  announced 
that  a new  constitution  was  to  be  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  the  states.  When  the  States 
met,  early  in  1838,  several  members  of  the  lowr 
house  entered  their  protest  against  the  King’s 
abolition  of  the . constitution  of  1833,  insisting 
upon  his  obligation  to  uphold,  and  abide  by,  the 
fundamental  law  introduced  with  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  his  predecessor.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  opposition  which  manifes- 
ted itself  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  against 
any  new  constitution,  the  government  withdrew 
the  bill,  and  proposed  the  substitution  of  the  one 
of  1819,  granted  by  George  IV,  for  that  of  1833, 
and  dissolved  the  assembly  of  the  states.  It 
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met  again  in  March  1839,  when,  after  a fort- 
night’s delay,  it  was  found  (hat  the  premedita- 
ted absence  of  a certain  number  of  members  of 
the  lower  house,  prevented  any  bussiness  of  im- 
portance being  entered  into.  The  king  was  therefore 
obliged  to  prorogue  the  diet  anew,  and  he  order- 
ed all  the  boroughs  and  corporations,  whose 
representatives  had  not  appeared  in  the  house, 
to  proceed  to  new  elections.  With  the  excepti- 
on of  a very  few,  those  new  elections  have 
been  declined.  The  result  of  this  manoeuvering 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  cannot  easily  be 
foretold. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  a new  pro- 
clamation. of  H.  M.  reaches  us,  by  which  a 
new  general  assembly  of  the  States  is  ordered 
to  take  place,  May  28th,  1839.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  excitement  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  the  kingdom,  will  soon  subside,  and 
that  the  wonted  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  will 
then  again  manifest  itself  in  its  original  degree 
of  warmth. 

As  the  crown  of  Hanover  only  devolves  upon 
male  heirs,  it  is  now  no  longer  an  appendage  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  satisfactory, 
now  that  the  connexion  is  dissolved,  to  recol- 
lect that  it  has  been  an  honourable  one  on  both 
sides.  The  British  sovereigns,  in  whose  number 
the  late  excellent  and  beloved  viceroy,  the  dnke 
of  Cambridge,  especially  deserves  to  he  included, 
have  ruled  Hanover  with  a truly  paternal  spi- 
rit, — not  appropriating  its  revenue  to  their 
own  gratification,  not  conferring  its  posts  upon 
foreigners;  — while  the  Hanoverians  have  re- 
quited them  with  a filial  attachment  and  have 
fought  in  their  cause  with  courage  and  zeal. 
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The  ruling  family  of  Hanover  is  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  present  Ring  is  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, born  June  5,  1771;  he  married,  May  29, 
1815,  Frederika,  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Solms,  by  whom 
he  has  one  son,  Prince  George,  born  May  27,  1819. 

The  following  is  a statistical  view  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Hanover,  aud  of  their  population. 
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In  1835,  there  were  55,070  births,  37,752 
deaths,  and  13,088  marriages. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Hanover  (20,300 
inhabitants) , Hildesheim  (13,800),  Uineburg 
(12,500),  Emden  (12,000),  Osnabruck  (11,800), 
Gottingen  (10,909),  Celle  (10,300),  Clausthal 
(8859),  Goslar  (7164),  Leer  (6346),  Hameln 
(5750),  Norden  (5600),  Stade  (5500),  Eim- 
beck  (5100). 

The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  are  all  Germans.  With  respect  to  religion, 
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they  are  divided  as  follows:  — 1,342,850  are 
Lutherans,  210,000  are  Catholics,  105,090  are 
of  the  Reformed  church,  1850  are  Herrnhutes 
and  Mennonites,  and  12,300  are  Jews. 

There  are  10  Lutheran  superintendant  gene- 
ral-ships, 94  Lutheran  and  Reformed  inspector- 
ships, 934  Lutheran  and  114  Reformed  congre- 
gations. There  is  1 Catholic  bishop,  143  Ca- 
tholic congregations,  3 Mennonite  and  1 Herrn- 
luites  places  of  worship,  and  9 Lutheran  reli-' 
gious  fundations  for  men,  and  18  for  women. 

The  educational  institutions  are,  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  at  which  there  were  725  stu- 
dents in  1838;  an  academy  for  noblemen,  a pe- 
dagogium,  16  gymnasiums,  20  middle  schools, 

5 seminaries,  1 institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  1 school  of  surgery,  2 veterinary  schools, 

6 schools  of  midwifery,  and  3561  town  and 
country  schools. 

At  the  end  of  1826,  there  were  3436  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  of  whom  3085  were 
Protestants,  and  341  Catholics:  the  number  of 
children  instructed  was  214,524,  who,  in  the 
different  provinces,  were  in  the  following  rela- 
tion to  the  teachers: 


In  Aurich,  there  were  20,159  scholars  and  295  teachers. 
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Thu  principal  (axes  in  the  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver amounted  formerly  annually,  to  5,361,609 
dollars,  of  which  2,335,009  were  furnished  by 
the  royal  chests,  3,006,600  by  the  land-chests. 
The  revenue  from  the  domains  was  1,194,640 
dollar?,  from  mines  and  salt-works  117,000  dol- 
lars, from  the  customs  569,800  dollars,  from 
the  post-office  142,302  dollars,  from  the  gene- 
ral chest  70,800  dollars,  from  the  general  sala- 
ry-chest 1 12,000  doHars,  from  the  land-tax  chest 
and  taxes  2,965,066  dollars;  the  immediate  re- 
venue from  the  land-tax  chest  was  20,000  dol- 
lars, suid  of  the  crown-endowment  150,000  dol- 
lars. The  collective  expenditure  in  the  princi- 
pal departments  of  the  government  amounted  to 
5,390,800  dollars  annually;  of  which  2,373,490 
were  furnished  by  the  royal  chest,  and  3,017,310 
by  the  land-chests.  The  expenditure  for  the 
cabinet-ministry  was  90,950  dollars,  for  the  Ger- 
man chancery  in  London  14,490  dollars,  for  the 
laud-drosteis  104,500  dollars,  for  the  bailiwicks 
513,850  dollars,  for  the  ministry  of  foreign  af- 
fairs 70,000  dollars,  for  the  ministry  at  war 
1,657,950  dollars,  for  the  ministry  of  justice 
215,600  dollars,  for  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction and  ecclesiastical  affairs  97,650  dollars, 
for  the  ministry  of  the  interior  651,000  dollars, 
for  that  of  commerce  41,300  dollars,  for  that 
of  finance  208,000  dollars,  for  the  Passir-etat 
144,000  dollars,  for  pensions  144,000  dollars, 
far  expenses  about  to  cease  198,000  dollars. 

In  April  1837,  the  ministry  submitted  to  the 
chambers  the  accounts  of  the  year  1835 — 1836, 
leaving  a surplus  of  446,038  dollars,  those  of 
the  current  year  1836—1837  with  a surplus  of 
24,2566  dollars  and  the  budget  for  the  year  1837 — 
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1838,  tlie  receipts  of  which  were  estimated  at 
6,093,978  dollars  and  the  expenditure  at  6,063,566 
dollars. 

A decrease  of  36,000  dollars  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  year  in  the  amount  of  interest 
of  the  public  debt.  From  January  1836  to  June 
1837,  2,685,268  dollars  of  stock  have  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation  by  the  sinking  fund.  Ub- 
belahde,  in  his  work  on  the  finances  of  Hano- 
ver, states  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  to  be 
15,691,283  dollars. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  repeal  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1833,  was  to  separate  again  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  royal  chests  from  the  land 
chests,  which  had  been  merged , with  the  con- 
sent of  William  IV,  the  present  King  claiming 
the  royal  domains  as  property  belonging  to  the 
royal  family  exclusively,  while  part  of  their 
produce  was  formerly  applied  to  the  expenses 
of  the  state. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  13,054  men. 

The  composition  of  the  army  is  as  follows: — 

Men.  Horses. 


First  military  Staff' 15 

Two  companies  of  Pioneers  and 

Pontonniers  198 

Two  horse  companies  and  two 
foot  battalions  of  Infantry, 
and  one  company  of  Workmen  1368  275 


Eight  regiments  of  Cavalry  twen- 
ty-four squadrons  3340  2444 

Fourteen  battalions  of  Infantry  15,580 

Total 20,501  2719 
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According  to  the  new  organisation  of  the  ar- 
my, its  yearly  cost  amounts  to  1,201,500  dol- 
lars, which  is  140,058  dollars  less  than  formerly. 

The  government  has  lately  made  a material 
alteration  in  the  institutions  for  military  instruc- 
tion. The  general  academy  of  state,  the  engi- 
neer and  artillery  school,  as  also  the  cavalry 
school,  are  to  he  combined  in  a military  acade- 
my, which  is  to  be  erected  at  Hanover,  and 
which  is  destined  for  officers  of  all  arms. 

The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  squa- 
re mile  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  2305; 
but  in  the  province  of  Liineburg  there  are  only 
two-thirds  of  that  number,  and  in  that  of  Stade 
only  four-fifths.  The  duchy  of  Aremberg-Mep- 
pen,  too,  comprehending  361/,  square  miles,  does 
not  contain  more  than  48,816  inhabitants.  These 
thinly  populated  districts  form  the  largest  plain, 
and  greater  halt  of  the  kingdom.  The  district 
of  East  Friesland  contains  2905  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  Osnabrtick  is  very  unequally  popu- 
lated, in  some  parts  there  not  being  more  than 
7|12  of  the  average  number  of  inhabitants,  in 
others,  7300  per  square  mile;  for  the  entire 
province  the  number  is  2167.  The  number  for 
the  province  of  Hanover,  notwithstanding  that 
it  contains  the  capital,  is  not  higher  than  2680. 
In  the  principality  of  Hildesheim  there  are  4806; 
in  that  of  Grubenhagen  4954;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Harz  only  2903  inhabitants  per  square 
mile. 

In  the  mining-districts,  aijJ0n  of  the  popula- 
tion live  in  towns;  2J/100  in  Hildesheim;  IS/10(> 
in  Aurich;  15|100  in  Hanover;  tJ/100  in  Liineburg; 
,o|100  in  Osnabrtick,  and  only  c/100  in  Stade.  Thus 
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Hie  inhabitants  of  towns  ilo  not  amount  to  quite 
a sixth  of  the  entire  mass. 

Th^e  kingdom  comprehends  14,589,918  Vaien- 
berg'^Morgens,  or  acres,  of  which  8,075,182  are 
laid  out  in  arable  land , meadows,  gardens,  and 
woods,  leaving  6,514,613  morgens  for  commons, 
uncultivated  heaths,  moors,  lakes,  rivers  and 
roads. 

The  cultivated  land,  including  the  woods,  is 
in  the  following  proportion  to  the  whole  tem- 
lory,  in  the  different  provinces:  in  Hanover  it 
amounts  co  s6|100;  in  Hildesheim  to  O1j100;  in 
Luneburg  to  52f100;  in  Stable  to  44/100;  in  Osiut- 
brack  to  4i|,00;  in  Aurieh  to  6l|100;  and  in  the 
Harz  to  62|l0o, 

In  this  calculation,  the  commons,  on  which, 
during  the  summer,  641,823  cows  are,  in  a great 
measure,  kept,  are  not  reckoned  as  cultivated 
ground. 

Of  grass,  arable,  and  garden-land , the  pro- 
portion to  each  inhabitant  is,  in  the  Harz,  half 
a morgen;  in  Hanover  S6I12<>  morgens;  in  Hildes- 
heim 204fiaO;  in  I^iineburg  4104|126;  in  Stade 
4S0|120 ; in  Osnabruck285|1J0;  and  in  Aurich  4 14|130; 
thus  on  an  average  there  are  3 66f120  morgens 
of  such  land  to  each  inhabitant,  and  of  cultiva- 
vated  nearly  nine  morgens. 

Of  the  entire  cultivated  territory,  including 
the  woods,  63 6|10  per  cent  belongs  to  farmers; 
6‘/10  per  cent,  to  the  possessors  of  fiefs  and  allodt- 
- al  estates;  1 9/10  per  cent,  to  churches  and  schools ; 
17 6/10  per  cent,  to  the  crown;  99/ir>  per  cent, 
to  exchequers  and  parishes ; and  to  the  moitas- 
terial  exchequer  (_Klosterhammer)  -?/10  pet  cent. 
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‘There  are  in  Hanover  265,269  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  about  nineteen  times  as  many  morgens 
of  grass,  garden,  and  arable  land. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  of  coin  and  metals  ; in 
1790,  8837  c*wt.  of  lead  was  exported;  in  1832, 
70,744  cwt.  In  1832,  were  also  exported  9521 
cwt.  of  bones,  ami  3657  of  oil-cake. 

The  immensely  increased  importation  of  coffee 
is  worthy  of  notice.  In  1732,  500  lbs.  only 
were  sent  from  Bremen  into  Hanover;  and  in 
1832  as  much  as  870,000  lbs.  In  1834,  were 
imported  50,000  cwt.  of  coffee,  50,000  cwt.  of 
raw  sugar,  42,167  cwt.  of  tobacco-leaves,  and 
11,736  cwt.  of  manufactured  goods.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  Hanover  annually  imports  mer- 
chandise of  the  value  of  8,000,000  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  ships  bearing  the  Hanoverian 
flag  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years. 
On  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  from  1825  to 
1836,  were  built  165  vessels  of  from  20  to 
more  than  100  lasts.  In  1835  alone,  45  large 
vessels  were  built.  The  province  of  -Bremen 
with  Hadeln  had  only  two  nr  three  vessels  in 
1793;  but  in  1834  it  had  54  ships  of  from  20 
to  more  than  100  lasts.  In  1828,  35  Hanove- 
rian ships  of  more  than  20  lasts,  and  121  of 
less,  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg;  in  1835,  70 
of  more,  aud  208  of  less  than  20  lasts. 

The  export-trade  is  principally  carried  on  by 
sea,  excepting  that  in  horses,  oxen,  some  kinds 
of  linen  and  salt.  The  coalmines  .produce  about 
2,500,000  cuhie  feet  of  coal  annually. 
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In  1834,  111,119  pieces  of  linen,  of  the  va- 
lue of  775,326  dollais,  were  exported  from  Ha- 
nover by  way  of  Bremen. 

The  number  of  factory-workmen,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  18,697 ; 
of  whom,  in  1824,  7026  were  cloth- weavers. 

On  the  whole,  those  engaged  in  trade  amount 
to  % of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  3/„ 
of  those  of  the  country;  they  consist  of  25,026 
families  residing  in  towns,  and  66,677  resi- 
ding in'  the  country*. 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
is  divided  into  the  Geestland  and  the  Marsch- 
land:  the  former  is  either  sand,  covered  with 
heath  or  furze,  as  in  the  principality  of  Li'ine- 
burg,  §fc.,  or  low  moor,  as  in  the  duchy  of 
Bremen.  The  marshy  country  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hadeln,  Kehdingen,  &c.  These  districts 
are  only  preserved  artificially  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  There  are  few  hills  in 


From  Marcard’s  work,  "7.ur  Bcurllieilung  dc«  Na- 
tional- Wohlstandes,  des  Handels  und  der  Gewerbe  ini 
Kdnigrciihc  Hannover."  — Hannover,  1836. 
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the  Nortli  of  Hanover;  l>ut  in  the  South  it  is* 
extremely  mountainous.  Many  parts  of  Hanover 
abound  in  oxen  of  an  excellent  description:  in 
1820,  there  were  in  East  Friesland  alone  90,000 
cows,  and  50,000  oxen  and  steers.  The  same 
province  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  breed  of  hor- 
ses, of  which  5000  are  exported  annually  to 
Italy.  In  the  Harz,  there  are  60,000  goats,  and 
also  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  wild  cats.  The 
villages  contain  60,000  bee-hives,  which,  when 
the  sweetbroom  is  in  flower,  are  removed  to,  and 
tended  on  the  heaths.  There  is  plenty  of  corn; 
but  of  fruit,  except  in  some  places  cherries  and 
apples,  very  little.  20,000  rix-dollars’  worth  of 
bilberries  are  annually  sent  to  Hamburg  for  the 
colouring  of  red  wine.  In  East  Friesland  6000 
men  are  continually  employed  in  digging  and 
carrying  turf.  The  chief  mineral  products  of 
Hanover  are,  pit-salt,  £329, 055  cwt.  annually), 
saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  marble,  alabaster,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  silver,  gold  (in  very  small  quan- 
tity), zinc,  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  not  celebrated  for 
its  manufactures,  of  which  the  principal  are  of 
cloth,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton  and  iron-wares,  at 
Hanover,  and  Minden;  of  linen,  at  Luneburg, 
Bremen,  <Src.;  of  sail-cloth,  at  Scharmbeck;  of 
rope-work,  at  Markhausen;  of  lace,  at  Liebe- 
nau,  <S;c.;  of  hats,  at  Minden,  Osnabruck,  #c.; 
and  at  various  other  places,  of  silks,  leather, 
gloves,  parchment,  paper,  wax,  sugar,  and  oil. 
It  is  calculated  that  goods  are  annually  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  to  the  va- 
lue of  6,000,000  rix-dollars. 
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The  Hanoverians  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Saxon  origin.  In  the  North-Western  provinces, 
however,  there  are  Frieslanders ; near  Minden, 
some  descendants  of  the  Franks;  Thuringians 
in  the  county  of  Holienstein;  Vandals  on  the 
Middle  Elbe,  and  a few  descendants  of  French 
refugees.  They  are,  in  general,  strong  and 
well-built,  persevering  and  industrious.  In  many 
parts  there  are  peasants  possessed  of  conside- 
rable property,  who  display  no  small  portion  of 
pride,  and  who  consider  it  discreditable  to  in- 
termarry7 with  families  poorer  than  themselves. 
There  are  tracts  of  country  in  the  North,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ems  and  Hase,  where  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  never  seen  a town,  and 
are  very  boorish  and  uncommunicative:  the  pea- 
sant of  Southern  Hanover  is  much  better  instruc- 
ted and  more  sociable.  Marriages  and  christe- 
nings  are  occasions  of  'great  feasting  throughout 
the  country'.  The  Hanoverian  agriculturists  can 
scarcely  be  divided  into  different  classes,  being 
most  of  them  both  farmers  and  labourers;  the 
richer  amongst  them  indulge  in  very  few  luxu- 
ries, except  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  Ha- 
deln,  where  mahogany  furniture  is  often  found 
in  their  houses,  and  where  they  sometimes  tra- 
vel, drawn  by  four  beautiful  Holstein  horses.  In 
these  last-mentioned  districts,  the  country-people 
are  very  hospitable  and  generous:  they  are  also 
very  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  strict  obser- 
vers of  ancient  customs.  Beer  is  their  favourite 
beverage,  but  many  have  wine  in  their  cellars. 
They  are  fond  of  vegetables,  but  potatoes  are. 
more  eaten  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 
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Tile  nalional  dishes  are  smoked  goose,  heef  and 
raisins,  and  pork  and  dried  fruit. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  is  vested  in  .a  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal, composed  of  a president,  two  vice-presi- 
dents, and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom,  six 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  rest  by  the 
provinces;  in  seven  chanceries  of  justice,  and 
finally  in  bailiffs,  magistrates  and  patrimonial 
judges  throughout  the  country,  where  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  ordinary  administration. 

Mentiou  of  the  existence  of  the  town  of  Ha- 
nover is  first  made  in  an  edict  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  dated  1136;  but  the  vases  and  urns  which 
have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town,  prove 
that  its  site  must  have  been  inhabited  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  first  mention  of  its 
commercial  importance  is  in  1303,  when  it  tra- 
ded in  cloth,  skins,  salt,  butter,  and  herrings. 

The  richer  Hanoverians  appear  to  have  view- 
ed the  Reformation  with  distrust:  the  first  Pro- 
testant preacher  was  banished  the  town;  and  a 
second  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had 
not  a public  disturbance  taken  place  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  occurred  in  1532;  but  in  1536  we 
find  the  inhabitants,  running  into  extremes  on 
the  side  of.  the  Reformers;  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  property  were  the  punishment  of  those 
who  deserted  after  having  once  professed  the 
Protestant  doctrines;  the  Papists  were  punished 
with  rods,  and  the  Catholic  revenues  applied  to 
the  repair  of  the  churches , and  the  support  of 
the  Lutheran  ministry.  Hanover  escaped  the  de- 
vastations which  were  so  common  in  Germany 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Tilly  appeared 
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before  its  gates,  November  5tb,  1625 , and  de- 
manded admission,  but  did  not  obtain  it-.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  John  Frederick  the  Catholic, 
who  ascended  the  throne  1641,  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Hanover  made  great  advances  both  in 
size  and  splendour;  operas  and  plays  were  first 
introduced;  masquerades  became  popular,  and 
the  French  and  Italians,  who  were  invited  in 
considerable  numbers  to  court,  encouraged  gam- 
bling to  a great  extent. 

Every  person  who  possesses  a house,  or  fol- 
lows a trade,  in  Hanover,  is  a citizen,  and  is 
eligible  to  civic  offices,  enjoys  common-right, 
and  the  right  of  sporting  on  certain  estates. 
The  citizens  are  divided  into  guilds  and  com- 
panies, which  choose  the  burgomaster  and  s>n- 
'dicus,  on  whom  it  devolves  to  elect  the  other 
members  of  the  magistracy;  namely,  six  coun- 
cillors, two  camerarii,  and  a secretary.  The 
magistracy  has  the  town-police  under  its  con- 
trol, but  in  its  regulations  respecting  the  latter, 
it  is  bound  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  go- 
vernment. There  is  a spiritual  magistracy,  com- 
posed of  the  six  preachers  of  the  three  chur- 
ches, of  whom  the  eldest  is  president.  These 
two  magistracies  decide  on  minor  matrimonial 
disputes,  of  which  the  more  important  are  re- 
ferred to  the  royal  consistoriat  court. 

Respecting  the  provisions  consumed  here,  we 
have  no  very  recent  data.  According  to  a re- 
port of  1742,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  about  half  what  it  is  at  present,  2260  oxen 
were  slaughtered,  11,701  calves,  5548  pigs,  481 
sucking  pigs,  5690  sheep,  and  1969  Iambs.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Hanover  are  of  gold 
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and  silver  lace,  leather,  playing-cards,  oil-cloth, 
earthenware  stoves,  tobacco,  dyes,  and  stockings ; 
but  the  only  important  objects  of  commerce  are 
leather,  linen,  and  worsted.  The  royal  Berg- 
handlung , for  the  produce  of  the  Harz  mines, 
is  in  this  town;  it  has  factors  and  correspon- 
dents in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Northern  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  The  miners  are  bound  to 
deliver  all  the  produce  of  the  mines,  at  a cer- 
tain price,  at  the  warehouses  of  this  commer- 
cial establishment. 

- There  are  common  schools  attached  to  each 
of  the  three  churches,  to  the  support  of  the 
teachers  of  which,  even  should  they  send  their 
children  elsewhere,  the  parishioners  are  bound 
to  contribute.  In  the  highest  class  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, in  which  there  are  eight  teachers,  the 
pupil  pays  eleven  dollars  annually;  in  the  low- 
est, live  and  a half. 

For  medical  instruction,  there  is  an  anatomi- 
cal college,  founded  by  the  surgeons  of  the  town, 
and  a museum.  The  royal  library  contains  more 
than  90,000  volumes,  chiefly  on  history  and  po- 
litical law;  it  possesses  all  the  books  of  Leib- 
nitz, as  Well  as  a collection  of  rare  tracts  which 
he  made  at  Berlin.  Other  establishments  for  the 
promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  are, 
the  library  of  the  royal  chancery  of  justice,  of 
the  magistracy,  of  the  different  churches,  of  the 
society  of  natural  history,  Gruner’s  mineral  ca- 
binet, Reussman’s  museum,  the  government  and 
town  archives,  and  the  Walmoden  gallery. 

In  1804,  a Bible  Society  was  founded,  of 
which  the  duke  of  Cambridge  was  the  zealous 
protector:  its  revenue  for  three  years,  including 
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a sum  ef  800/.  from  tlio  British  ami  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  lias  amounted  to  10,000  dollars, 
with  which  sum  it  has  distributed  11,000  copies 
of  the  Bible.  The  reading-rooms  and  circula- 
ting libraries  here  have  been  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a censor,  since  the  time  when  the 
French  propaganda  awakened  greater  vigilance. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  their  children 
there  are  considerable  funds,  and  several  insti- 
tutions; but  those  who  avail  themselves  of  them, 
are  obliged  to  make  a public  procession  through 
the  town  twice  a year.  There  are  several  hos- 
pitals, and  a new  one  has  lately  been  erected. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  at 
Hanover,  is  the  temple  to  the  memory  of  Leib- 
nitz, consisting  of  a rotunda,  of  which  the  cu- 
pola is. supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns:  in 
the  centre  is  a colossal  bust  of  Leibnitz,  ia 
white  marble. 

The  climate  of  Hanover  is  not  particularly 
good;  moist  and  cloudy  weather  is  far  from  un- 
common: the  plains  on  the  North*  West,  and 
East  sides  of  the  town  , give  full  play  to  the 
winds  from  those  quarters.  The  number  of  deaths 
is  generally  exceeded  by  that  of  births;  but 
longevity  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  customs  and  way  of  life  at  Hanover,  amongst 
llie  more  wealthy,  appear  to  be  inclining  more 
than  formerly  to  German  simplicity;  French  go- 
vernesses are  not  so  common;  the  women  are 
growing  more  domesticated;  and  the  division  of 
time  is  more  consistent  with  nature.  Between 
the  several  classes  of  society  there  was  former- 
ly little  communication;  the  first  only  admitted 
those  received  at  court:  the  seceud,  the  lower 
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noliiiity  and  higher  officials,  and  so  onto  a fifth: 
but  these  rigorous  distinctions  are  now  dying 
away,  and  Zimmcrmann  would  scarcely  call  the 
present  tone  of  Hanoverian  society  half  Spanish 
and  half  German. 

The  principal  popular  amusements  are  sledge- 
racing in  winter,  and  in  summer,  shooting  at 
the  bull’s  eye.  There  is  also  a good  theatrp. 

Gottingen  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Protestant  universities  of  Germany,  which 
has  been  ever  nobly  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  situated  in  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  New  Leine,  which  is  a ca- 
nal of  the  river  Leine:  it  contains  1200  hou- 
ses, and  11,050  inhabitants,  soldiers  and  stu- 
dents not  included.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  uni- 
versity, to  which  are  attached  an  admirable 
library,  a valuable  collection  of  coins,  a mu- 
seum , a collection  of  models , an  observatory, 
a botanical  garden , an  anatomical  theatre  and 
museum,  a chemical  laboratory,  a lying-in-hos- 
pital, a riding-school,  and  fencing-school;  with 
which  we  may  mention  the  admirable  museums 
of  Blumenbach  and  Beermann.  Gottingen  has 
manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  articles,  to- 
bacco , leather , and  saddlery ; and  is  noted  for 
its  sausages.  A grand  jubilee  was  celebrated 
here  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  in  commemoration 
of  the  lapse  of  a century  since  the  period  of  its 
first  foundation,  on  which  occasion  a statue  of 
William  IV.  was  exposed  to  the  public  view; 
a great  concourse  of  old  students  and  learned 
men  from  all  parts  attended;  the  new  king  was 
present,  and  the  whole  ceremony  passed  off 
with  joy  and  solemnity. 
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The  number  of  students  at  the  university  of 
tioltingen,  in  1837,  was  901,  amongst  whom 
were  three  members  of  princely  families,  besi- 
des several  noble  ones.  Of  this  number  522  were 
native' Hanoverians,  and  387  foreigners.  The}’ 
were  thus  divided  — 200  for  theology,  362  for 
law,  224  for  medicine,  and  123  for  philosophy. 
In  consequence  of  the  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place  of  late , the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  decreased  of  about  150,  by  the  re- 
moval of  a good  many  foreigners  who  used 
formerly  to  abound  in  this  university. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  KINGDOM  OK  WCJRTEMBERG. 

TIIK  HUI.1NG  FAMILY.  CIHCI.K8  AND  POPULATION 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  RELIGION.  EDUCATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS. BUUGKT.  ARMY.  FORM  OF  UOVERN- 
MKNT.  MINISTKHS  ANO  OFFICERS  OK  THE  COUMT. 
111HTHS  ANR  DEATHS.  EMIGRATION.  I'HEMATUHK 
MARRIAGES. 

A Prior  of  Schulstein  living  at  Prague,  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  of  forming  schools  in 
w hich  pupils  should  learn,  independently  of  other 
usual  branches  of  study,  the  application  of  the 
sciences  to  practical  purposes  , or  arts.  In  the 
year  1777  a Polytechnic  School,  or  School  of 
Arts , is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  at 
Prague.  There  is  no  want  of  schools  in  wiiich 
literature  is  taught,  but  these  schools  of  the 
arts  are  still  comparatively  rare,  and  particu- 
larly in  our  own  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  standing  at  the  head  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Eur.ope  in  this  respect;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  we  commence  our  sketch  of 
its  statistics  with  the  display  of  a feature  so 
honourable  to  the  governors,  and  so  useful  to 
the  governed.  In  1815,  there  were  already  in 
this  small  kingdom  so  many  as  260  schools  of 
art  or  of  industry,  wiiich  were  frequented  by 
10,000  pupils;  and,  in  1825,  the  number  of 
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those  institutions  had  increased  to  324,  and  the 
pupils  amounted  to  14,000. 

The  royal  family  of  Wurtemherg  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning  prince  is  Wil- 
liam I,  horn  September  27,  1781,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Frederic  I.,  October  30,  1816. 
He  has  been  married  three  times,  firstly,  to 
Charlotte  Augusta,  princess  of  Bavaria,  from 
whom  he  was  separated  in  1814,  and  who  is 
now  empress  dowager  of  Austria;  secondly,  to 
Catheriua  Pawlowna,  a Russian  princess,  who 
died  January  9,  1819;  and  thirdly,  to  Pauline, 
princess  of  Wurtemherg.  He  has  two  daughters 
by  his  second , and  two  daughters  and  one  son 
by  his  third  wife;  the  latter,  Frederick,  the 
crown  prince,  was  horn  March  6,  1823.  The 
king  has  one  brother,  Paul,  who  is  married  to 
Charlotte,  a princess  of  Saxe- Altenhurg , by 
whom  he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
elder  of  the  latter,  Helena,  born  1807,  is  mar- 
ried to  the  grand-duke  Michael  of  Russia ; and 
the  younger,  Pauline,  born  1810,  to  the  duke  of 
Nassau.  The  king  had  three  uncles , who  have 
left  numerous  descendants. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  circles  and  of 
their  population:  — 
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, In  December  1836,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  791,650  male,  and  830,814  female 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Stuttgart  (38,100 
inhabitants,  including  soldiers  and  strangers), 
Ulm  (12,139),  Reutlingen  (10,400),  Ileilbroun 
(8,200),  Tubingen  (7,227),  Esslingen  (6,475), 
Hall  (6,220)  , Ludwigsburg  (6,208)  f Rothen- 
burg  (6,057)  , GraCnd  (5,822). 

Altogether  there  are  132  towns;  1211  villa- 
ges with  livings,  and  462  other  villages;  125 
hamlets  with  livings,  and  2901  other  hamlets; 
2644  farm -yards;  2177  odd  houses;  and  1888 
parishes. 

\fath  the  exception  of  the  Jews  , all  the  in- 
habitants are  Germans.  With  respect  to  reli- 
gion they  are  divided  as  follows:  1,087,413 
are  Protestants,  489,025  are  Catholics,  10,766 
Jews , and  210  of  other  creeds. 

There  are  in  this  country  6 superintendant- 
general  ships,  48  Lutlierian  deaneries  , 877  parish- 
es of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  church 
with  919  ministers,  1 Catholic  bishopric,  637 
Catholic  parishes  with  882  priests,  and  28  Ca- 
tholic deaneries. 

The  Wurtemberg  university  is  that  of  Tubin- 
gen, at  which,  in  1838,  there  were  668  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  6 gymnasiums  of  the 
first  class,  3 lyceums,  83  Latin  schools,  1 Ca- 
tholic convictorium  forming  part  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  2 lower  ones  attached  to  gymnasiums, 
4 lower  Lutheran  schools,  12  Real  schools, 
1400  Lutheran  schools  for  the  people  (Foffcy- 
schulen) , 787  Catholic  ditto;  1 agricultural 
institution,  1 school  of  art  and  drawing,  1 
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veterinary  school,  and  1 institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  1 Protestant  and  1 Catholic  semina- 
ry for  teachers,  2 orphan-asylums,  and  1 school 
for  officers  of  the  army. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  1835  — 36  have  left 
a net  surplus  of  1,712,654  florins. 

The  yearly  expenditure  from  1836  to  1839 
is  fixed  at  9,321,813  florins.  The  following  are 
the  principal  items:  — 


Florins. 

Civil  List  of  the  King 850,000 

Interest,  &c.,  of  the  National  Debt  1,296,858 

The  Army „ 1,902,848 

The  Church  and  public  Instruction  2,249,275 
Administration  of  Justice  ....  710,558 

Administration  of  Finance  ....  718,821 

The  revenue  amounts  to  9,321,813  florirs,  of 
which  3,995,068  florins  are  contributed  by  the 
domains  of  the  State  (^including  1,975,548  flo- 
rins from  the  former  Lutheran  church  property, 
the  value  of  which  is  27  millions  and  a half  of 
florins;  it  is  now  incorporated  in  the  domains) 
and  5,372,241  florins  by  direct  and  indirect  ta- 
xation. 

The  public  debt,  in  June  1837,  was  24,663,014 
florins.  The  surplus  of  the  year  1838  — 1839 
being  very  considerable,  the  government  has 
proposed  cancelling  at  once  one  million  of  flo- 
rins of  the  public  debt,  which  will  be  produc- 
tive of  a saving  of  40,000  florins  per  annum,  in 
interests. 

The  standing  army  consists,  in  time  of  war, 
of  19,240  men,  in  time  of  peace,  of  6690  men. 
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The  army  forms  4 regiments  of  cavalry , a 
squadron  of  chasseurs,  a squadron  body- guard 
of  cavalry;  8 regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
several  garrison-companies,  and  a corps  of  in- 
valids- 1 regiment  of  artillery  0-  e.  1 battalion 
of  horse,  and  1 of  foot,  with  a train),  and  a 
division  of  garrison-artillery. 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  limited  mo- 
narchy , founded  on  the  constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1819.  The  representatives,  who  form 
two  chambers,  have  a share  in  legislation,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  taxes,  but  the  king  is  the 
only  executive  power.  According  to  the  family- 
law  (Hausgesetz)  of  January  1,  1808,  the  crown 
is  hereditary  to  the  exclusion  of  females;  but 
should  no  male  representative  exist,  females  are 
admitted  to  the  succession. 

The  crown- prince  is  of  age  at  eighteen,  the 
other  royal  princes  and  the  princesses  at  twen- 
ty-one, and  the  remaining  members  of  the  roy- 
al family  at  twenty- two.  Appanages,  jointu- 
res, and  dowries,  can  never  consist  of  landed 
property,  but  must  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury'. 

There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, war,  justice,  finance,  and  of  home  affairs, 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  public  instruction. 

The  privy-council  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  of  privy- councillors , and  of  state 
councillors; 

The  grand  dignitaries  of  the  crown  are  an 
hereditary  grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  an 
hereditary  grand  master  of  the  kingdom,  an 
hereditary  grand  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom, 
aud  a banneret  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  supreme  council  of  the  court  is  composed 
of  a grand  master  of  the  court,  of  a grand 
equerry , of  a president  of  the  chamber  of  the 
court,  and  of  a grand  chamberlain. 

Muring  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
has  surpassed  that  of  deaths  by  183,977.  Du- 
ring the  years  1812,  1813  and  1814  , 17,840 
couples  Avere  married;  81,139  boys,  and  77,118 
girls  were  born,  which  is  27,046  boys,  and 
25,706  girls,  on  an  average,  annually. 

Daring  the  same  space  of  time,  there  were 
8684  illegitimate  male  births,  and  8513  illegi- 
timate female  births,  which  give  together  an 
annual  average  of  5732.  There  died  in  the 
above  years  71,789  males,  and  68,114  females, 
in  all  139,903;—  an  annual  average  of  23,930 
men,  and  22,705  women.  From  1815  to  1829 
inclush’e,  there  were  bom  429,914  boys,  and 
406,417  girls;  on  an  average  annually,  28,661 
hoys  and  27,094;  girls;  there  were  1567  more 
boys  than  girls  born  on  an  average  annually. 
Of  the  429,914  boys,  50,162  were  illegitimate; 
of  the  girls  48,307,  in  all  98,469  ? on  an  ave- 
rage annually,  3344  boys  and  3221  girls,  in 
all  6565. 

In  the  course  of  these  same  15  years , there 
died  334,487  men,  and  317,867  women,  in  all 
652,354;  — an  annual  average  of  22,299  men 
and  21,191  women,  in  all  43,490  annually. 

In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  746  strangers 
(315  men,  and  431  women)  settled  in  this  king- 
dom, and  733  persons  (214  men,  and  519  avo- 
men)  emigrated.  It  is  probable,  that  the  grea- 
ter part  both  of  the  settlers  and  emigrants  were 
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servants.  From  1815  to  1829  inclusive,  4218 
men  and  5637  women  settled  in  the  country, 
altogheter  9855.  In  the  same  years  15,555  men 
and  15,868  women,  altogether  31,423  persons 
emigrated.  This  great  increase  of  emigration 
is  explained  by  the  advantages  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  offer  to  poor,  if  industrious  settlers. 

Thus  during  these  fifteen  years,  though  the 
births  had  exceeded  the  deaths  by  183,977,  the 
actual  increase  of  the  population  was  162,409. 

Prostitutes  are  not  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  no  official  superintendance 
of  them  exists. 

No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  until  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties, 
unless  permission  has  been  specially  obtained 
or  purchased : at  that  age  he  must  also  obtain 
permission,  which  is  granted  on  proof  that  he 
and  his  wife  will  have  together  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  a family,  or  to  establish  themsel- 
ves; namely,  in  large  towns,  from  800  to  1000 
florins,  and  in  smaller  ones,  from  400  to  500, 
— and,  in  villages,  200  florins.  They  must  not 
be  persons  of  disorderly  or  dissolute  lives,  drun- 
kards, or  under  suspicion  of  crime;  and  they 
must  not  have  received  any  assistance  from 
their  parish  within  the  last  three  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

THE  RULING  FAMILY.  CIRCLKS  AMD  POPULATION. 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  RELIGION.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS.  BUDGET.  ARMY. 
FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT.  MINISTERS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT.  CRIMINAL 
AND  LEGAL  STATISTICS.  MISCELLANIES. 

The  ruling  family  of  B&den  is  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  present  grand  duke  is  Leo- 
pold (C.  F.},  who  was  born  August  29,  1790, 
and  who  succeeded  his  half-brother,  Lewis, 
March  30,  1830.  He  was  married,  July  25, 
1819,  to  his  cousin,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavos'IV.,  king  of  Sweden.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren, four  sons  and  two  daughters;  Lewis,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  born  August  15,  1824.  The 
grand  duke  has  two  brothers,  Maximilian  and 
’William,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  army,  and  a 
sister,  Amelia,  married  to  the  prince  of  Furs- 
tenherg;  his  half-brother,  Charles  Lewis,  who 
died  in  1801,  left  a daughter,  Caroline,  who 
is  now  the  dowager-queen  of  Bavaria,  and  a 
son,  Charles,  who  was  grand  duke,  and  who 
was  married  to  Stephanie,  Mile,  de  Beauliarnois, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon;  he  died  De- 
cember 8,  1818.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
are,  Louisa,  born  June  5,  1811,  married  to  the 
prince  Gustavus  Wasa , Josephine , married  to 
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Charles,  prince  of  Hnhenzollern-Sigmaringen;  . 
and  Maria,  born  October  11,  1817. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  circles  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and  of  (heir  population : — 
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According  to  the  census  made  in  December 
1834,  the  population  of  the  grand  duchy  amoun- 
ted to  1,231,319. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Carlsruhe,  the  ca- 
pital (21,454  inhabitants)  , Mannheim  (20,584), 
Ereiburg  (14,534),  Heidelberg  (11,811),  Bruch- 
sal  (7137),  Pforzheim  (6259),  Lalir  (5599), 
Constance  (6230)  , and  Rastadt  (5516). 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans , with  the 
exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  520  French.  With 
respect  to  religion,  there  are  in  (he  grand  tluchj 
777,530  Protestants,  810,330  Catholics,  1414 
Mennonites,  and  19,423  Jews. 

There  are  (wo  universities,  at  Heidelberg  and 
Freiburg;  at  (hat  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  winter 
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of  1834,  there  were  580  students;  viz.,  38  stu- 
dents of  theology;  238  of  law;  222  of  medi- 
cine, surgery,  and  pharmacy;  58  of  political 
economy  and  mineralogy;  and  24  of  philosophy 
and  philology.  At  the  university  of  Freiburg, 
in  1834  - 5 there  were  445  students. 

In  the  Baden  Protestant  church,  there  are  28 
dioceses,  28  deaneries,  and  318  parishes.  Of 
the  Catholic  church,  there  is  1 archbishop,  ca- 
thedral-chapter, and  epjscopal  ordinariat;  there 
are  35  land  - chapters , 35  deaneries,  and  723 
parishes.  In  this  country,  there  are  4 lyceums, 
6 gymnasiums,  6 pedagogiums,  14  Latin  schools, 
8 seminaries  for  females,  1 evangelical  and  1 
Catholic  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  1 institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1 veterinary  school, 
1 poly  technical  and  1 trade  school,  and  1 mili- 
tary academy. 

The  net  annual  revenue  of  the  grand  duchy 
for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  was  8,256,607 
florins. 

The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1831,  to  26,399,422 
florins.  Deducting  from  this  sum , the  value  of 
the  national  property,  viz.:  4,366,670  florins, 
there  remains  a net  amount  of  debt  of  22,232,741 
florins. 

In  November,  1833,  1,602,042  florins,  30 
kreutzers,  paper-money,  which  had  been  called, 
in  between  June  1 , 1832,  and  May  31,  1833, 
were  destroyed. 

In  1833,  the  sum  devoted  to  paying  off  the 
natioual  debt  amounted  to  889,869  florins ; in 
1831,  tu  892,038  florins. 

The  standing  army  contains  10,412  men,  and 
is  divided  into  1 division,  or  .8  battalions,  of  in- 
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faiitry , 8045  men , and  1 brigade  of  cavalry, 
or  3 regiments  of  dragoons , 1518  men.  Tiie 
contigent  to  the  army  of  the  confederation  is 
10,000  men. 

The  present  form  of  government  is  an  here- 
ditary, constitutional  monarchy,  established  by 
the  deed  of  August  22,  1831.  There  are  two 
chambers  of  representatives,  to  the  first  of  which, 
no  person  is  eligible,  who  is  not  twenty -five 
years  of  age,  and  to  the  second,  none  who  is 
not  thirty  years  of  age.  All  candidates  must  be 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Candidates  for  a seat 
in  the  second  chamber,  must  prove  that  they 
are  either  in  possession  of  a capital  of  10,000 
florins,  or  that  they  are  in  the  receipt  of  an  an- 
nual income  of  1500  florins.  Every  citizen,  and 
every  person  filling  a civil  office,  has  the  right 
of  voting  for  a member  of  the  diet,  who  is 
chosen  for  eight  years. 

Females  are  excluded  from  succession  to  the 
throne,  so  long  as  there  exists  a male  repre- 
sentative of  the  ruling  family. 

There  are  the  usual  ministers  of  state.  Each 
circle  has  a director,  who  resides  in  its  chief 
town.  There  is  a director  of  the  forests  and 
mines,  and  another  of  the  domains,  a third  of 
the  taxes,  and  a fourth  of  the  supreme  cham- 
ber of  accounts.  The  post-office  is  also  under 
the  superintendance  of  a director.  Besides  these, 
there  are  directors  of  the  Evangelical  church- 
section  , and  of  the  Catholic  church-section. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are  a grand  laaster 
of  the  court,  a grand  chamberlain,  a grand 
marshal,  a marshal  of  the  court,  an  intcndant 
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of  the  domains  of  the  court,  and  ail  attendant 
of  the  court-music  and  of  the  court-theatre. 

The  number  of  law -suits  has  of  late  years 
very  much  increased  irt  Baden.  In  1814,  there 
were  1674;  in  1833,  2994.  In  1833,  1131 
trials  were  decided  in  the  criminal  courts,  and 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon.  1629  persons, 
of  whom  673  were  acquitted,  anil  946  ueclared 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  them.  Of 
the  latter,  7 were  condemned  to  death,  and  all 
executed,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  com- 
mitted suicide;  but  in  1830,  all  those  who  were 
condemned  to  death,  8 in  number,  had  their 
sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment.  206  of 
the  persons  convicted,  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment: 10  for  more  than  15  years,  and  30 
for  less  than  a year;  the  others  for  different 
intermediate  periods.  129  of  the  culprits  were 
condemned  to  labour  at  public  works  in  a par- 
ticular dress , and  three  to  hard  imprisonment. 
On  the  whole,  338  persons  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  or  hard  labour,  and  611  by  ligh- 
ter inflictions.  The  proportion  of  persons  tried 
for  criminal  oifences  to  the  whole  population, 
was  that  of  1 to  748;  of  those  punished,  1 to 
1275.  Of  those  tried,  13,5  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males; of  those  punished,  14  per  cent. 

In  1833,  5,7  per  cent,  of  those  tried,  and 
•*  6,2  of  those  convicted,  were,  between  14  and 

18  years  of  age,  48  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  were  between 
18  and  30;  23,28  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners, 
and  21,65  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  , were  bet- 
ween 30  and  40;  13  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners, 
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ami  11,82  per  rent,  of  the  convicts,  between 
40  and  50;  6,5  per  rent,  of  the  prisoners,  and 
6,25  per  cent,  of  the  convicts,  between  50  and 
60;  and  2 per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  2 of 
the  latter , between  60  and  70. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  convicts  in  1830, 
35  per  cent,  were  Protestants  63,5  per  cent. 
Catholics,  and  1,5  per  cent.  Jews.  Of  the  1629 
persons  tried,  1056  were  either  bachelors  or 
widowers,  986  had  no  trade  or  profession,  1178 
were  totally  without,  and  142  were  possessed 
of  property.  54  persons  were  moving  in  re- 
spectable society  ; and  of  these,  22  were  con- 
victed and  6 condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour.  15  persons  were  tried  for  political 
offences. 

In  the  year  1833,  in  the  courts  of  the  baili- 
wicks, 3055  persons  were  tried,  639  acquitted, 
and  2416  convicted.  Of  the  whole  number  333 
were  women  , of  whom  83  were  acquitted , and 
250  condemned.  In  the  same  year,  there  were 
1050  offences  committed  , of  which  the  perpe- 
trators have  not  yet  been  discovered ; of  these, 
162  were  burglaries-,  13  street -robberies,  and 
3 murders.  There  were  67  suicides,  besides  7 
attempts  at  suicide,  and  164  deaths  from  ac- 
cident. 

Prostitutes  are  not  tolerated  by  the  police  in 
Baden , in  any  places  except  Mannheim  and 
Carlsruhe , the  principal  cities,  and  also  at  Ba- 
den, the  much-frequented  mineral  spring,  during 
its  season.  They  are  visited  by  an  official  surgeon 
once  a week,  and  the  police  is  charged  to  main- 
tain a vigilant  superintendance  over  them. 
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According  to  Schnabel,  the  population  of  this 
country  increases  annually  at  the  rate  of  1 per 
cent. ; according  to  Stein , and  his  editor  Ildr- 
schelmann,  the  increase  is  nearly  l1/,  per  cent, 
annually. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

the  electorate  op  hesse  - cassel. 

THK  HUUSO  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION; 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  RELIGION.  EDUCATIONAL  ,N- 
STITUTIONS.  budget;  armv.  fohm  of  govern- 
ment; MINISTERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THK  COURT. 

The  ruling  family  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse 
i.  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  present  prince 

98  177*7  gFand  <h,ke  is  VVIUiam  » , bom  July 

of  PrU  ’ mHTrieii  1797 ’ t0  Aueusta,  Princess 
of  Prussia  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Fe- 

17qqy  I7’  I18.21'  Hfa  chiIdren  are  Caroline,  born 
1799,  Frederic  Wiliam,  hereditary  prince  elec- 

tor,  co-regent  since  October  1,  1831,  born  Au- 
gust  20,  ,802,  united . in  mowMl’C 
to  the  countess  of  Schaumburg;  and  Maria 
married  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- Meiningen.  The 
prince  elector  had  two  sisters,  Maria  Frederica 

,Anh!m-  Be"">urg,  died  in 

of  sLl8r9M  Ear0  ,nej  n0W  dow»ger-duchess 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  had  also  two  uncles,  Char- 
les landgrave,  Danish  field-marshal,  and  stadt- 
holder  of  the  provinces  of  Sleswick  and  Hol- 
stein, and  Frederick’,  landgrave,  a Hessian  ge- 
neral of  infantry,  both  of-  whom  left  several 
descendants.  Among  the  offspring  of  the  Land- 
grave Charles,  is  the  present  Queen  0f  Denmark 
and  among  that  of  the  Landgrave  Frederic,  are 
the  duchess  of  Cambridge  and  the  grand  du- 

18 
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chess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  heir-apparent, 
after  the  present  hereditary  prince  elector,  h 
prince  Frederic,  bom  November  26,  1820,  son 
of  prince  William  of  Hesse,  Danish  major-ge- 
neral and  governor  of  Copenhagen,  and  a prin- 
cess of  Denmark. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
the  electorate,  and  of  their  population. 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Cassel  (29,931  in- 
habitants, not  including  soldiers},  Hanau  (14834), 
Fulda  (9764),  Marburg  (7512),  Hersfeld  (6343). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  2700 
persons  of  French  eytraction,  all  the  inhabitants 
are  Germans.  In  1829,  518,349  of  the  inhabi- 
tants u'ere  of  the  evangelical  confession,  102,000 
were  Catholics,  8300  Jews,  and  260  Mennonites. 

There  are  1 superintendant-generalship,  4 su- 
perintendantships,  3 inspectorships,  41  classes, 
291  Protestant  parishes,  of  which  19  are  French. 
1 Catholic  bishop,  63  Catholic  parishes,  and  18 
synagogues. 
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The  University  at  Marburg  numbered,  In  1833, 
422  students.  There  is  1 lyceum , t pedngo- 
gium , 6 gymnasiums  , 1 episcopal  seminary , 3 
seminaries  for  schoolmasters , 2 academies  for 
drawing  and  painting,  2 institutions  for  fores- 
ters, and  63  town-schools. 


Dollars. 

The  Expenditure  for  the  Finance 

Period  of  1834-36  was 3,258,212 

The  Revenue  for  the  same  period  . 3,069,540 

Deficit  . . 188,672 


The  Expenditure  for  the  Finance- 

Period  of  1837-39,  was 3,330,070 

The  Revenue  for  the  same  period  , 3,314,810 

Deficit 15,260 


The  public  debt  amounted  in  January  1837 
to  1,540,850  dollars  bearing  3 Jl2  per  cent-  in- 
terest, of  which  the  government  held  901,050 
dollars,  so  that  there  were  in  circulation  only 
639,800  dollars  of  stock. 

The  army  is  composed  of  2 brigades  of  infan- 
try , 2 regiments  of  cavalry,  1 horse  and  2 
foot  batteries  of  artillery , and  1 company  of 
pioneers  and  workmen.  The  contingent  to  the. 
army  of  the  confederation  is  5679  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative. The  representatives  form  only  one  cham- 
ber. The  constitution  was  granted  January  5, 
1831.  The  crown  is  hereditary  , to  the  exclu- 
sion of  females;  the  law  C Hausgesetx')  of  March 
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4,  1817,  regulates  the  family  affairs  of  the 
grand-ducal  house. 

The  members  of  the  state- ministry  are  the 
ministers  of  finance  , of  war  , of  foreign  affairs, 
of  justice,  and  the  interior,  the  director  of  the 
grand  state -chest  ( Hauptalautskasse} , and  two 
ministerial  councillors. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are  a grand  mar- 
shal of  the  court,  an  intemlant- general  of  the 
theatre  , a grand  huntsman  and  chamberlain  , a 
marshal  of  the  court  and  chamber , a grand 
equerry  and  chamberlain  , and  a captain  of  the 
palace  and  chamberlain. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  GRIND  DUCHY  OF  HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

« 

Kill NO  KAMII.Y.  PROVINCKS  AM)  POPULATION.  CUL- 
TIVATION. DIVISION  OF  WOOIIKD  PKOPKKTY.  PRIN- 
CIPAL TOWNS.  KKLIUION.  EDUCATIONAL  IN8TITC- 
TIONS.  BUDGKT.  ARMY.  FORM  OK  GOVKHNMKNT. 
MINISTERS  AND  OKFICKU8  OK  COl'HT. 

The  ruling  family  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  present 
grand  duke  is  Lewis  II.,  who  was  born  Decem- 
ber 26 , 1777 , and  wiio  succeeded  his  father, 
Lewis  I.,  April  6,  1830;  he  was  married  June 
10,  1804,  to  Willielmina,  princess  of  Baden, 
who  died  in  1836.  His  children  are,  Lewis,  the 
heir -apparent,  born  June  9,  1806,  married  to 
Matilda,  princess  of  Bavaria;  Charles,  married 
to  the  princess  Elizabeth  , niece  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  and  Alexander  and  Maria.  He  has  three 
brothers  Hying,  George,  Frederic,  and  Emile. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
the  grand  duchy,  and  of  their  population. 
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Houses. 

Starkenburg 

58.67 

256,745 

22 

"24* 

382 

32,493 

Rhine  Hesse 

27. 18 

189,986 

10 

12 

168 

26,929 

Upper  Hesse 

91. “ 

271,642 

34 

13 

510 

44,666 

Total  . . . 

177. 30 

718,373 
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At  the  end . of  1834,  the  entire  population 
amounted  to  760,694. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  country,  with 
respect  to  its  cultivation,  the  calculation  being 
made  in  Morgens  (acres}  , of  which  there  are 
22,018  in  a square  mile. 


Ploughed  Land 
Meadow.  . . . 
Pasture  .... 
Vinery  .... 
Garden  .... 
Wood 

Starken- 

burg. 

Rhine 

Hesse. 

Upper 

Hesse. 

Total. 

506,740 

119,496 

15,541 

2,863 

340 

492,903 

427,093 

35,784 

4,595 

35,136 

2,575 

21,523 

655,801 

238,128 

14,051 

174 

859 

566,984 

1,589,634 

381,408 

34,187 

38,173 

3,774 

1,081,410 

Total  of  culti- 
vated ground 

1, 137, 883 1 514,706  1 1,475,997 

3,128,586 

The  farm-buildings , roads,  and  uncultivated 
ground  occupy,  in  the  three  provinces,  234,663’jj 
morgens. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  woods  of 
this  country  are  divided  amongst  the  various 
classes : — 


f 

Ducal 

Property. 

Noble  and 
Patrimo- 
nial Esta- 
tes. 

Private 

Property. 

Parish 
Property . 

Starkenburg 
Upper  Hesse 

1 19,514 
215,849 

71,045 

151,852 

70,900 

24,111 

231,444' 

176,172 

Morgens  . 

334,363 

222,897 

91,011  1 407,6 16| 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Mentz  (31,700  in- 
habitants, without  the  garrison)  > Darmstadt 
(24,500),  Worms  (8000),  Offenbach  (8000), 
Giessen  (7000). 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  2400  French. 

With  respect  to  religious  differences , they 
are  divided  in  the  three  provinces  as  follows : — 


... 

Protes- 

tanst. 

Catholics. 

Mennoni- 

tes. 

Jews. 

Starkenburg 

177,732 

71,454 

70 

7,418 

Rhine  Hesse 

87,695 

93,764 

871 

7,329 

Upper  Hesse 

251,260 

12,699 

354 

7,327 

. . Total  . . , 

516,687 

177,888 

1,293 

22,174 

There  are  3 superintendantships  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  41  deaneries,  and  421  parishes. 
Of  the  Catholic  church,  there  are  1 bishop,  17 
deaneries,  and  146  parishes. 

There  is  1 university  at  Giessen,  which  num- 
bered in  1834  — 5,  292  students.  There  is  an 
institution  for  foresters,  a philological  seminary, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  7 gymnasiums,  2 semi- 
naries for  schoolmasters,  4 real-schools,  a mi- 
litary academy,  and  a school  for  midwives. 
There  are  16  schools  of  industry,  and  there  is 
at  least  one  school  in  every  parish. 

During  the  three  years  1833  — 35,  the  annual 
revenue  was  6,576,106  florins,  including  a sum 
of  166,648  florins  from  the  fund  of  reserve. 

The  expenditure  was  the  same  as  the  income; 
amongst  its  items,  the  expense  of  the  grand  du- 
cal house  and  court  was  762,877  florins,  in 
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which  is  included  the  civil  list  of  the  grantl 
duke , amounting  to  581,000  florins,  and  the  ci- 
vil list  of  the  heir-apparent,  60,000  florins. 

At  the  end  of  1834,  the  public  debt  amounted  to 
11,56-1,377  fl.  and  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  to  be  reduced, 
at  the  end  of  1835,  to  10,235,845  florins. 

The  following  table  show's  the  strength  and 
state  of  the  army. 

Time  of  Time  of 
War.  Peace. 

l.o.  General  Staff 6 6 

b.  Company  of  Sappers 90  61 

2.  Cavalry.  One  regiment  of  Light 

Horse 1328  908 

3.  Artillery : 

a.  Staff 8 8 \ 

b.  Horsemen 67  57  f q .o 

c.  Fotrt  Artillery  . . 226  162[  ^ 

d.  Drivers 339  121  j 

4.  Four  .Regiments  of  Infantry  of 

the  Line 7405  4965 

Total  . 9469  6288 


The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
ration is  6195  men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  and  here- 
ditary monarchy,  founded  on  the  charter  of 
Dec.  17,  1820.  Females  are  excluded  from  the 
succession,  so  long  as  there  is  a male  repre- 
sentative of  the  ruling  family  whose  claims  are 
founded  on  relationship  or  Rrbrerbrdderung.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  form  two  chambers. 

The  ministers  are,  a directing  minister  ( di- 
rig i render  Minister) , a minister  of  foreign  af- 
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fairs,  and  of  the  grand-ducal  house,  a minister 
of  the  interior,  and  of  justice,  a minister  of  fi- 
nance and  a president  of  the  war  department. 

The  state-council  is  composed  of  two  princes 
of  the  ruling  family,  of  several  of  the  minis- 
ters, of  state-  councillors,  and  of  members  who 
are  elected  for  a year. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a grand  court- 
marshal,  a grand  chamberlain,  a grand  equerry, 
a grand  master  of  the  court,  and  a grand  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  HOLSTEJN. 

TIIM  ItCMNG  FAMILY.  DISTIUCTS  AND  POPULATION; 

TOWNS.  HRI.IRION.  BUOGKT ; ARMY.  FOIUI  OF 

IJOVKHNMKNT. 

II  olstein,  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
is  briefly  noticed  here,  as  is  entitles  the  king 
to  a seat  in  the  German  diet. 

The  ducal  family  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  present  duke  is  King  Frederic  IV.,  born  in 
1768,  who  was  made  co-regent  in  1784,  and 
who  succeeded  his  father  , March  13,  1808.  He 
married,  July  31,  1790,  Maria,  princess  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  He  has  two  daughters,  Caroline, 
horn  in  1793,  married,  1829,  to  her  consin, 
Prince  Ferdinand ; and  Wilhelmina,  born  in  1808, 
married,  1828,  to  her  second  cousin,  Prince 
Frederic. 

The  area  of  the  duchy  is  172.ss  square 
miles,  of  which  19.05  form  the  province  of 
Lauenburg.  The  population,  in  1828,  was 
410,386;  namely  3/4,745  in  Holstein,  and 
35,640  in  Lauenburg;  in  February  1835,  it  had 
increased  to  435,590.  There  are,  17  towns,  23 
market-towns,  163  villages  with  livings,  443 
small  villages  and  hamlets,  52,500  houses.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Germans  and  Lutherans 
with  the  exception  of  500  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  900  Catholics,  400  Mennonites, 
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ami  3000  Jews.  The  capital,  Gliickstadt,  con- 
tains 5,200  inhabitants,  Altona,  26,000,  Kiel 
11,791,  and  Rendshurg  7,700. 

The  revenue  is  2,400,000  florins,  of  which 
Holstein  contributes  2,120,000  florins,  and  Lau- 
enburg  280,000  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  3,600  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  with  a diet 
since  1834. 

Kiel,  the  university  of  Holstein,  is  placed 
in  an  agreeable  country,  and  maintains  an  ac- 
tive communication  with  Copenhagen  by  steam- 
boats. The  library  contains  100,000  volumes. 
In  the  winter  of  1829 — 30,  there  were  152  stu- 
dents in  theology,  105  in  law,  57  in  medicine, 
and  19  in  other  studies.  The  professors,  w'ho 
enjoy  the  greatest  note  are,  Twestew , in  theo- 
logy, and  I.  Olshausen  , who  has  been  engaged 
in  publishing  the  original  of  the“Zend  Avesta. " 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG. 

THE  RULING  FAMILY.  AREA  AND  POPULATION.  RACES. 

RELIGION.  TOWNS.  BUDGET.  ARMY.  FORM  OK 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  this  duchy  was 
made  over  to  the  king  of  Holland,  in  1815;  a 
stipulation  being  exacted  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  should  give  up  all  claims  on  the  dominions 
of  Nassau.  The  treaty  of  1831,  which  has  been 
finally  settled  in  1839 , alienated  this  duchy 
from  Belgium,  and  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Holland , but  its  strong  fortress, 
is  garrisoned  by  Prussian  soldiers. 

It  is  divided  into  three  circles , which  are 
again  subdivided  into  25  cantons,  and  314  com- 
munalties. 

The  area  of  Luxemburg  is  108. 60  German 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1835,  -was 
315,000,  who  are  Walloons,  for  the  most  part, 
there  being  only  19,370  Germans,  and  who, 
with  the  exception  of  450  Jews,  are  all  Catho- 
lics. There  are  16  towns  , 6 market-towns,  314 
congregations,  809  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
48,710  houses.  The  capital,  which,  since  1814, 
has  been  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  German 
confederacy,  contained,  in  1821,  11,430  inha- 
bitants, not  including  the  garrison. 
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The  revenue  amounts  to  1,800,000  florins. 
The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is  2556  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative. 

Agriculture  is  not  here  in  an  advanced  state, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  import  some  supply  of 
food  annually.  The  breed  of  horses  is  good 
and  considerable,  and  the  sheep  are  numerous. 
Some  employment  is  afforded  to  the  inhabitants 
by  the  iron  mines,  which  are  said  to  produce 
about  10,000  tons  of  the  metal  annually.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  weaving,  linen -spin- 
ning, and  paper-making. 

This  duchy  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the 
character  of  its  fortress,  which  is  reputed  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Europe,  both  from  its 
situation , and  from  its  artificial  strength.  It 
has  occupied  public  attention  recently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negotiations  following  the  se- 
paration of  Belgium  from  Holland. 
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' . CHAPTER.  XXX. 

# f 

’ THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  SAXE-WEIMAR- 
EISENACH. 

RULING  FAMILY.  PltOVINCKS  AND  POPULATION.  PRlN- 
CIPAL  T0WI18.  HKLIGIOK.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS. IIUDGKT.  ARMY.  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

MINISTKKS-  DIRT.  OFFICKHS  OF  THK  COURT. 

% 

The  grand-ducal  house  of  Saxe-Welmar-Ei- 
senach  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  pre- 
sent grand  duke  is  Charles  Frederick,  born  Fe- 
bruary 2,  1783,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Char- 
les Augustus,  June  14,  1828.  He  was  married, 
August  3,  1804,  to  Maria,  a princess  of  the 
Russian  imperial  family.  He  has  three  children, 
Maria,  born  1808,  married  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Prussia;  Augusta,  born  1811,  married  to  Prince 
William  of  Prussia;  and  Charles,  the  their-appa- 
rent,  born  June  24,  1818.  The  duke  has  one 
brother  , Bernard,  born  May  30,  1792,  a lieute- 
nant-general In  the  service  of  Holland , who 
was  married  in  1816  to  Ida,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  by  whom  he  has  six  children,  four 
sons  (the  eldest  of  whom  died  lately)  and  two 
daughters. 
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The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
this  duchy,  and  of  their  population:  — 
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Of  the  entire  population,  in  1835,  118,474 
were  males,  .and  122,572  females:  82,219  per- 
sons were  married,  2945  lived  on  alms,  and  311 
were  deaf  and  dumb.  There  were  718  persons 
of  more  than  80  years  of  age. 

In  1837,  the  population  amounted  to  244,200. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Weimar  Cl  1.000 
inhabitants),  Eisenach  C9270),  and  Jena  C5792). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  Germans.  With  respect  to  religion 
they  are  thus  divided : 229,576  are  Protestants 
9956  Catholics,  and  1416  Jews. 

There  are  2 Protestant  superintendant  gene- 
ral-ships, 24  dioceses,  and  291  parishes.  There 
are  10  Catholic  parishes  and  one  dean. 

The  university  at  Jena  numbered  425  students 
in  1838.  There  are  2 gymnasiums,  69  town- 
schools.  543  .country-schools,  2 Seminaries  for 
■ohuolmasters,  2 drawing  academies,  1 iustitu- 
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lion  for  foresters,  1 school  of  art,  2 free  trade- 
schools,  and  2 schools  for  midwives. 

The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  years  1836, 
1837,  and  1838  has  been  fixed  at  637,636  dol- 
lars. 

The  principal  heads  are  as  follows:  — 


Dollars. 

Salaries  of  Officials 103,899 

Costs  of  Administration 30,550 

Extraordinary  expenditure  in  extra- 
salaries and  pensions,  iftr.  . . . 92,084 

Contributions  to  the  church  and  schools  41,830 
Establishments  and  Institutions  of 

general  utility 22,?95 

The  Diet 3,400 

The  Army 99,000 

Military  Storehouses 1,000 

Interest,  <S:c.,  of  the  Public  Debt  . . 170,000 

Tax-gathering  . 33,741 

The  introduction  and  administration  of 

the  customs,  and  brandy-tax  . . 22,584 

Agio-loss  and  extras 34,300 

For  the  Reserve-fund 6,000 


The  revenue  amounts  to  749,845  dollars,  but 
if  we  add  to  this,  the  revenue  of  the  domains, 
which  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  680,000  dol- 
lars, the  entire  revenue  of  the  duchy  is,  1,429,845 
dollars. 

The  principal  items  of  the  revenue  are  the 
following:  — 

Dollars. 

Balance  in  hand  (being  the  surplus  of 
the  years  1836,  1837  & 1838)  110,000 
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Dollar*. 

Old  land-tax 162,094 

The  Customs 154,694 

Compound  taxes 2,624 

Tax  on  brandy 79,367 

Produce  of  the  salt-works,  card-mo- 
nopoly, malting -houses,  tobacco- 

fields,  and  vineries 86,399 

Universal  direct  tax  on  land  and 

inco‘mes 151,034 

Agio-gain,  and  fines,  rents,  and  et- 
ceteras   , . . . 3,629 

The  public  debt  amouuts  to  3,500,000  dol- 
lars; the  exchequer  [hammer')  debt  to  1,000,000 
dollars. 

The  army  consists  of  1 regiment  of  infantry, 
and  1 corps  of  hussars.  The  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy  is  2010  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  constitu-  . 
tional ; the  representatives  form  only  one  cham- 
ber. The  grand  duke,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Ernestiuian  house  of  Saxony,  has  several  rights 
in  common  with  its  other  princes,  with  whom, 
and  the  king  of  Saxony,  he  is  also  united  by  a 
family  contract  [Hausverband).  Females  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession,  which  is  hereditary. 

The  ministry  of  state  consists  of  the  minister 
of  justice,  home  affairs,  police,  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  public  instruction  aud  war;  of  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  of  a privy-councillor,  and  of 
two  referendaries;  consequently,  of  only  five 
persons. 

The  diet  consists  of  31  deputies,  of  whom,  1 
is  chosen  by  the  University  of  Jena;  1 by  the 
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mediatized  nobles;  the  possessors  .of  seignorial 
estates  choose  9 ; the  towns  10;  and  the  pea- 
sants 10. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a grand  cham- 
berlain, 2 grand  equerries,  a grand  huntsman, 
a grand  marshal,  a grand  cupbearer,  and  a 
grand  mistress  of  the  court  of  her  imperial 
highness  the  grand  duchess. 

This  small  state  has  acquired  celebrity. through- 
out the  civilized  world , from  the  home  which 
It  afforded  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  German 
writers;  for  this  advantage  it  was  indebted  to 
the  wise  liberality  of  the  reigning  family,  who, 
in  securing  the  presence  of  Herder,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  conferred  the  most  substantial  benefits 
on  their  subjects,  and  in  every  sense , enriched 
them. 
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THE  DUCHY  OP  SAXE- ME1NINGEN- 
HIEDBURGHAUSEN. 

RI'I.ING  FAMILY,  l'HOVIKcfCS  AND  POPULATION.  PRIN- 
CIPAL TOWNS.  RKLIGION.  KDUCATIONAI.  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. DUDGKT.  FORM  OF  GOVKHNMKNt.  D1KT. 
ADMINISTRATION.  HISTORICAL  SKKTCH  OF  THK  DC- 
CAI.  LINK  OF  SAXK-MKINING^N.  NATUHK  AND  PRO- 
DUCTS OF  THK  COUNTRY.  TOWN  OK  MKIMNGKN.  . 

Meiningen  is  a sweet  ami  secluded  country 
of  Germany,  standing  almost  in  the  centre  of 
that  land,  and,  like  Coburg,  only  little  known 
to  travellers  through  its  distance  from  the  great 
capitals.  To  English  families,  who  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  a foreign  residence,  or  the  means 
of  a good  education,  remote  from  the  seduc- 
tions of  crowded  cities,  the  principal  town  of 
this  duchy  offers  some  advantages ; and  there, 
also,  they  will  find  the  unalloyed  German  cha- 
racter. 

The  present  duke  of  Meiningen,  is  Bernard 
(E.  F.),  who  was  born  December  17,  1800,  and 
under  his  mother's  guardianship,  succeeded  his 
father,  December  24,  1803,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  December  17,  1821.  He 
was  married  March  23,  1825,  to  Maria  (F.  \V. 
C.),  princess  of  the  electorate  of  Ilesse,  by  whom 
he  has  a son,  George,  born  April  2.  1826.  Duke 
Bernard  has  two  sisters:  Adelaide,  the  queen- 
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dowager  of  England,  who  was  born  August  13th, 
1793;  and  Ida,  born  June  25,  1794,  who  is 
married  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  and 
population  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningen : 
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Dukedom  of  Meiningen: 
a.  Unterland  with  Roinhild 

16  S4 

. and  Thamar 

55,970 

5 

7 

105 

9,120 

b.  Oberland  with  parts  of 

4. 98 

Coburg 

21,590 

2 

4 

74 

2,590 

Dukedom  of  Hildburghausen 

9.JS 

28,472 

10  • 

4 

110 

9,900 

Principality  of  Saalfeld  . . 

8- 13 

25,219 

4 

2 

92 

3,760 

County  of  Kamburg  . . . 

2. 07 

8,126 

1 

— 

44 

L.430 

Lordship  of  Kranichfeld 

85 

2,687 

’Is 

— 

6 

495 

Total  . . 

41.92 

142,064 

1 17 

J 431 

| 27 ,295 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns:  Mei- 
ningen, the  capital,  containing  6000  inhabitants; 
Saalfeld,  containing  4500  ; Hildburghausen  3500; 
Posneck  3500;  Sonneberg  and  Eisfeld,  each  3000. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1030  Jews.  With  respect  to  religion, 
they  are  divided  into  140,200  Lutherans,  450 
Catholics,  and  384  members  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  1030  Jews. 

There  are  3 gymnasiums  ami  classical  schools, 
a seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a school  for  fo- 
resters, 17  town  schools,  and  212  village  schools. 
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The  following  is  the  budget  of  the  duchy  of  Mei- 
ningeii  for  the  year  commencing  April  1,  1835: 

I.  REVENUE. 

A.  From  the  Domains:  Florins. 

1.  The  Ducal  Estates  . . 105,332 

2.  Dues  and  Duties  . . 159,539 

3.  Administration  of  the 

Forests  and  Hunts  . 276,605 

4.  From  different  sources  10,141 

, 5.  From  Arrears  . . . 5,250 


Florins  556,867 

B.  From  Taxation,  &c. : 

1.  Amount  of  Direct  Taxes  240,152 

2.  Amount  of  Indirect  ditto  403,146 

3.  Regalien 8,280 

4.  From  different  sources  38,715 

5.  From  Arrears  . . . 4,500 


694,792 
Florins  1,251,659 

II.  EXPENDITURE. 

Florin*. 

The  Court 183,000 

The  Diet 9,335 

Department  of  the  Minister  of  the 

Interior  ....  . . . . . • 14,759 

College  of  Privy-Councillors  . 5,814 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  . . . 9,307 

General  Administration  ....  60,669 

Roads  and  Bridges  . . . . • 66,092 

Medical  Establishments  . . . . 9,392 

The  Army ' . 57,425 
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Florins. 

Corps  of  Chasseurs.  * • . . 14,605 

Administration  of  Justice  , . ...  73,987 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  of  Public 

Instruction 46,150 

Administration  of  Finance  in  general  50,643 

Ditto  of  the  Domains 44,141 

Ditto  of  the  Revenues 36,024 

Ditto  of  the  Forests 79,247 

Exchequer 10,372 

Public  Buildings  . . . * . . . . 40,525 

School  for  Foresters  ' 4,181 

Prisons,  <ft*c 10,000 

Education  Chest 1,800 

Gratuities  ....  . . [ . . 113,858 

Interest  and  paying  off  of  the  Debt  - 280,368 

Administration  of  4,965 

Reserve 25,000 


' FI.  1,251,659 


The  budget  for  the  years  1838,  1839,  1840 
and  1841  states  the  annual  revenue:  I.  from  the 
Domains,  at  616,251  florins  (ofwhich  sum  200,000 
florins  are  applied  to  the  civil  list)  II.  from 
direct  and  indirect  Taxes,  at  730,426  florins,  for- 
ming a total  of  1,346,677  florins. 

The  national  debt  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningen 
amounts  to  5,303,556  florins.  The  interests  and 
amount  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  are  annu- 
ally 280,368  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  ar- 
my of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy; 
the  new  fundamental  law  is  dated  August  23, 
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1829.  The  diet  is  composed  of  24  members,  8 
chosen  from  the  class  of  seignorial  land-owners 
( Ritter gutsbesitzer ) , 8 from  the  class  of  citi- 
eens,  and  8 from  that  of  peasants.  It  must  be 
convoked  once  in  three  years,  and  can  be  convo- 
ked only  by  the  duke.  During  the  recesses, 
the  functions  of  the  diet  are  exercised  by  its 
marshal,  two  presidents,  and  syndicus.  A sub- 
stitute for  a deputy  is  always  chosen  with  the 
latter.  All  independent  fathers  of  families  are 
voters,  such  at  least,  who  are  Christians,  and 
who  fulfil  the  duties  of  a citizen.  A candidate 
for  the  representation  of  a town,  or  of  the  pea- 
sants, besides  possessing  the  qualities  of  a vo- 
ter, must  pay  15  dollars  in  direct  taxes , annu- 
ally. The  deputies  of  the  landed  proprietors 
must  be  twenty-five  years  old.  On  the  motion 
of  any  deputy,  the  votes  of  the  diet  may  be 
given  secretly. 

The  government  of  the  country  consists  of 
the  duke,  his  ministry,  the  diet,  and  the  privy- 
council,  consisting  of  four  members.  By  a de- 
cree, dated  November  25,  1823,  the  administra- 
tion was  divided  into  four  departments:  first, 
into  that  of  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
comprehending  general  policy,  domestic  and  fo- 
reign; secondly,  into  that  of  the  supreme  court 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  third  de- 
partment is  that  of  the  consistorial  court;  and 
the  fourth,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are,  a grand  cham- 
berlain, a grand  huntsman,  a vice-grand  equer- 
ry, and  a marshal  of  the  court. 

The  founder  of  the  ducal  line  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen  was  Bernard,  third  son  of  Ernest  the 
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Pious,  duke  of  Gotlia,  at  the  division  of  whose 
territories  in  1630,  he  obtained  Meiningen,  the 
seventh  part,  valued  at  16,187  florins  annually. 
This  prince  was  twice  married,  and  had  twelve 
children.  His  eldest  son,  Lewis,  had  live  chil- 
dren, but  they  left  no  male  heir,  and  the  suc- 
cession devolved  upon  Antony  Ulrich,  his  youn- 
gest son,  by  a princess  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel,  in  1746.  Duke  Anthony  Ulrich  had  eight 
children  by  a princess  of  Hesse-Philipsthal,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1763,  was  succeeded  by  his  el- 
dest son,  Augustus.  This  prince  dying  without 
male  issue  in  July  1782,  was  succeeded  by  his 
next  surviving  brother,  George  Frederic  Charles, 
who  married,  Louisa,  princess  of  Hohenlohe-Lan- 
genburg.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  were, 
the  present  duke  of  Meiningen,  Adelaide , queen 
dowager  of  England,  and  Ida,  duchess  of  Wei- 
mar. Duke  George  died  in  1803,  and  left  his 
duchess  unrestricted  regent  of  his  hereditary 
states,  and  sole  guardian  of  their  infant  children. 
The  good  sense,  sound  discretion,  and  firmness 
with  which  that  excellent  lady  ruled  her  people, 
and  the  strong  and  solid  religious  principles  in 
which  she  educated  her  children,  are  sufficient 
proofs  that  the  confidence  of  the  duke  had  not 
been  misplaced.  This  estimable  princess  died 
April  30,  1837,  in  her  seventy-fourth  year. 

The  original  heritage  of  Duke  Bernard  in 
1680,  only  comprehended  ten  square  miles;  but 
it  had  been  increased,  by  successive  acquisitions, 
to  eighteen  square  miles,  when  a division  of  the 
dukedom  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg  was  made  in 
1825.  On  this  occasion,  the  duke  of  Meiningen 
obtained  the  bailiwick  of  Rdmbild,  several  Co- 
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burg  bailiwicks  anil  towns,  the  duchy  of  Hild- 
burghausen,  Hamburg,  Kranichfeld,  and  some 
other  smaller  places. 

At  this  period,  there  were  five  different  con- 
stitutions in  the  duchy  of  Meiningen.  In  Mei- 
ningen  itself,  the  duke  had  granted  a new  one 
in  1824,  but  both  Hildburghausen  and  the  Co- 
burg provinces  had  constitutions  of  their  own. 
In  the  bailiwick  Kranichfeld,  the  constitution  of 
Gotha,  and  in  the  bailiwick  Hamburg,  that  of 
Altenburg  was  in  force.  The  system  of  admi- 
nistration in  these  different  provinces  was  equally 
distinct.  In  order  to  obviate  these  discrepancies, 
and  to  place  all  his  territories  under  one  form 
of  government,  the  duke  of  Meiningen  first  ap- 
pointed a commission,  and  subsequently  summon- 
ed the  privy-councillor  Schmid,  a professor  at 
Jena,  to  his  assistance.  The  plans  and  whole 
system  of  the  latter  are  contained  in  a series 
of  edicts,  and  in  a new  fundamental  law  of  Au- 
gust 29,  1829.  The  constitution  of  the  higher 
offices  of  government  presents  nothing  remar- 
kable. The  privy  council  forms  a kind  of  legis- 
lative committee,  of  which  foreigners  of  talent 
and  distinction  may  also  be  members.  The  great 
number  of  provincial  judge-ships  have  been  abo- 
lished, or  united  to  those  of  the  towns.  The 
penal  law  is  administered  by  the  ordinary  jud- 
ges, and  the  excise  officers  are  their  own  police. 

The  territory  of  Meiningen  is  composed  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  In  some  parts  where 
the  Black  Forest  extends,  and  where  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest  joins  the  Fichtelgehirge , it  is  ex- 
tremely rough  and  uncultivated.  The  growth  of 
corn  does  not  equal  the  demand,  and  it  is  the- 
refore imported  from  Bavaria.  The  chief  pro- 

18* 
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ducts  of  the  country  are  potatoes,  flax,  tobacco, 
some  hops  and  turnip-seed,  good  fruit,  and  an 
immense  quanty  of  wood,  which  is  a stable  ar- 
ticle. There  are  iron-mines,  yielding  17,000  ewt. 
yearly,  salt-works,  and  marble-pits. 

The  articles  of  manufacture  are  porcelain,  glas- 
ses, colours,  potash,  and  slates.  The  principal 
exports  are  iron-ware,  slates,  mill-stones,  tobac- 
co, salt,  and  wood. 

The  capital  of  this  duchy  is  the  town  of  Mei- 
ningen,  which  contains  600  houses,  and  6000 
inhabitants.  It  boasts  of  three  palaces,  a thea- 
tre, built  in  1831,  a senate-house,  in  which  there 
is  a public  library,  a riding-school,  a park,  and 
au  orangery.  There  is  also  a library  belonging 
to  the  duke,  a museum  of  natural  history,  a col- 
lection of  coins,  pictures,  and  prints;  also,  the 
Bentinck-Donop  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

' The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  Casino  or 
club-house,  the  new  gymnasium,  and  new  hos- 
pital. There  are  beautiful  walks  in  the  park, 
and  in  the  whole  neighbourhood ; the  former  six 
leagues  in  circumference. 

The  other  principal  towns  in  this  state  are, 
Saalfeld,  remarkable  for  its  lyceum,  mint,  and 
manufactures,  with' a population  of  about  4000; 
Sonnenberg,  with  2400,  famops  for  its  cheap  toys 
and  other  fancy  articles,  very  extensively  expor- 
ted ; Poesneck,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  a por- 
celain manufactory;  Dreissigacker,  noted  for  its 
forest-school : Liebenstein,  and  a few  others. 

Meiningen  is  remarkable,  in  modern  times,  as 
the  birth-place  of  Adelaide,  the  queen-dowager 
of  England,  Who  is  equally  dear  to  the  coun- 
trymen whom  she  quitted  in  her  youth,  as  to 
the  subjects  among  whom  she  has  since  become 
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naturalized.  In  an  age  in  which  a certain  class 
of  writers  are  so  eager  to  sneer  at  royalty,  it 
is  gratifying  to  hold  forth  the  character  of  this 
illustrious  woman,  against  whom  the  genius  of 
malice  has  never  been  able  to  propagate  a ca- 
lumny. To  more  authentic  and  more  popular  voi- 
ces than  my  own,  I shall  intrust  the  record  of  her 
character.  The  following  is  a brief  extract  from 
the  “Conversations-Lexikon/’  a work  notoriously 
written  on  what  is  called  the  liberal  side. 

“From  her  childhood  quiet  and  unostentatious, 
she  spent  the  greatest  portion  of  her  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind ; but  in  the  circle  of  her 
family,  she  was  always  animated  and  cheerful. 
Her  aversion  to  vain  show,  and  to  the  follies 
of  the  gay  world,  increased  as  she  grew  older, 
and  she  manifested  the  most  decided  opposition 
to  the  moral  laxity  and  irreligion  which  at  one 
time  w ere  countenanced  at  several  German  courts. 
Together  with  her  mother,  she  was  extremely 
active  in  establishing  and  superintending  schools 
for  the  lower  classes,  and  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor  both  in  the  capital  and  through- 
out the  country.  She  uTas  the  soul  of  every 
institution  which  had  the  good  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  for  its  object*.” 

A later  tribute  wras  delivered  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  a public  meeting  held  soon  after 
the  death  of  William  IV.  I am  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  rescuing  such  impressive  words 
from, a fugitive  newspaper. 

“It  is  not  many  days  since  I attended  on  his 
late  Majesty  during  the  few  last  hours  of  his 
life,  and  truly  it  was  an  edifying  sight  to  wit- 

* See  Ihe  article  "Adelaide,”  in  the  "Conversations- 
Lexikon  der  Ncuesten  Zeit  und  Literatur,”  vol.  i. 
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ness  the  patience  with  which  tie  endured  suffe- 
rings the  most  oppressive;  his  thankfulness  to 
the  Almighty  for  any  allevations  under  the  most 
painful  disorders;  his  sense  of  each  care  paid 
him;  the  absence  of  all  expressions  of  impa- 
tience; his  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  every 
public  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  his 
attention  to  every  paper  that  was  brought  to 
him;  the  serious  state  of  his  mind,  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  religious  duties  preparatory  to  his 
departure  for  that  happy  world  to  which  he  ho- 
ped that  he  had  been  summoned.  Three  diffe- 
rent times,”  said  his  Grace,  ‘'was  I called  into 
his  presence  the  day  before  his  dissolution.  He 
received  the  sacrament  first;  on  my  second  sum- 
mons I read  the  church  service  to  him,  and  the 
third  time,  it  appeared  that  the  oppression  un- 
der which  he  laboured  prevented  him  from  join- 
ing outwardly  la  the  service,  though  he  appear- 
ed sensible  of  the  consolations  which  I read 
to  him  out  of  our  religious  service.  For  three 
weeks  prior  to  his  dissolution,  the  queen  had 
sat  by  his  bedside,  performing  for  him  every  of- 
fice which  a sick  man  could  require,  and  depri- 
ving herself  of  all  manner  of  rest  and  refection. 
She  underwent  labours  which  I thought  no  or- 
dinary woman  could  endure.  No  language  can 
do  justice  to  her  meekness,  and  to  the  calmness 
of  mind  which  she  sought  to  maintain  before 
the  king,  while  sorrow  was  preying  on  her  heart. 
Such  constancy  of  affection  was,  1 think,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that  could  be 
presented  to  a mind  desirous  of  being  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  human  excellence." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

’ THE  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-ALTENBURG. 

HUl.IKU  FAMILY.  PROVINCKS  AND  POPULATION.  PRIN- 
CIPAL TOWNS.  RELIGION.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS. BUDGET.  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT.  MINISTERS 

AND  OFFICERS  OF  THU  COURT. 

Xlie  ducal  bouse  of  Saxe  - Altenburg  is  of 
tbe  Lutheran  religion.  The  present  duke,  Jo- 
seph , born  in  1789 , succeeded  his  father  In 
1834.  He  married,  in  1817,  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Duke  Lewis  of  Wurtemberg,  by  whom  he 
has  four  daughters.  He  has  two  sisters : Char- 
lotte and  Theresa,  the  former  married  to  Duke 
Paul  of  Wurtemberg:  the  latter  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria:  and  three  brothers:  George,  married 
to  Princess  Maria  of  Mecklenburg- Schwrerin ; 
Frederick;  and  Edward,  married  to  a princess 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  duchy,  East  and 
West-half  of  Altenburg,  contain  23.41 , Geogra- 
phical square  Miles,  121,266  inhabitants,  8 
towns,  2 market  towns,  458  villages,  19,856 
houses. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Altenburg,  (13,800 
inhabitants},  Ronneburg  (4640},  and  Eisenberg 
(4605}. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans,  except  10,443 
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Vandals,  who,  however,  are  now  quite  German- 
ize«l.  There  are  150  Catholics  in  this  state; 
all  the  rest  of  the  population  is  Lutheran. 

There  are  a superintendant-general,  6 special 
superintemiants , 130  parishes,  amt  *79  filiale, 
or  smaller  communities  not  having  a clergyman 
of  their  own , and  being  incorporated  to  some 
neighbouring  parish. 

There  is  a gy  mnasium , a lyeeum , 8 town- 
schools,  a girls’-school ; an  institution  for  the 
■ daughters  of  noble  families , a seminary  for 
schoolmasters  , a school  for  drawing  , and  one 
for  trade  and  art. 

The  revenue  amounts  annually  to  250,428 
dollars  and  the  expenditure  to  250,460  dollars. 
The  civil  list  is  35,260  dollars,  and  for  the 
expenses  for  the  court,  Ac.  65,440  dollars  have 
been  allowed.  The  whole  amount  of  the  public 
debt  is  796,935  dollars;  the  interests  27,600 
dollars.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  sinking  fund 
during  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840 
is  61 ,130  dollars. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  982  men. 

The  government  is  a monarchy , which  is  li- 
mited by  a diet,  consisting  of  deputies  of  nob- 
les, citizens,  and  peasants.  The  constitution 
now  in  force  has  been  granted  in  1831.* 

The  ministers  are,  a president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  finance,  a president  of  the  consistory, 
and  a president  of  the  government. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a grand  hunts- 
man, a grand  marshal,  and  a grand  equerry. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-CODURG-GOTHA. 


' HULINU  FAMII.Y.  PROVINCKS  AND  POPULATION.  PRIN- 
CIPAL TOWNS.  KDUCATIONAI.  INSTITUTIONS.  BUD- 
GKT.  FORM  OF  -OOVKRNMKNT.  M1NISTKHS.  AD> 
MINI  STM  ATION  OF  JUSTICK.  OFFICKHS  OF  THK  COUHT. 
SKKTCH  OF  THK  IIKCKNT  HISTORY  OK  THIS  DUCHY. 
PHYSICAL  CHAHACTKH  OF  THK  COUNTRY;  PRODUCTS  I 
MANUK ACTITHKS;  KXPOHTS.  THK  TOWN  OF  COBt'HB. 
THK  TOWN  OF  MOTHA.  FORTUNKS  OF  THK  HKION- 
INO  FAMILY. 


Coburg:  is  a country  which  has  been  as  yet 
little  visited  hy  travellers,  because  it  does  not 
lie  in  the  course  of  the  great  roads;  but  the 
tine  scenery,  the  unsophisticated  and  original 
old  German  tone  of  manners,  the  economical 
mode  of  living,  and  the  celebrity  of  its  reigning 
family,  will  probably  gradually  attract  many 


strangers. 

The  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  of 
the  Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning  duke  is 
Ernest,  horn  January  2,  1784,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  December  9,  1806.  He  was  mar- 
ried, first,  to  Louisa,  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  in  1826,  and  who 
died  in  1832,  and,  secondly,  in  1832,  to  Hla- 
ria  , daughter  of  the  late  'Duke  Alexander  of 
of  Wurtemberg.  He  has  two  sons:  Ernest,  the 
heir-apparent , born  June  21,  1818;  and  Albert, 
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born  the  succeeding  year.  Of  his  two  sisters, 
Julia,  married  to  the  Graud-Duke  Constantine 
of  Russia,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1820, 
is  living  in  the  envirous  of  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land; the  other  is  Victoria,  duchess  of  Kent, 
born  August  17,  1786.  He  has  also  two  brothers, 
Ferdinand,  born  1785,  and  Leopold,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  born  1790.  The  former  has  three  sons 
and  one  daughter;  the  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  is 
married  to  Donna  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
the  duchy  and  of  their  population:  — 
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The  principal  towns  are,  Gotha  (13876  inha- 
bitants), and  Coburg  (9067).  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  arc  Ger- 
mans, and  all  are  Lutherans,  except  2000.  Ca- 
tholics and  1000  Jews. 

In  this  duchy,  there  are  three  gymnasiums 
and  classical  schools,  one  academical  gymnasi- 
um, two  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  one  la- 
dies’ school,  (at  Coburg),  one  commercial  school, 
three  Sunday  schools,  35  town  schools,  and  300 
village  schools. 
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From  the  1st  of  July  1835  to  June  30th, 
1836,  the  revenue  of  the  duchy  amounted  to 
257,272  dollars,  and  the  expenditure  to  226,014 
dollars.  From  July  1836  to  July  1837  the  re- 
venued  amounted  to  215,678  dollars  and  the 
expenditure  to  206,311  dollars.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  850.000  dollars,  bearing  43,500  dol- 
lars interest.  After  the  separation  of  Saalfeld 
and  Lichtetiberg  from  the  duchy,  the  revenue  of 
the  latter  may  be  estimated  at  160,000  dollars 
and  its  public  debt  at  80,000  dollars.  The  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  1366 
men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy  ; 
the  representatives  form  one  chamber  only.  Go- 
tha, however,  has  still  its  old  diet  ftbree  clas- 
ses in  one  chamber).  The  qualification  to  vote 
for  a deputy  of  the  nobles  is  constituted  by 
the  possession  of  a seignorial  estate  ( Rittergut ). 
For  the  deputies  of  towns,  every  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  vote  who  has  never  been  a bankrupt,  - 
and  who  has  not  been  punished  for  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws. 

In  the  villages,  the  householders  form  the 
constituency-.  The  deputies  must  be  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  citizens  of  the  state,  thirty  years 
of  age,  ami  men  of  unblemished  reputation.  Those 
of  the  towns  and  villages  must  have  either  an 
estate  free  from  incumbrances,  worth  5000  flo- 
rins, or  an  annual  income  of  400  florins.  Offi- 
cers of  the  government  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, superintend  the  election  of  the  knights 
and  of  the  citizens ; in  the  villages,  the  eleetitions 
are  superintented  by  the  ordinary  officials. 
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The  ministry  is  composed  of  one  minister  of 
state,  and  of  three  privy-councillors. 

The  highest  court  of  justice  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal;  the  lower  court  sare  the  colle- 
ges of  justice  at  Coburg  and  Gotha;  and  final- 
ly, throughout  the  country,  justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  bailiffs,  magistrates,  and  patrimonial 
judges. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  court  are,  a first 
marshal  of  the  court  and  a grand  equerry. 

The  present  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was 
formerly  duke  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg,  but,  in 
1826,  he  ceded  Saalfeld  and  obtained  the  duchy 
of  Gotha,  with  the  exception  of  the  lordship  of 
Kranichfeld.  After  this  change  of  territory,  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a privy-council , consisting  of  the  offi- 
cers of  government  both  in  Coburg  and  Gotha. 
A decree  of  October  30,  1828,  established  in 
each  duchy  a separate  college  of  justice,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  matrimonial  matters,  for- 
merly falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
sistorial  court.  Each  duchy  has  its  own  system 
of  internal  administration,  taxation  and  excise. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  both  Coburg  and  Gotha, 
there  is  only  one  high  consistorial  court  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  for  public  instruction, 
and  only  one  war-office.  According  to  the  new 
regulations,  the  fees  which  were  formerly  claim- 
ed by  the  officials  are  now  the  property  of 
the  state.  In  1830,  a journal  was  established 
for  the  more  prompt  promulgation  of  laws  and 
edicts.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  the  army  was 
re-organized,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  both  duchies 
(1366  in  number3  were  made  to  form  one  in- 
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fantry  regiment  of  tlie  line,  divided  Into  two 
battalions. 

The  funds  for  the  preservation  and  increase 
of  the  books,  pictures,  and  coins  at  Gotha,  have 
been  lately  enlarged.  The  government  has  par- 
ticularly distinguished  itself  in  encouraging  trade 
and  commerce.  Monopolies  were  abolished  in 
Coburg,  so  early  as  1812;  in  Gotha,  in  1829. 
Exhibitions  of  home  products,  and  trade  schools, 
have  been  established;  and  all  impediments  to 
commerce  have  been  removed. 

The  French  revolution  of  1830,  produced  a 
temporary  sensation  in  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which 
led  to  no  important  results.  But  in  the  distant 
principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  had  been  ce- 
ded to  the  duke,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1816,  its  effects  were  such  as  not  only  to  dis- 
quiet the  inhabitants,  but  also  to  weaken  the 
moral  force  of  the  government.  Awakened  by 
these  circumstances  to  a sense  of  the  difficulty 
of  governing  a separate  territory,  inhabited  by 
a restless  population,  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  sold  in  1834  the  principality  of  Lichten- 
berg to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a perpetual  an- 
nuity of  80,000  dollars,  per  annum. 

In  this  duchy,  no  preference  is  given  to  birth 
in  electing  officers  of  state.  Difference  of  reli- 
gion does  not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  po- 
litical rights.  Every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve 
for  a certain  period  in  the  army,  should  he  be 
chosen  by  lot,  or  to  find  a substitute.  No  citi- 
zen can  remain  in  arrest  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  without  being  informed  of  the  cause 
of  his  apprehension. 
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The  territories  of  the  (hike  of  Gotha  lie  in 
Thuringia;  they  are  extremely  fertile,  welt  cul- 
tivated, and  thickly  populated.  Agriculture  is 
their  principal  source  qf  prosperity.  The  nor- 
thern districts  are  plains,  intersected  hy  chains 
of  hills;  the  south  is  mountainous  and  woody. 

The  principal  products  are  corn,  potatoes,  car- 
rots, ami  other  vegetables,  flax,  poppies,  ani- 
seed, woad,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  wood, 
which  is  the  staple  article.  A 'few  hops  are 
grown ; there  is  not  much  fruit,  and  the  wine 
is  only  made  for  vinegar.  There  are  plenty  of 
pigs  and  poultry,  but  the  horses  are  of  an  in- 
ferrior  breed.  The  country'  contains  mines  of 
iron,  manganese,  coal  and  slate.  There  are 
numerous  worsted -spinners  and  linen-weavers, 
particularly  in  the  hilly  districts.  There  are 
also  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  Other  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture are,  iron  ware-,  wire,  copper  goods, 
stockings;  tobacco,  glue,  leather,  and  soap.t  There 
are  five  paper-mills,  three  porcelain,  and  three 
hardware  manufactories. 

The  exports  are  corn,  wood,  wool,  woad, 
manganese,  pitch,  potash,  bilberries,  coriander- 
seeds,  aniseed,  butter,  linen,  iron  goods,  sau- 
sages, and  livers  of  geese. 

Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Co- 
burg, and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  duke, 
is  situated  in  a delightful  country;  it  contains 
more  than  800  houses,  and  about  9000  inhabi- 
tants. One  of  the  most  prominent  public  buil- 
dings is  the  palace  of  Ehrenburg,  in  which  the 
present  duke  has  made  large  improvements.  It 
now  contains  a library,  a cabinet  of  natural 
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history,  of  mortals  and  prints,  and  an  armoury. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  the  castle 
of  Coburg,  which  contains  a workhouse,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  In  the  town  itself  is  a 
gymnasium,  supplied  with  a library,  with  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history,  and  medals.  There 
are  a senate  house,  an  orphan  asylum,  a casino, 
an  armoury,  and  a government  house,  built 
in  an  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Amongst 
the  curiosities  of  the  place  are  Luther’s  room, 
which  contains  some  beautiful  woodwork,  and 
the  alabaster  monument  of  Duke  John  Frederic, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice.  The  principal  places 
of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the 
redonte,  and  the  musical  club.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  the  beautiful  old  and  new  walks, 
the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Callenberg  and  Lauter- 
burg,  and  the  lovely  seat  of  the  duke,  the  Ro- 
senau. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and 
also  a residence  of  the  present  duke,  contains 
about  1300  houses,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  The 
palace  of  Friedenstein  contains  a very  good  li- 
brary, a collection  of  coins,  a museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  a Chinese  cabinet,  a picture  gallery, 
and  remarkable  collections  made  by  the  late 
duke,  — the  whole  forming  a treasure  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  such  as  few  moderate  towns  can 
boast  of.  In  1824,  the  museum  which  was  gi- 
ven to  the  country  by  the  late  duke,  Frederic, 
was  opened.  The  ducal  libraries  contain  150,000 
Volumes.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
town  have  been  changed  into  ornamental  walks. 
Near  the  town  is  the  observatory  on  the  Sec- 
berg,  1189  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
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the  neighbourhood , too,  is  the  palace  of  Fried- 
richsthal,  containing  some  valuable  monuments 
of  Italian  art,  and  the  Orangery  and  Park,  where 
the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  are  buried. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  and  public 
resort  here,  are  the  theatre,  ball-rooius,  and  pu- 
blic gardens.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha 
are,  two  ducal  palaces,  and  the  Moravian  colony 
Neudietendorf. 

The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  indisputably  the 
most  fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great  families 
of  Europe.  No  common  lot  has  attented  them 
in  our  time,  and  they  appear  destined  to  fill  a 
remarkable  place  in  modern  history.  The  reign- 
ing duke  has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  which  he  enjoys  in 
addition  to  his  original  sovereignty  of  Coburg. 
His  brother,  Leopold,  was  born  under  an  extra- 
ordinary star;  he  first  married  the  heiress  to 
the  British  throne,  and  subsequently  a daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  French;  two  ladies  not  less 
amiable  than  elevated;  and,  after  declining  the 
throne  of  Greece,  he  has  been  chosen  king  of 
Belgium.  One  sister  espoused  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  of  Russia,  and  thus  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  would  have  become  empress 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  history  of  another  sis- 
ter, the  duchess  of  Kent,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  comment;  she  is  the  mother  of  the  queen 
of  England.  Another  brother  has  married  one 
of  the  greatest  heft-esses  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Kohary,  and  occu- 
pies the  high  post  of  lieutenant  - fieldmarshal,  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor.  Finally , a nephew 
of  the  duchess  of  Kent  is  king  of  Portugal.  An 
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impartial  review  of  the  progress  of  this  distin- 
guished family  compels  us  to  add,  that  it  does 
not  owe  its  success  to  unworthy  intrigue;  its 
members  bear  their  great  estate  with  prudence, 
with  good  sense,  and  with  moderation;  and 
their  domestic  qualities  form  an  antidote  to  the 
venom  which  generally  pursues  a career  of  success. 
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THE  DUCHY  OF  BRUNSWICK. 


THK  HISTORY  OF  nHl'SS.WICK.  THK  IUUNG  FAMU.Y. 

OISTKICTS  AND  POPULATION.  MKDIATIZKD  POSSKS- 

SIONS  OK  TIIK  DUKK.  PltlNCIPAL  TOWNS.  HKI.IGION. 

UK  Motors  INSTITUTIONS.  KDI'CATIONAI.  INSTITU- 
TIONS. Bl'DUKT.  AHMY.  KOIIM  OF  GOVKRNMKNT. 

PHYSICAL  CHAHACTKIl  OF  THK  COUNTRY.  PRODUCTS. 

MANl’F ACTURKS.  KX I’OHTS  AM)  IMPORTS. 

The  histories  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  are 
indissolubly  connected  to  a very  late  period,  ($ee 
Uanover~).  In  the  year  1890,  however,  we 
find  the  territories  of  the  present  ducal  family 
of  Brunswick  finally  separated  from  those  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  , and  under  the  dominion 
of  three  princes;  viz.,  Rudolf  Augustus,  duke 
of  Brunswick;  Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of  Wolfen- 
buttel;  and  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke  of  Bevern. 
These  duchies  were  finally  united  under  Ferdi- 
nand Albert  of  Bevern,  in  1735  who  was  suc- 
ceeded, the  same  year,  by  his  son  Charles, 
whose  excellent  administratidn  and  admirable 
character  secured  him  the  lasting  affection  of 
his  subjects.  The  Brunswick  hospitals  are  pro- 
minent monuments  of  his  benevolence;  he  was 
also  the  founder  of  the  excellent  school  called 
the  Collegium  Carolinum.  This  prince  died  in 
1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
Wiliam  Ferdinand,  whose  name  is  celebrated 
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in  the  history  of  the  early  German  war  against 
revolutionary  France.  This  prince  was  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Seveu  Year’s  War  , and  his 
uncommon  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Hastenbeck 
-.und  Crefeld,  gained  him  the  applause  and  es- 
teem of  Frederic  the  Great. 

On  ascending  the  throne,  he  prosecuted  the 
improvements  of  his  father ; protected  and  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  education 
of  his  people.  Subsequently , he  accepted  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army  against  France, 
which  he  held  until  1704,  fighting  with  various 
success,  but  always  with  the  same  zeal  and 
Intrepidity.  He  now  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  welfare  of  his  duchy  till  the  year  1806, 
when  the  fatal  day  of  Jena  found  him  at  hfs 
post,  and  when  he  received  the  wounds  of  which 
he  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Altona,  November 
10,  1806. 

Leopold,  the  brother  of  this  unfortunate  prince, 
cannot  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  on  account  of 
his  singular  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  He 
was  educated  by  two  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  time , Jerusalem  and  Lessing , the 
latter  of  whom  accompanied  him  on  his  travels. 
After  having  for  some  time  borne  arms  in  the 
Prussian  service,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  lived  in  the 
constant  practice  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  whose  cottages 
he  loved  to  visit;  at  fires  or  inundations,  he 
was  always  the  first  to  rescue  those  in  danger, 
and  combat  the  progress  of  the  calamity.  He 
Was  drowned  in  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of 
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to  them  tlieir  origin  may  be  traced  back  to 
AVitzan , the  chief  of  that  tribe. 

From  Micislas  down  to  the  present  day  , this 
family  reckons  twenty-eight  generations.  It  has 
contracted  alliances  with  nineteen  sovereign  sta- 
tes , and  with  twenty  - three  sovereign  families, 
of  which  fifteen  still  exist.  It  has  received  the 
blood  of  twenty  reigning  houses  through  thirty- 
one  princesses.  Russia  gave  it  a niece  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  a daughter  of  Paul  I.;  Sweden, 
a daughter  of  Gustavus  Wasa;  Denmark,  a grand 
niece  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England; 
and  Prussia  live  princesses,  among  whom  is 
Alexandria  , wife  of  the  reigning  grand  duke. 
Its  blood  has  been  mingled  with  nine  foreign 
sovereign  houses,  who  have  intermarried  with 
fourteen  princesses  of  Mecklenburg.  It  gave  to 
Russsia , the  Regent  Anne,  mother  of  the  Czar 
Iwan ; to  England,  Charlotte,  the  worthy  queen 
of  George  III.;  to  Denmark,  Louisa,  consort  of 
Frederic  IV.;  to  Poland,  Luitgarde , consort  of 
Przemislas  II.:  to  Prussia,  Sophia  Louisa,  con- 
sort of  Frederic  I.;  and  Louisa,  the  late  admi- 
rable consort  of  the  reigning  king,  Frederic 
William  HI.  It  gave  a king  to  Sweden,  through 
Margaret,  who  made  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  in 
1397.  In  fine,  having  become  allied  wit  i ele- 
ven daughters  or  sisters  of  kings , it  has  given 
seven  queens  or  regents  to  Russia,  England, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  and  recently  a wife  to 
the  heir- apparent  to  the  throne  of  France,  in 
the  princess  Helena,  who  promises  by  her  high- 
ly cultivated  and  amiable  character  to  emulato 
the  queens,  whom  Mecklenburg  formerly  gave 
to  England  and  Prussia. 
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The  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
is  son- in  law  to  the  present  king  of  Prussia; 
nephew  to  William,  king  of  Holland,  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  sister  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  brother-in-law  to  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas of  Russia,  who  married  Charlotte,  the 
daughter  of  Frederic  William  III.,  and  his  ne- 
phew by  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Paul  I. 
He  is  also  nephew  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
married  Anne,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas; 
also  nephew  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  palatine 
of  Hungary,  uncle  to  the  present  emperor  of 
Austria ,' who  married  Alexandra,  sister  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Anne.  Finally , he  is  nephew  to 
Charles  Frederic,  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
who  married  Mary,  sister  to  the  above-mentioned 
princesses.  Such  are  the  family  connexions  of 
the  reigning  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin. 
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Lutherans,  2500  Catholics,  100  Herrnhuters, 
and  1400  Jews. 

There  are  seven  Lutheran  superintendant-ge- 
neralships,  29  superintendantships : 238  parishes, 
and  398  churches  and  chapels,  three  Catholic 
congregations,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
church;  and  4 synagogues. 

The  educational  Institutions  are,  a lyceuin, 
two  pedagogiunis,  six  gymnasiums,  63  town 
and  369  village  schools. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  for  the  years  1837, 
1838  and  1839,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Sates,  is  3,307,020  dollars,  or  an- 
nually 1,103,204  dollars. 

I.  REVENUE. 

Surplus  from  the  Domains  . . . 

Direct  Taxes 

Indirect  Taxes 

Tolls  Ac 

Feudal  Dues  . . 

Post 

Pawn-broking-establishments  . . . 

Lottery  - 

Accidental  Receipts 

Total 

II.  EXPENDITURE. 

Public  Liabilities 

The  Ministry 

Envoys,  Ac 

According  to  the  agreement  made  In  1832  between 
the  Duke  and  the  Statea  the  civil  lint  has  heen  fixed 
at  237,000  dollars  which  are  taken  from  the  revenues 
rf  the  domains. 


Dollars. 

436,162  * 
1,307,559 
1,209,807 
147,339 
1,950 

75.000 

39.000 
31,147 
59,056 

3,307,020 


10,500 

74,868 

10,625 
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Dollar*.  - 

Expenses  for  the  maintainance  of 

several  priviledges  of  the  crown  7,572 

Assembly  of  the  States  .......  22,820 

Ministry  of  Justice 407,571 

Ministry  of  Finance 331,360’ 

The  Army 879,834 

Interior  Administration 134,140 

Public  buildings 494,160 

Pensions " 367,432 

Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  sin-  ' 

king  fund,  &c 535,420 

Extraordinary  Expenses 130,712 


Total 


3,307,020 


The  net  revenues  of  monasteries  and  endowed 
schools  (25,605  dollars)  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  church  and  of  public  instruction. 

The  contingent  td  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  2096  men.  The  army  consists  of  1625 
infantry,  299  horse,  and  172  artillery  and  pio- 
neers. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical  and 
representative.  The  Diet  is  composed  of  two 
chambers,  or  sections,  of  which  the  higher  con- 
sists of  six  prelates,  and  the  proprietors  of  78 
seignorial  estates;  the  lower,  of  six  prelates, 
19  deputies  of  towns,  and  19  of  the  other 
landed  proprietors.  Females  are  excluded  from 
the  succession,  but  only  as  long  as  a male  re- 
presentative of  the  ruling  family  exists. 

The  Northern  part  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
is  an  undulating  plain  with  very  slight  eleva- 
tions; the  Southern  districts  are  composed  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Harz.  In  the  North,  the 
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soil  is  extremely  fertile,  but  in  the  South,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  sterile  and  stony. 

The  principal  products  are  corn,  beans,  buck- 
wheat, turnipseed,  poppies,  potatoes,  chicory 
(125,000  cwt.),  tobacco  (7000  cwt.) , flax,  a 
staple  commodity  (84,000  cwt.},  hops,  not  for 
their  excellence  (8000  cwl.),  and  wood.  The 
duchy  contains  87,000  oxen,  51,000  horses,  110 
mules  and  asses,  259,000  sheep,  8300  goats, 
47,000  pigs,  a great  quantity  of  poultry,  and 
10,500  beehives. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Brunswick  affords 
lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  marble,  alabaster,  pipe- 
clay, jasper,  chalcedony,  granite  and  porphyry, 
salt,  saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  asphaltus,  iron 
(62,000  cwt.),  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver, 
arsenic,  zinc,  and  cobalt. 

There  are  manufactures  of  wollen  and  linen 
goods,  of  paper,  leather,  tabacco , chicory,  and 
mineral  acids. 

The  principal  exports  are  of  worsted  , linen, 
corn,  linseed-oil,  chicory,  leather  goods,  wood, 
hops,  glass-paper,  wool,  tobacco,  soap,  tallow, 
hemp,  and  flax.  The  imports  are  spices,  East 
and  West  Indian  goods,  raw  material  fish,  or- 
namental articles,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  and 
horses. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  MECKLENBURG- 
SCHWERIN. 

THC  RULING  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION. 
BIKTHS  AND  DKATHS  IN  1835.  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 
RELIGION.  - KDUCATIONAI.  INSTITUTIONS.  BUDGKT. 
ARMY.  FORM  OK  GOVKKNMKNT.  MINISTKHS.  OFKI- 
CKltS  OK  THK  COURT.  CHAHACTBR  OK  THK  INHA- 
BITANTS OK  THK  TWO  DUCHIKS.  HISTORICAL  SKKTCH 
OK  THK  RKIGNING  FAMILY  OK  THK  TWO  DUCHIKS. 

The  ruling  family  of  Mecklenburg-  Schwerin 
H of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  present  gram! 
duke  is  Paul  Frederic,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Frederic  Francis ; he  was  born  September 
15,  1800,  ami  he  married,  May  25,  1822, 
Alexandria,  princess  of  Prussia,  by  whom  he 
has  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  grand 
duke  has  one  sister;  Maria,  born  in  1803,  mar- 
ried to  prince  George  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  a 
half-sister:  Helena,  born  in  1814,  married  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans, 

He  has  an  uncle,  Gustavus,  who  is  cathedral- 
« capitular”  at  Magdeburg,  and  an  aunt,  Char- 
lotte Frederica,  married  in  1784  to  the  Prince 
Christian  Frederic  of  Denmark,  from  whom  she 
was  separated  in  1812- 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
Mceklenburg-Sijhwerin,  and  of  their  population: 
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Are*  in 
Geog. 
Square 
Mile*. 

Population 
in  1932. 
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o 
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• M 
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Circle  of  Mecklenburg 

133.88 

248,640 

18 

8 

1077 

Circle  of  Wenden  . . . 

76. 50 

140,182 

18 

2 

795 

Principality  of  Schwerin 

9. 80 

32.298 

3 

— 

92 

Lordship  of  Wismar  . . 

3.20 

15,419 

1 

— 

37 

Town  of  Rostock  . . . 

50 

18,243 

1 

1 

— 

Total 

223. 88 

455,082 

4? 

11 

2001 

According  to  a cenous  made  since  1837 , the 
entire  population  was  467,499. 

In  1835,  there  were  8719  male,  ami  8259 
female  births;  of  the  whole  of  which  f 2070 
were  illegitimate:  there  were  11,241  deaths, 
(not  including  the  still-born),  of  which  5834 
were  of  males,  and  5407  of  females.  1599 
persons  died  at  more  than  seventy  years  of  age: 
there  were  3646  marriages;  and  10,564  chil- 
dren were  confirmed. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Rostock  (18,281  in- 
habitants), Schwerin  (13,035),  Wismar  (10,090), 
Gust  row  (8620),  Parcliiin  (5690). 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jews , all  the  in- 
habitants are  Germans.  With  respect  to  religion, 
462,632  are  Lutherans,  642  Catholics,  149 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church , and  3134 
Jews. 

There  are  6 Lutheran  dioceses,  32  superin- 
tendantships  (PrapositurenJ,  319  parishes,  395 
churches  , and  2 Catholics  parishes. 

The  educational  institutions  are,  the  univer- 
sit\  of  Rostock,  at  which  there  were  110  stu- 
dents In  1830,  5 gymnasiums,  41  principal 
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town- schools , a seminary  for  preachers,*  and 
one  for  schoolmasters.  ' 

The  revenue  is  2,300,000  florins.  The  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  9,500,000  florins.  In 
1837,  150,000  dollars  have  been  applied  to  pay 
off  part  of  it. 

The  army  is  composed  of  4 battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 1 of  artillery,  and  a regiment  of  light- 
horse.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
federacy is  3580  men. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical  and 
representative.  The  diet,  which  is  united  to  that 
of  Strelitz,  has  important  rights,  and  is  com- 
posed of  holders  of  seignorial  estates,  and  of 
the  autorities  of  the  41  towns.  The  constitu- 
tion is  based  on  contracts  made  in  1572,  1612, 
and  1675,  between  the  sovereign  and  the  states. 

The  ministers  of  state  are,  a president  of  the 
privy-council,  two  privy  councillors,  and  a coun- 
cillor of  finance. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a marshal,  a 
marshal  of  the  house,  and  a grand- equerry. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  are  an  able- 
bodied  race , with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes ; 
generally  thin  during  their  youth,  but  after 
thirty  predisposed  to  corpulence.  They  are  im- 
moderate eaters,  and  make  (with  the  exception 
of  the  higher  classes)  five  meals  a day.  Hoff- 
man assures  us,  that  what  a peasant  devours 
at  the  first  of  his  two  breakfasts,  would  serve 
most  persons  for  one  whole  day,  and  a small 
eater  for  three.  The  country- people  are  not 
fond  of  vegetables,  soup,  or  beer ; their  favour- 
- ite  dishes  are  solid  meat,  and  they  are  much 
addicted  to  spirits.  The  costume  in  many  partp 
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is  peculiar:  the  women,  wearing  a gay  head- 
dress; the  men,  broad-brimmed  hats  and  gaiters. 

The  agricultural  class  in  its  different  divisions, 
is  more  analogous  to  that  of  England,  than  is 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  Germany;  its  richer 
members  are  called  by  the  Baron  von  Werch, 
“gentlemen  farmers.”  The  peasant  generally, 
though  now  emancipated , have  more  or  less 
the  character  of  serfs.  The  clergymen,  fami- 
liarly called  pastors  ( [Pastoren ),  are  much  more 
liberally  supported  in  Mecklenburg,  than  in  Sou- 
thern Germany:  they  are  most  of  them  rich 
enough  to  keep  a carriage  of  some  kind,  a lu- 
xury, of  which  very  few  clergymen  of  Wur- 
temberg  or  Baden  can  boast. 

The  inhabitants  are  passionately  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  are  remarkable  for  making  heavy  - 
bets  on  trifling  occasions.  It  is  at  cards  that 
they  chiefly  stake  their  money;  with  dice  they 
are  quite  unacquainted.  The  country-people  are 
very  superstitious,  and  their  belief  in  witches 
and  spirits  is  still,  in  a great  measure,  unsha- 
ken. On  May  day,  it  is  a common  custom  with 
them  to  chalk  three  crosses  on  the  doors  of 
their  stables  and  farm- yards,  to  preserve  the 
cattle  from  being  bewitched.  They  attempt  to 
prophecy  the  nature  of  future  events,  from  the 
form  which  molten  lead  assumes  when  poured 
into  water.  On  New  Year’s  eve,  they  look 
through  the  handle  of  an  old  key  at  the  roof 
of  the  house,  where,  if  one  of  its  immates  is  to 
die  during  the  succeeding  year , they  believe 
they  Shall  see  a black  coffin.  At  Easter,  and 
in  many  parts  at  Michaelmas,  there  are  town 
and  village  horse-races,  where  the  victor  is  re- 
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warded  with  a richly  ornamented  crown,  which 
he  wears  on  the  top  of  his  hat:  he  is  called 
the  King,  and  the  second-best  riders  are  also 
dignified  with  lofty  titles.  The  fairs,  through- 
out the  duchy,  are  the  feasts  of  friends  and 
old  acquaintances,  who  only  see  one  another 
on  such  occasions.  The  favourite  amusements 
of  the  town’s-people  are  shooting  at  a mark,  Ca 
diversion  common  throughout  Germany,)  and 
skittles.  A great  occasion  of  popular  rejoicing, 
is  the  driving  out  of  the  cattle  from  the  farni- 
yards  at  spring-tide:  when  the  young  steers  are 
allowed  to  fight,  and  sometimes  to  mortally 
wound  each  other.  In  the  autumn , dances  in 
the  open  air  are  very  common  , particularly  at 
the  rye-harvest. 

Marriages  are  delayed  by  the  conscription, 
Which  takes  place  in  the  twenty -second  year, 
and  by  military  service  for  six  years.  The  par- 
ties must  also  have  a dwelling,  without  which, 
a clergyman  is  not  permitted  to  marry  them. 

The  family  of  Mecklenburg  is,  with  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Capets,  the  most  ancient  reigning 
house  of  Europe.  It  is  the  only  sovereign 
house  of  Sclavonian  origin  now  in  existence 
It  was  a royal  house  before  it  was  princely, 
independent  before  it  united  itself  to  the  empire, 
and  a member  of  the  empire  before  it  became 
again  independent  in  the  bosom  of  the  Germanic 
confederation.  Its  reigning  princes  have  for  a 
long  time  borne  the  titles  of  dukes,  and  since 
1815  have  taken  that  of  grand  dukes.  The 
German  genealogists  make  them  descend  from  the 
Sclavonian  princes  of  the  race  Wende,  or  '\Van- 
daliqitc,  of  the  tribe  of  Obotrit'es.  According 
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to  the  throne,  was  to  reproach  his  guardians 
with  a declaration  that  his  minority  had  been 
unjustly  prolonged ; he  then  rendered  himself 
very  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  various  arbi- 
trary proceedings.  In  1830  he  visited  France, 
and  returned  to  Brunswick.  August  30;  when, 
instead  of  taking  measures  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion which  prevailed  there , he  recalled  the  sol- 
diers who  had  leave  of  absence,  and  placed 
cannon  in  the  streets.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
duke  was  besieged  in  his  palace  by  the  populace, 
whom  his  hussars  did  not  succeed  in  dispersing 
till  late  at  night.  On  the  7th  of  September  ano- 
ther tumult  took  place,  and  the  duke,  being  in 
imminent  danger,  fled,  accompanied  by  a few 
soldiers.  The  mob  now  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
which,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was  entirely 
consumed. 

The  next  day  a national  guard  was  formed, 
and  a deputation  sent  to  Duke  Wiliam,  the 
younger  brother,  praying  him  to  accept  the  crow  n. 
He  entered  the  town  shortly  afterwards,  sur- 
rounded by  the  authorities,  and  welcomed  by 
the  people.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  dissol- 
ve the  late  ministry,  and  to  convoke  the'  states- 
general,  and  having  been  acknowledged  by  the 
relatives  of  his  house,  and  empowered  by  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort  to  retain  his  authority,  he 
was  proclaimed  ruling  duke  of  Brunswick,  April 
25,  1831.  * 

* These  particulars  relative  to  the  revolution  of  Bruns- 
wick , are  taken  from  the  Staats  Lexikon  of  Rotteck 
and  Welker  Car^icle  Braunschweig ),  but  as  this  is  a 
recent  piece  of  history,  the  actors  still  alive,  and  no 
variety  of  authorities  exist  to  be  consulted,  wo  have 
omitted  several  passages  and  phrases  extremely  severe. 
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The  ruling  family  of  Brunswick  is  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion.  The  present  duke  is  William, 
horn  April  25,  1806,  who,  after  the  flight  of 
his  brother  Charles,  ascended  the  throne  Sep- 
tember 28,  1830. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  districts  of 
the  duchy  and  of  their  population  : — 


Area  in  Geog‘ 
Sq.  Miles. 

Population 
■ in  1833. 

about 

Towns. 

Market 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Houses 

Wolfenbiittel 
Sclioningen  . 
Harz  .... 
Wreser  . . . 

Blankenburg 

21. 11 
13. 66 
14. 15 

13.21 

8.M 

109,000 

40.000 

41.500 

37.500 

20.000 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

182 

73 

78 

70 

64 

12,200 

4,300 

4,650 

4,050 

2,500 

Total  . . . 

70. 07 

248,000 

12 

15 

467  27,700 

The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  245,783, 
according  to  official  returns ; and  there  were 
41,609  families.  About  one-third  of  the  terri- 
tory is  covered  with  wood. 

The  present  duke  possesses  , as  mediatized 
territory,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  the  principality  of 
Oels,  which  contains  37. 88  square  miles,  and 
90,000  inhabitants,  eight  towns,  one  market- 
town,  and  337  villages:  the  revenue  of  this 
piincipality  is  170,000  florins. 

T.ie  principal  towns  are  , Brunswick  (35,340 
inhabitants)  , Wolfenbiittel  (8310)  , and  Helm- 
stedt  (6273)  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews, 
all  the  inhabitants  aro  Germans:  242,700  are 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  MECKLENBURG- 
8TRELITZ. 

THK  RULING  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  BIRTIIS  AND  DEATHS  IN  1835. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  BUDGKT.  AHMY.  FORM 

OF  GOVKBNMRNT,  AND  OF  THK  COURT.  NATUHK 

OF  THK  -COUNTRY.  MANUFACTURES.  UKLIGION. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  ruling  family  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  Is 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  present  grand 
duke  is  George,  bom  August  12,  1779,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  Nov.  6,  1816,  and  was 
married,  in  1817,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  whom 
he  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  Frederic, 
the  heir-apparent,  was  born  Oct.  17,  1819.  Of 
the  duke’s  two  sisters,  Theresa,  princess  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  died  lately;  the  other  is  Fre- 
derica, queen  of  Hanover. 

The  grand  duchy  comprises  an  area  of  36. M 
square  miles;  viz.,  of  29. 60  in  the  principality 
of  Ratzeburg.  The  population  at  the  end  of 
1835,  was  85,257.  There  are  9 towns,  of  which 
New  Streiitz  contains  5767  inhabitants,  New 
Brandenburg  6003,  Friesland  4433,  and  Old 
Streiitz  3089;  there  are  also  2 market-towns, 
219  villages,  (in  135  of  which,  there  are  chur- 
ches}, 245  ducal  estates  and  domains,  and  65 
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are  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  geese , game, 
ami  fish. 

Its  maim  fact  h res  are  not  very  numerous : the 
mo.st  remarkable  are  of  linen,  tahacco  and  leather. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  ami 
the  55  livings  under  the  direction  of  5 synods ; 
the  number  of  clergymen  is  66.  The  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  consistorial  court.  At  the  head  of  the 
department  of  justice,  is  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal;  under  it  is  the  chancery  of  justice;  be- 
sides these,  there  are  8 town- magistrates,  4 
bailiffs,  and  the  patrimonial  courts. 

Several  particulars  at  the  close  of  the  prece- 
ding chapter  apply  equally  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  the  reigning  family , of  Meeklenburg- 
Strelityi  and  of  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  GRAND  DUCHY  OP  OLDENBURG. 


THR  RULING  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION; 
BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  1833.  JIKLIGION EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS.  ARMY.  FORM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT *,  MINISTERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

The  grand -ducal  house  of  Oldenburg  is  of 
the  Lutheran  religion.  The  present  duke  is  Au- 
gustus, born  in  1783,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1829.  He  has  been  three  times  mar- 
ried; first,  to  Adelaide,  princess  of  Anhalt- 
Bernburg-Schaumburg , who  died  1820;  second- 
ly, to  Ida,  the  sister  of  his  late  wife,  who  died 
1828;  and,  thirdly,  to  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  IV.,  formerly  king  of  Sweden. 
He  has  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom 
Amelia  is  queen  of  Greece;  one  son,  Peter,  the 
heir-apparent,  by  his  second ; and  one  by  his  third. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  provinces  of 
Oldenburg,  and  of  their  population: 


* According  to  the  census  of  1833. 
**  According  to  the  census  of  1838.- 
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In  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  itself,  there  were 
7052  births  in  1833;  of  these  3646  were  male, 
and  3406  female;  there  were  only  4852  deaths. 

The  mass  of  the  population  are  Lutherans, 
but  there  are  70,880  Catholics,  and  2314  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  church. 

Wth  the  exception  of  980  Jews,  all  the  in- 
habitants are  Germans. 

There  is  a Lutheran  superintendant  - general- 
ship, 3 superindantships ; and  101  parishes. 
There  is  a superintendant  of  the  Reformed  church 
and  4 parishes.  The  Catholics  have  a general 
deanary  and  37  parishes. 

There  are  2 gymnasiums,  4 classical  schools, 
a normal  school,  2 town  schools,  a seminary 
for  schoolmasters,  and  a military  academy. 

The  revenue  is.  1,500,000  florins:  there  is  no 
public  debt. 

The  army  consists  of  2 regiments  of  infantry, 
1 */2  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a corps  of  land- 
dragoons. 

The  contingent  to  the  array  of  the  confede- 
racy is  2829  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  without  re- 
presentatives. The  law  of  primogeniture  regulates 
the  succession,  from  which  however,  females  are 
excluded. 

There  are  two  cabinet-ministers,  and  two  pri- 
vy-councillors of  the  cabinet. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are , a grand 
equerry,  a grand  chamberlain,  a marshal,  an 
equerry,  and  a vice-grand-  master. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  country  is  low, 
sandy  and  marshy ; and  it  is  intersected  with 
canals  and  dikes , which  are  necessary  to  drain 
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off  the  water,  and  to  protect  it  against  inunda- 
tion. Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said  not  to  raise  corn 
enough  for  its  domestic  wants.  Oldenburg,  the 
capital,  is  a well-built  city,  with  5503  inhabi- 
tants; it  has  a line  cathedral  and  new  palace; 
in  its  vicinity  have  been  found  colossal  masses 
of  stone,  and  other  relics  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  North. 

The  reigning  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe;  the  first  count  of  Oldenburg  built  the 
city  of  that  name  in  1155,  and  his  posterity 
have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Denmark. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THE  DUCHY  OF  NASSAU. 

HULINO  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION.  CUL- 
TIVATION. BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  1833.  PRIN- 
CIPAL TOWNS.  RELIGION.  EDUCATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. BUDGET.  ARMY.  PORM  OK  GOVERNMENT. 
MINISTERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

The  ducal  house  of  Nassau  is  of  the  Refor- 
med church.  The  present  duke  is  William,  born 
June  14,  1729;  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Nassau- Wreilburg  in  January,  1816,  and  to  that 
of  Nassau-Usingen  in  March,  of  the  same  year. 
He  married,  firstly,  Louisa,  princess  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghausen,  who  died  in  1825,  and,  secondly. 
Pauline,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemberg, 
He  has  seven  children,  three  sons,  and  four 
daughters.  Adolphus,  the  crown-prince,  was 
born  July  24,  1817.  The  duke’s  eldest  daugh- 
ter, princess  Theresa,  is  married  to  prince  Peter 
of  Oldenburg,  nephew  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  a lieutenant-general  in  the  russian  service. 

The  duke  has  one  brother,  Frederic,  who  is 
in  the  Austrian  army,  and  three  aunts,  viz. 
Louisa,  dowager  princess  of  Reuss-Greitz,  Ame- 
lia, dowager  princess  of  Anhalt-Bernburg-Schaum-  . 
burg,  and  Henrietta,  widow  of  Duke  Lewis  of 
Wurtemberg. 

The  area  of  this  duchy,  not  including  the 
streams  of  all  sizes,  is  82>7  German  square  miles. 

19* 
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The  following  is  a view  of  its  bailiwicks  and 
of  their  population:  — 


Area  in 
Acres. 

Population 
in  1834. 

K 

C 

* 

t 2 
-*  £ 

= - 

S - 

Vi  lag*  1. 

_ - 1 

Houses. 

Braubach .... 

47,843 

10,532 

”2 

”2 

15 

1,174 

Diez 

70,448 

13,790 

2 

— 

39 

2,201 

Dillenburg  . . . 

92, ‘235 

15.724 

2 

— 

30 

2,788 

Eltville  .... 

41,313 

11,845 

1 

1 

8 

1,610 

i Hachenburg  . . . 

71,881 

11,003 

1 

— 

53 

1,782 

Hndamar  .... 

58,578 

16,464 

1 

— 

28 

2,639 

Herborn  .... 

98,436 

14,593 

2 

— 

40 

2,570 

Huchheim  . . . 

48,372 

12,141 

1 

1 

15 

2,111 

Hochst  ...• 

46,038 

14,945 

2 

2 

16 

2.160 

Idstein 

92.400 

16,072 

2 

3 

29 

2,698 

Kdnigstein  . . . 

59,748 

14  408 

3 

1 

21 

2.235 

Langenschwalbach 

69,993 

10,793 

1 

— 

33 

1,750 

Limburg  ... 

49,940 

14,352 

1 

1 

17 

2.237 

Marienberg  . . . 

44,125 

8,165 

— 

‘ — 

43 

1,322 

Montabaur  . . . 

65.627 

15,875 

1 

— 

38 

2,450 

Nassau  .... 

66,354 

11,298 

1 

3 

28 

1,887 

Nastatten  . . . 

65,719 

10,925 

1 

3 

32 

1,827 

Reichelsheim  . . 

4,921 

1,327 

1 

1 

241 

Rennerod  . . . 

57,338 

13,404 

— 

1 

34 

2,171 

RQdesheim  . . 

57,435 

12,137 

1 

3 

10 

1,663 

Runkel  .... 

53,017 

12,225 

1 1 

1 

20 

2,007 

St.  Goarshausen 

54,787 

10,711 

2 

1 

23 

1,918 

Sellers  . . . 

73,537 

14,876 

— 

2 

50 

2,475 

Uaingen  . . . 

125,515 

19,938 

1 

2 

47 

3,327 

1 Wallmerod  . . • 

59,527 

13,271 

— 

2 

63 

2,247 

jWeken 

83,949 

9,584 

— 

— 

35 

1,494 

IWeilburg  . . 

94,428 

16,725 

1 

4 

36 

2,769 

Wiesbaden  . . • 

55,727 

19,246 

1 

2 

12 

2,338 

Total  . 

1,812,541 

370,374 

31 

"36 

816|58,631 
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With  respect  to  cultivation,  the  land  is  divi- 
ded as  follows : — 6545  morgens  (acre*)  are 
occupied  by  farm -yards;  7473  are  gardens; 
702,004  are  ploughed  land;  196,120  are  mea- 
dows: 15,543  are  vineries;  1251  are  ponds; 
736,377  are  woods;  106,981  are  trieschland  and 
pasturage;  40,247  are  uncultivated,  or  are  occu- 
pied by  roads,  &c. 

lu  1833,  there  were  12,942  births,  of  which 
6690  were  males,  and  6252  females;  9063  per- 
sons died,  i.  e.,  4557  males,  and  4506  females. 
There  were  3367  marriages. 

According  to  the  census  made  in  April  1838 
the  entire  population  of  the  duchy  was  379,272. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Wiesbaden,  which 
contains  9004  inhabitants,  and  Bibericb,  which 
contains  2859.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Germans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  and  of  a few 
descendants  of  French  Protestants.  With  respect 
to  religion,  196,387  of  the  inhabitants  are  Pro- 
testants, 167,800  Catholics,  184  Mennonites,  and 
6003  Jews. 

There  is  one  bishop  of  the  Protestant  church, 
20  deaneries,  178  parishes,  and  one  theological 
seminary  (at  Herborn).  Of  the.  Catholic  church, 
there  are  one  bishop,  and  one  episcopal  com- 
missariat, 15  deaneries,  133  parishes  and  one 
theological  seminar)  (at  Limburg). 

There  are  three  pedagoglums  in  Nassau,  one 
gymnasium,  one  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  on* 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  agricul- 
tural school,  two  Jfeaf-schools,  and  one  military 
academy.  There  are  658  school-districts,  in  which 
there  are  844  teachers.  Mr.  James,  in  his  work 
on  the  educational  institutions  of  Germany,  sta- 
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tes  that,  in  1833,  66,536  scholars  were  instruc- 
ted in  the  schools  of  these  districts,  while  about 
500  youths  were  educated  in  the  higher  govern- 
ment establishments,  and  a considerable  number 
in  the  private  schools  of  Nassau,  amongst  which 
are  some  of  the  best  in  Germany.  This  gives 
an  average  of  about  one  scholar  to  six  of  the 
population,  77  scholars  to  each  teacher,  and  98 
scholars  to  each  school. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  duchy  is  1,810,000 
florins.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  5,000,000 
florins.  The  debt  of  the  domains,  at  the  end  of 
1830,  was  7,217,154  florins.  With  the  consent 
of  the  States,  a loan  has  been  made  in  1837; 
its  amount  is  2,400,000  florins  bearing  3 p.  c. 
interest. 

The  army  consists  of  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try, one  battalion  of  artillery,  half  a company  of 
pioneers,  one  battalion  of  reserve,  one  garrison, 
and  one  drill  company. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  3028  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional. The  representatives  are  divided  into  two 
benches,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  are 
established  by  the  constitution  of  1817.  The 
succession  is  hereditary,  to  the  exclusion  of  fe- 
males. 

The  ministry  of  state  is  composed  of  a mi- 
nister of  state,  and  of  three  ministerial  coun- 
cillors. The  council  of  state  consists,  at  pre- 
sent, of  the  grand  huntsman,  the  ex-president 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal,  the  chief  of  the 
war  department,  the  director-general  of  the  ta- 
xes, the  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
the  president  of  the  country  - government , the 
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president  and  vice-president  of  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  court  are,  a grand 
huntstnan,  a grand  chamberlain,  a grand  equerry, 
and  a marshal  of  the  court. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  DUKEDOMS  OP  ANHALT. 

RUM  NO  FAMILIES.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION,  ME- 
DIATIZED POSSESSIONS  IN  RUSSIA  OK  THE  DUKE 

OF  COTHKN.  RELIGION.  BUDGET.  ARMY.  FORM  OF 

GOVERNMENT.  MINISTERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  COURT. 

There  are  three  dukedoms  of  Anhalt,-  viz.,  • 
Anhalt-Dessau , Anhalt  - Bernburg  , and  Anlialt- 
Cdthen.  The  ruling  families  of  all  of  them  aro 
of  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  present  duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  Leo- 
pold , born  October  1 , 1794 , who  succeded  his 
grandfather,  Leopold,  in  1817.  He  married,  in 
1818,  Frederica,  daughter  of  Prince  Lewis  of 
Prussia,  by  whom  he  has  two  children,  Frede- 
rica, and  Frederic,  the  heir  apparent,  born  April 
29.  1821. 

The  reigning  duke  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  is  Alex- 
ander Charles,  born  1805,  who  succeded  his  father 
Alexius,  in  1834;  in  which  year,  he  married 
Frederica,  princess  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Gliicksburg.  His  sister  Louisa  is  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Frederic  of  Prussia. 

The  present  duke  of  Anhalt-Cothen  is  Henry, 
born  1778,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in 
1830;  he  married,  in  1819,  Augusta,  of  Reuss- 
Schleiz-KOstritz. 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  divisions  of 
Anhalt,  and  of  their  population:  — 
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Area  in 
Geog 
Square 
Miles. 
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1831. 
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o 

Market 

Towns. 

m 

© 
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<t 

•M 

Houiea. 

Anhalt-Dessau 

17 

57,629 

6 

4 

io7 

8,293 

Auhalt  - Bern- 
burg 

Upper  Duchy  | 

16 

19,917 

5 

12 

j 6,547 

Lower  Duchy  \ 

23,408 

2 

1 

48 

1 rihalt-Cotheu 

15 

36,000 

4 

1 

98 

6,000 

Total  . . 

48 

136,954 

17 

T 

259 

20,480 

Acording  to  the  census  made  in  1837,  the 
entire  population  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau 
amounted  to  60,945. 

The  mediatized  possessions  of  the  duke  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  which  are  all  alienable  except 
the  bailiwick  of  Walternienburg,  comprehend  9 
square  miles,  and  contain  53  villages,  1600 
houses  and  12,000  inhabitants.  The  principality 
of  Pless,  in  Silesia , is  a possession  of  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  house  of  Cothen,  and  belongs 
now  to  Prince  Lewis,  brother  of  the  reigning 
duke,  ft  comprehends  19  square  miles,  and 
contains  2 towns,  2 market-towns,  91  villages, 
and  about  43,000  inhabitants.  The  possessions 
in  the  south  of  Russia  amount  to  about  10  square 
miles,  and  are  now  permanently  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Cothen,  by  the  will  of  the  last  grand  duke. 

The  principal  towns  are,  Dessau  (11,749  in- 
habitants}, Zerbst  (9201),  Cothen  (6035), 
Bernburg  (5995).  The  inhabitants  are  all  Pro- 
testants, with  the  exception  of  1050  Catholics, 
and  2000  Jews, 
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Fn  Dessau,  there  are  21  Lutheran  parishes, 
32  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  2 Catholic;  it 
Bernburg,  42  of  the  evangelical  church;  in  Cd- 
then,  -28  of  the  Reformed,  19  Lutheran,  and  i 
Catholic.  In  Dessau  , there  are  2 gymnasiums, 
in  Bernburg  1,  and  in  Ciithen  2. 


Revenue.  Public  Debt*. 
Florins.  Florins. 


In  Dmsm,  ...  . , . . 800,000 
Bernburg  ......  450,000 

Cdthenf  including  1 
domains  and  other  f 
private  property 
of  the  duke)  . . . ] 

Total 1,500,000 


1.500.000 
600,000 

3,000,000 

5.100.000 


The  contingent  of  Dessau  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy  is  529  men;  of  Bernburg,  370;  and 
of  Cdthen , 325. 

The  form  of  government  is  monarchical , but 
the  right  of  taxation  is  shared  by  the  old  diet 
of  the  duchy.  The  succession  is  hereditary,  to 
the  exclusion  of  females.  The  diet  ( Landschaft ) 
is  composed  of  two  committees ; the  first  con- 
tains four  landcouncillors  for  Bernburg,  Cdthen, 
Dessau  and  Zerbst,  and  the  burgomasters  of 
those  towns ; the  second  consists  of  twelve  pos- 
sessors of  seignorial  estates , and  of  deputies  of 
the  four  abovementioned  towns,  eight  in  number. 
The  ministers  are,  in  Dessau,  a president  of  the 
government,  and  a director  of  the  exchequer.  In 
Bernburg,  they  are  the  same,  and  there  is  also 
a privy-council.  In  Cdthen,  they  are  also  the  same. 

The  chief  officers  in  the  courts  of  Anhalt  arc, 
~v  a marshal  of  the  court,  a master  of  the  hunt, 
and  a capitain  of  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  SCHWARZBURG- 
SONOERSHAUSEN. 

THE  RULING  FAMILY.  DISTRICTS  AND  POPULATION  ; 

TOWNS.  HKL1UION.  BUDGET  J ARMY.  FORM  OF 

GOVERNMENT;  OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF 

THE  COURT. 

The  ruling  family  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen  is  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning 
prince  is  Gunther,  born  September  24,  1801, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on  the  resignation 
of  his  father,  1835;  and  who  married,  first, 
Maria,  princess  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  who 
died  in  1833;  and  secondly,  Matilda,  princess 
of  Hohenlohe-Oehringen.  He  has  three  children 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  Gunther,  and  Leo- 
pold, and  one  by  his  second,  Maria. 

The  territory  of  this  state  comprehends  16,9° 
German  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  7 bai- 
liwicks. The  population  is  54,080.  The  popula- 
tion is  54,080.  The  capital,  Sondershausen,  con- 
tains 3600  inhabitants;  and  Arnstadt,  4842. 
There  are  7 market-towns,  83  villages,  and 
8600  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans, 
with  the  exception  of  200  Catholics. 

The  revenue  is  400,000  florins,  and  the  public 
debt,  which  amounted  to  the  same  sum,  a few 
years  ago,  has  been  reduced  to  79,673  dollars. 
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In  1833,  the  direct  taxes  were  75,123  dollar- • 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OP  SCHWARZBCRG- 
RUDOLSTAHT. 

THK  llUMNG  FAMILY.  DISTRICTS  AND  POPULATION 

TOWNS.  HKI.I6IOV.  BUDGKT  AHMY.  FOKM  OP 

GOVKHNMKNT,  AND  OP  THK  COURT. 

The  ruling  house  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
is  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  The  present  prince 
is  Gunther,  born  November  6,  1793,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  in  1807,  and  who  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  in  1814.  He  married,  in  1816, 
Augusta,  princess  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  and  has 
•two  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Gunther,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  born  in  1821.  He  has  a sis- 
ter, Thecla,  born  in  1795,  princess  of  Schon- 
burg-Waldenburg ; and  a brother,  Albert,  mar- 
ried to  a princess  of  Solms-Braunfels. 

This  state  contains  19*10  German  square  miles, 
and  is  divided  into  11  bailiwicks.  The  entire 
population  is  64,239.  There  are,  7 towns,  1 
market-tow'n , 155  villages,  8 castles,  and  10,281 
houses.  The  town  of  Rudolstadt  contains  4000 
inhabitants;  Prankenhausen,  3900.  All  the  in- 
habitants are  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of 
150  Catholics  and  167  Jews. 

The  revenue  is  about  208,330  dollars : the 
public  debt  (not  including  the  exchequer  debt) 
amounted,  in  1836,  to  80,152  dollars. 
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The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is  589  men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy; 
a died  has  existed  since  1816.  The  prince  of 
Rudolstadt  has  private  property  in  Holstein. 

The  officers  of  government  are,  a chancellor 
of  the  government  and  president  of  the  consis- 
' tory , and  a vice-chancellor.  There  is  a privy 
council  composed  of  the  above  officials,  of  the 
grand  equerry,  and  a privy  councillor. 

The  officers  of  court  are,  a captain  of  the 
castle,  a marshal,  and  a grand  equerry. 
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CHAPTER  ALII. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  HOIIENZOLLERN- 
HECHINGEN. 

THK  RULING  FAMILY.  AtIKA  ; POPULATION  J TOWNS. 

budget;  ahmy.  form  of  govkrnmknt;  mi- 
nisters. 

The  family  of  Hohenzollern  is  the  parent 
tree  of  the  present  Prussian  dynasty.  The  most 
remote  known  ancestor  of  this  race  was  Thas- 
silo,  count  of  Zollern,  who  died  about  800. 
His  descendant  in  the  eight  generation  had  two 
sons,  Frederic  and  Conrad ; the  latter  became 
marcgrave  of  Nuremberg  in  1200,  and  his  grand- 
nephew Frederic,  was  made,  in  1277,  a prin- 
ce; — from  this  last  personage,  the  royal  house 
of  Prussia  is  descended.  ' 

The  ruling  family  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
is  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  present  prince 
is  Frederic,  born  1801,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  September  1838,  and  married  1826, 
Eugenia,  princess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

This  principality  comprehends  German 

square  miles.  The  population  is  21,000,  who 
are  all  Germans  and  Catholics.  There  are  four 
towns,  one  of  which,  Hechingen,  the  capital, 
contains  2800  inhabitants;  25  villages,  and  2420 
houses.  Not  far  from  Hechingen  the  traveller 
discerns  the  ancient  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  the 
cradle  of  the  ruling  family  of  Prussia:  its  lofty 
site  commands  a wide  range  of  scenery. 

20 
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The  revenue  amounts  to  130,000  florins.  The 
contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is 
145  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  ami  it-preseii- 
tative.  Twelve  deputies  form  the  representa- 
tion, of  whom  2 are  chosen  by  (lie  the  town 
of  Hechingen,  and  10  by  the  country-parishes. 
The  succession  to  the  throne,  in  both  Hohen- 
zollerns,  is  regulated  by  the  contract  of  1575, 
and  by  the  Familien-Institut,  of  1821,  which 
was  guaranteed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  law'  of  succession  ex< 
eludes  females,  till  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  house,  in  either  of  three  lines,  is  deceased. 

The  ministers  are,  a president  of  the  govern- 
ment, a privy-councillor,  and  a director  of  Uie 
exchequer. 

This  is  a mountainous  region;  forests  darken 
and  variegate  its  heights,  while  its  valleys  are 
fertile,  and  produce  a sufficient  supply  of  corn 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
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THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  HOHENZOLLERN- 
SIGMAHINGEN. 

THK  RULING  FAMILY.  ARKA.  POPULATION.  TOWNS. 

UKI.IGION.  I’HIVATK  PIIOPKHTY  OK  THK  PHINCK. 

BUDGKT.  AHMY.'  FORM  OK  GOVERNMENT.  MINIS- 
TERS. 

The  ruling  family  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen  is  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  present 
prince  is  Charles  Anthony,  horn  1785,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Anthony,  in  1831,  and  mar- 
ried, in  1808,  Antoinette  Murat,  niece  of  Murat, 
king  of  Naples.  He  has  three  daughters  and 
one  son;  the  latter,  Charles,  the  heir-apparent, 
was  horn  in  1811,  and  married,  in  1834,  Jo- 
sephine, princess  of  Baden. 

The  area  of  this  state  is  18  25  square  miles. 
At  the  end  of  1836  the  population  was  42,542. 
There  are  4 towns , 7 market-towns,  70  villages 
and  hamlets,  8 castles,  and  7107  houses.  'With 
the  exception  of  100  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants 
are  Catholics.  The  capital,  Sigmaringen,  has  a 
population  of  1400.  Besides  this  principality, 
the  monasteries  of  Beuren  ansi  Holzheim  in  Ba- 
varia, ami  the  lordships  of  Boxmeer,  Dixmuiden, 
Berg,  Gendringen,  Elten,  Wisch,  Pannerden  and 
Muhlingen  in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium  , are 
also  possessions  of  the  prince  of  Sigmaringen. 
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The  budget  from  May  1837  to  May  1840  has 
been  fixedat  204,71  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  356  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative. The  diet  is  composed  of  17  members. 

TLo  ministers  are,  a president  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  two  privy-councillors. 
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CHAPTER  XLI1. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  LIECHTENSTEIN.  , 

THK  HUMNG  PAMII.Y.  AREA.  MEDIATIZED  POSSES- 
SIONS OK  THK  PHlNCK.  TOWNS.  BUDGET',  ARMY. 

K0RM  OK  GOVERNMENT}  OFFICERS  OK  GOVERNMENT. 

This  opulent  and  distinguished  family  is 
descended  from  Azo  IV.,  of  Este,  who  died  in 
1037.  The  principality  is  situated  a few  leagues 
south  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine:  is  an  agreeable  district,  containing- 
fine  forests,  and  rearing  a considerable  number 
of  horned-cattle.  The  prince  maintains  a guard 
of  honour  and  a company  of  grenadiers. 

The  house  of  Liechtenstein  is  of  the  Catholic 
religion.-  The  present  prince  is  Aloys,  born  in 
1796,  who  succeeded  his  father,  John,  in  1836. 
He  married,  in  1831,  the  Countess  Francisca  de 
Paula  von  Kinsky,  by  whom  he  has  three 
daughters,  Maria,  Caroline  and  Sophia.  He  has 
six  brothers,  five  of  whom  are  in  the  Austrian 
service;  and  four  sisters. 

The  territory  of  Liechtenstein  comprehends  24 5 
German  square  miles;  but  the  mediatized  prin- 
cipalities and  lordships  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Liechtenstein,  include  104  German  square 
miles : they  are  situated  in  Austria-Proper , Mo- 
ravia, Silesia,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Styria. 

In  Liechtenstein , there  are  5800  inhabitants, 
who  are  all  Catholics.  It  contains  two  market- 
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towns,  of  which  Vaduz  has  697  inhabitants. 
There  are  9 villages,  5 castles,  and  1207  houses. 
The  mediatized  possessions  contain  24  towns, 
35  market-towns,  756  villages,  46  castles,  and 
about  600,000  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  of  the  prince  is  more  than 
1,200,000  florins  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Liechtenstein  pay  5000  florins;  the  domains  of 
that  state  produce  17,000  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is  55  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  has  been 
constitutional  siuce  1818:  the  representatives 

form  one  chamber. 

The  officers  of  government  for  the  principality 
are,  a court-councillor,  and  a chief  bailiff  (06er- 
voyt)  at  Vaduz. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  PRINCIPALITIES  OP  REUSS. 

THK  HCl.lMi  KAMII.IK9.  DIVISIONS  AND  POPULATION? 
PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.  BCD  OUT  ? ARMY.  FORM  OK 
UOVKRNMKNT  ",  MINI  ST  H H S AND  OFKICKRS  OK  THK 
COURTS. 

A, i the  princes  of  Reuss  are  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  heads  of  the  different  fami- 

lies are  as  follows:  — 1.  Henry  XX.,  prince 
of  Reuss- Graiz,  born  1794,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  1836,  married,  1834,  to  Sophia,  prin- 
cess of  Ldwenstein - Wertheim- Rosenberg;  2. 
Henry  LX1I.,  prince  of  Reuss-Selileitz,  born  1785, 
succeeded  his  father  1818;  3.  Henry  LXIV., 

prince  of  Reuss- Schleiz- Kostritz,  born  1787, 
succeeded  his  father  1814;  4.  Henry  LXXII., 

prince  of  Reuss-Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf,  born 
1797,  succeeded  his  father  1822.  The  family 
of  Graiz  is  the  elder  line;  all  the  others  are 
members  of  the  younger,  or  Schleiz.  * 

The  following  is  a view  of  the  divisions  of 
Reuss , and  of  their  population : — 
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Iii  1835,  the  lordship  of  Dreyssig,  in  the 
YVeissenfels  circle  of  the  Prussian  dukedom  of 
Saxony,  fell  to  the  prince  of  Lobenstein-Ebers- 
dorf,  who  took  possession  of  it,  June  9,  1835. 
It  consists  of  24  villages. 

The  principal  towns  of  Reuss  are,  Gera  (9050 
* inhabitants) , and  Graiz  (6300).  The  popula- 
tion is  entirely  German,  with  the  exception  of 
300  Jews  ; besides  whom  and  400  Herrnhuters, 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans. 

The  revenue  of  Graiz  is  140,000  florins;  of 
Schleiz  200,000  florins;  of  Lobenstein  210,000 ; 
and  of  Kostritz  60,000. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is,  206  men  for  the  elder  line,  and  538  for  the 
younger. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  constitu- 
tional. The  diet  consist  of  three  deputies  of 
the  nobles,  aud  four  of  the  towns,  for  Graiz; 
of  three,  of  the  nobles,  and  three  of  the  towns, 
for  Schleiz;  of  the  same,  for  Lobenstein  and 
Ebersdor/;  and  for  Gera,  of  six  deputies  of  the 
nobles,  and  two  of  the  town,  Gera. 

There  is  one  minister  at  Graiz,  who  has  the 
titles  of  president  of  the  prince’s  cabinet,  of  the 
government,  the  exchequer,  the  consistory,  and 
the  department  of  taxation.  At  Schleiz,  and 
at  Ebersdorf,  the  cabinet  consists  of  three  in- 
dividuals. 


At  Reuss -Graiz,  there  is  a marshal  of  the 


«ourt;  at  Schleiz,  a marshal  of  the  house;  at 
Lobenstein  and  Ebersdorf,  a marshal  of  the 
house,  an  equerry,  and  a court-cavalier. 


Gera  is'  the  chief  place  of 
«>f  Reuss;  it  is  a handsome 


the  principalities 
town , containing 
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11,000  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  active  ma- 
nufactures and  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  magnificient  valley  of  the  Elster.  The  agree- 
able baths  of  Ronneburg  are  in  the  vicinity. 
The  waters  are  ferruginous,  and  are  used  both 
internally  and  externally. 
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PRINCIPALITY  OF  LIPPE. 


THK  Hl'MNG  FAMILY.  DISTRICTS',  POPULATION  ; TOWNS. 
HKI.IGION.  B17DIIKT.  ARMY.  FORM  OP  GOVBRN- 
MKNTJ  OFPICKRS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
COURT. 


Tlie  ruling  family  of  Lippe  is  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  present  prince  is  Leopold, 
born  1796,  who,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  succeeded  to  his  father,  April  4, 
1802.  He  married,  1820,  Emilia,  princess  of 
Sehwarzbiirg-Sondershausen,  born  April  28,  1800, 
by  whom  he  has  eight  children;  Leopold,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  born  1821.  The  prince  has 
one  brother,  Frederic,  who  was  born  in  1797, 
and  is  now  an  officier  of  the  Austrian  army. 

The  territory  of  Lippe  comprises  20. 60  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  12  bailiwicks.  The 
population  in  1828,  was  76,718.  There  are  6‘/2 
towns  •■',  6 market-  towns , 44  parishes,  and 
12,218  houses.  The  capital,  Detmold,  contains 
2400  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants,  with  the 
exception  of  5100  Lutherans,  and  1600  Catho- 
lics, are  all  members  of  the  Reformed  church. 

The  revenue  is  490,000  florins;  the  public 
debt , 700,000  florins. 


’’  (>  In  towns  So  described  by  Hasscl  and  Hitler. 

, ha  0f  °np  of  th'*°  ‘°"-ns  i"  probably 

situated  in  a neighbouring  principality. 
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The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy is  690  men. 

The  government  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative ; the  constitution  was  granted  1819.  The 
diet  consists  of  seven  deputies  of  the  nobles,  se- 
ven of  the  towns , and  seven  of  the  villages, 
forms  one  chamber,  and  deliberates  on  legisla- 
tion and  taxation. 

The  chief  officers  of  government  are,  a pre- 
sident of  the  government  and  exchequer,  a di- 
rector of  the  chancery  of  justice  and  criminal 
tribunal,  and  a director  of  the  consistory. 

The  chief  officers  of  court  are,  a marshal, 
and  a captain  of  the  eastle. 
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THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

THK  RULING  FAMILY.  DISTRICTS  AND  POPULATION. 
TOWNS.  RELIGION.  BUDGET.  AHMY.  FORM  OF 
GOVERNMENT.  MINISTERS. 

The  ruling  house  of  Schaumburg-Lippe  is  of 

1 he  Protestant  religion.  The  present  prince  is 
Georg  William,  born  in  1784,  who,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  1787  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1807.  In  1816,  he  married  Ida,  prin- 
cess of  Waldeck,  by  whom  he  has  live  children; 
Adolphus,  the  heir-apparent,  was  born  in  1817. 
He  has  two  sisters,  one  of  whom , Wilbelmine 
is  married  to  the  count  of  Munster. 

The  territory  of  this  principality  comprises 
9.75  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  six  baili- 
wicks. The  population  is  26,000;  the  capital, 
Biickeburg,  contains  4227  inhabitants.  There  are 

2 towns , 3 market  towns , 99  villages , and 
4250  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans, 
with  the  exception  of  3600  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  and  about  100  Catholics. 

The  revenue  is  215,000  florins,  which  is 
principally  furnished  by  the  domains. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is  240  men. 
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Tbe  government  is  monarchical  and  represen- 
tative. 

The  ministers  are,  a director  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  chancery  of  justice , a director 
of  the  exchequer,  and  a director  of  the  consis- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  MVIII. 

THE  PRINCIPALITY  OF  WALDECK. 

THK  HUMNG  FAMILY.  DISTRICTS  AND  POPULATION. 
TOWNS.  RKI.IGION.  BUDGKT.  FORM  OF  GOVKRN- 
MKNT.  OFFICKRS  OF  GOVBRNMBNT,  AND  OF  THK 
COURT. 

The  ruling  family  of  Waldeck  is  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  present  prince  is  George, 
horn  Sept.  20, 1789,  who  susceeded  to  the  throne, 
Sept.  9,  1813,  and  who  was  married,  June  26, 
1823,  to  Emma,  princess  of  Anhalt-Bernburg- 
Schaumburg.  He  has  four  children:  George,  the 
lieir-apparent,  was*born  January  13,  1831.  The 
prince  of  Waldeck  has  one  sister,  Ida,  princess 
of  Schaumhurg-Lippe,  and  two  brothers,  Charles, 
who  is  in  the  Bavarian  army,  and  Hermann, 
who  is  in  the  Austrian  army. 

The  territory  of  Waldeck  comprehends  2106 
square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  four  districts: 
the  population  is  56,000.  The  principal  towns 
are,  Corbacli  (2200  inhabitants) , and  Arolsen, 
tbe  residence  of  the  prince  (above  2000).  The 
principality  of  Pyrmont,  which  forms  part  of  the 
possessions  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  contains 
6000  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory, 14  towns,  105  villages,  and  12,000  houses. 
With  the  exception  of  600  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  800  Catholics,  and  500  Jews, 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans. 
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The  revenue  is  480,000  florins.  The  public 
debt  amounts  to  1,400,000  florins.  The  contin- 
gent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy,  is  519  men. 

The  government  is  a constitutional  monarchy; 
the  constitution  is  of  ancient  date,  but  was  re- 
newed in  1816;  the  representatives  form  a single 
chamber..  WakteeJt  was  formerly  a fief  of  the 
electorate  of  Hesse;  Pyrmont,  of  Prussia.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  was  introduced,  1698.  The 
family  of  YValderk-Bergheim  holds  its  posses- 
sions under  tire  supremacy  of  Waldeck,  9ut  in 
respect  to  the  possession  of  Limpurg,  is  num- 
bered amongst  the  mediatized  families  of  YVur- 
temberg. 

The  officers  of  government  are,  a president  of 
the  government,  a president  of  the  chamber,  a 
director  of  the  tribunal  of  the  coart,  and  a privy 
councillor. 

The  officers  of  the  court  are,  a marshal,  and 
a grand-equerry. 

The  agreeable  bathing-place,  Pyrmont,  is  the 
most  remarkable  town  in  this  state,  it  presents 
an  excellent  specimen  of  the  German  spas;  less 
affected,  perhaps,  by  caprice  ami  fashion,  than 
most  others. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  LANDGRAVIATE  OF  HESSE -HOMB UR G. 

RULING  FAMILY.  PROVINCES  AND  POPULATION.  TOWNS. 

RELIGION.  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  LANDGRAVE. 

BUDGET.  ARMY.  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT.  MI- 
NISTER. OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

This  small  state  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  and  has  been  latter- 
ly augmented  in  its  domains  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Austria.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
Englishman , as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  the  daugthers  of  George  III, 
who  married  the  late  landgrave,  Frederic  Jo- 
seph, a distinguished  soldier  and  eldest  brother 
0/  the  present  landgrave,  Philip  Augustus,  born 
in  1779,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1839. 

The  area  of  this  state  comprises  7. 84  German 
square  miles,  of  which  2.25  are  in  the  lordship 
of  Homburg,  and  5.S9  in  the  lordship  of  Mei- 
senheim.  The  population  is  24,000 ; 8800  souls 
are  in  Homburg,  and  15,200  in  Meisenheim. 
There  are  3 towns,  1 market  town,  31  villa- 
ges, 27  hamlets,  3270  houses;  The  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  20,730  Germans , 1200  French 
and  Walloons,  and  1050  Jews.  In  1826,  there 
were  14,000  members  of  the  reformed  church, 
6000  Lutherans , and  3000  Catholics.  The  ca- 
pital, Homburg,  contains  3600  inhabitants;  the 
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town  of  Meisenheim,  2000.  The  landgrave  is 
also  proprietor  of  the  bailiwicks  of  Winningen, 
Hotensleben,  and  Oebisfelde  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
and  of  some  other  private  estates. 

The  revenue  is  180,000  florins,  to  which  the 
Prussian  bailiwicks  contribute  34,000.  The  pu- 
blic debt  amounts  to  450,000  florins.  The  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  200 
men. 

The  government  is  a pure  monarchy.  The 
landgrave  belongs  to  the  second  principal  line 
of  the  house  of  Hesse,  by  the  family -laws  of 
which  he  is  bound.  In  respect  to  the  succession, 
the  law  of  primogeniture  of  the  family  of  Hesse 
is  equally  in  force  here.  The  ruling  family  is 
of  the  Lutheran  religion. 

The  only  minister  of  importance  is  entitled 
director  of  the  government. 

The  chief  officer  of  court  is  a grand  equerry,, 
who  also  performs  the  functions  of  marshal. 
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Theis  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Europa,  ami 
was  only  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Diet  in 
1826  *.  It  is  designated  by  Balbi  as  the  sSeig- 
neury  of  Knipbausen.*  It  adjoins  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  and  has  some  possessions  in  that 
country,  as  well  as  in  Brabant,  Guelderland, 
and  Overyssel.  The  capital  of  this  state  is  cal- 
led Kniphausen,  and  is  said  to  be  a handsome 
residence,  with  about  fifty  inhabitants  ***.' 

Bentinck  is  a 7/rt/^sovereignty : the  count  is 
bound  to  do  homage  for  his  territory  to  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  present  count  is  Gu- 
slavus,  born  in  1809,  who,  as  his  eldei*  brother 
William  had  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  succeeded  his  father,  October  22,  1835. 
William,  the  elder  brother,  is  now,  we  believe, 
an  American  citizen,  and  an  agriculturist  in  the 

The  republic  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy,  is  the 
smallest  slate  in  Europe.  It  covers  an  area  of  one 
and  a half  German  miles,  and  contains  7000  inhabitants. 
An  amusing  picture  of  it  has  been  given  by  the  late 
historian,  Dr.  Gillies,  in  Seward’s  ‘Anecdotes,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  247. 

**  Balbi,  A bnge  de  Geographic.  p.  201. 
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county  of  Warren,  in  Missouri:  another  brother, 
Frederic,  is  an  officer  in  the  Hanoverian  army. 

The  territory  of  Bentinck  consists  of  the  lordship 
of  Varel,  comprehending  2,2°  German  square  miles, 
and  containing  6000  inhabitants;  and  of  the  lord- 
ship  of  Kniphausen,  comprehending  i:/20  German 
square  miles,  and  containing  3100  inhabitants. 
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FRANKFORT:  territory  and  population;  rkli- 
gion;  form  of  govkrnmknt;  rkvknuk  ; army. 
LUBECK:  territory  and  population;  rkli- 
gion;  towns;  form  of  govkrnmknt;  army; 
rkvknuk.  BREMEN : territory  and  popula- 
tion; BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS;  FORM  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT; army;  budgkt.  HAMBURG:  territory 
and  population;  rkugion;  towns;  form  of 
government;  army;  rkvknuk. 

FRANKFORT. 

Frankfort  has  been  a free  town  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  since  1154,  anil  its  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  confirmed  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. In  1815,  it  became,  by  virtue  of  a de- 
claration of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  one  of  the 
free  towns  of  the  German  confederacy,  and  was 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  Diet. 

Its  territory  comprises  433  German  square  miles,, 
and  contains  63,200  inhabitants , 1 town,  2 mar- 
ket-towns, 5*/2  villages,  and  4700  houses,  (which, 
in  1832,  were  insured  for  42,684,450  florins>. 
The  town  itself  contains  54,250  inhabitants,  not 
including  strangers:  the  greater  part  are  Lu- 
therans; of  the  Reformed  church  there  are  2000; 
of  Catholics,  6000;  and  of  Jews,  5200.  In 
1833,  there  were  1062  births,  and  1230  deaths. 
The  form  of  government  is  democratic;  accor- 
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ding  to  the  constitution  of  May,  1816,  the  high- 
est power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  Christian 
inhabitants.  The  legislative  chamber  consists  of 
20  senators,  20  members  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  and  45  members,  chosen  from 
the  Christian  community.  The  senate,  which  is 
the  executive , consists  of  42  members,  who  are 
divided  into  three  benches;  namely,  14  sheriffs 
C Schoffen') , 14  young  senators,  and  14  others 
( Rathsverwandten ).  The  two  burgomasters  are 
chosen  from  the  whole  body  of  the  senate;  the 
elder  from  the  first  bench,  and  the  younger  from 
the  second. 

The  permanent  committee  of  51,  consists  of 
citizens  who  must  be  Christians  of  an  autho- 
rized denomination,  and  of  at  least  six  lawyers. 

The  revenue  is  760,000  florins.  The  public 
debt  amounts  at  present  to  8 millions  and  a 
half  of  florins. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy, 
479  men. 

Frankfort  possesses  many  remnants  of  its 
former  splendour.  The  following  are  the  more  re- 
markable public  buildings  of  historial  note.  The 
town  hall,  called  “der  Homer" , witnessed  the 
election  of  the  Ronnan  Emperors ; after  their  co- 
ronation in  the  cathedral , which  is  close  by,  they 
dined  in  one  of  the  large  halls  where  the  elec- 
tors of  the  empire  attended  upon  them,  in  their 
capacity  of  hereditary  cup-bearer,  &c.  A series  of 
portraits,  of  the  Emperors,  after  contemporary 
prints  and  pictures,  occupies  at  present  several 
eminent  German  painters,  and  will  shortly 
embellish  this  hall,  full  of  historical  recollections. 
The  golden  bull,  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
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empire,  granted  in  1366  by  tbe  emperor  Charles  IV 
and  written  upon  45  sheets  of  parchment,  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Romer.  — Close 
to  the  Fahrthnr  lies  the  ancient  " Saalhof ,”  pa- 
lace built  by  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  where 
Charles  le  Chauve  was  born  and  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  his  sons  resided  for  a considerable 
period.  Of  this  ancient  building  nothing  is  left, 
but  the  chapel , with  walls  6 feet  wide,  which 
is  used  now  as  warehouse.  — The  <e Deutsche 
Haus ” formerly  palace  of  the  Teutonic  order  and 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  serves  now  as  barracks  for  the  austrian 
garrison. 

The  two  hospitals  of  Frankfort  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  particular.  The  “heilige  Geist- 
Hospital”  has  existed  for  many  centuries,  is  richly 
endowed  and  is  more  especially  devoted  to 
poor,  foreign  servants.  The  new  building,  lately 
erected  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
is  one  of  the  finest,  Frankfort  can  boast  of. 
The  other  hospital  has  been  founded  in  1763 
by  Dr.  Senkenberg,  for  the  use  of  poor  citizens, 
and  its  revenues  have  of  late  been  considerably 
increased  by  various  donations.  A tolerably  com- 
plete medical  library,  a good  botanical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre  are  connected  with 
the  establishment.  Lectures  on  botany  and  ana- 
tomy are  also  delivered  there. 

There  is  also  a good  hospital  built  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Jewish  community  ; a lunatic  asy- 
lum, known  throughout  Germany  for  its  excellent 
arrangements;  an  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  epileptics;  an  orphan  asylum  in  which  200 
boys  and  girls  receive  an  .education  perfectly 
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suited  to  their  future  welfare;  and  several  in- 
stitutions for  the  support  of  the  aged , sirk  and 
poor. 

Frankfort  is  very  richly  provided  with  schools 
of  almost  every  description;  there  is  1 gymna- 
sium, 5 Protestant  and  4 Catholic'  town  schools, 
1 Jewish  establishment  of  public  instruction,  dt* 
vided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  section , 1 poly- 
technical  school , several  Kleinklnderschulen  , for 
childern  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  age  re- 
quired for  admittance  into  the  town-schools. 

In  1817,  the  Senkenberg  society  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  natural  history  has  been  founded 
by  Frankfort  Scholars  among  whom  the  traveller 
Edward  Ruppell  is  the  most  conspicuons.  Its 
Museum  its  particularly  rich  in  productions  of 
Africa,  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  have,  several 
times,  been  explored  by  that  gentleman.  — Of 
the  „9tddetgche , Institut”  we  have  given  some  ae- 
* count  In  Chapt.  VIH. 

Frankfort  possesses  also  a good  town  - library 
of  more  than  50,000  volumes  containing  the  col- 
lections of  the  former  convents  and  abbeys, 
many  interesting  manuscripts , a very  complete 
collection  of  works  on  German  history  and  a mi- 
cellaneous  selection  of  pr eductions  in  the  other 
departments  of  science.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of 
this  handsome  building,  which  was  erected  about 
15  years  ago,  are  some  roman  vases,  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

In  Frankfort,  as  in  some  other  German  cities, 
are  public  burialgrounds,  provided  with  houses 
in  which  every  arrangement  is  made,  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  to  life,  if  any  spark 
should  still  remain  in  the  body. 
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the  fingers  of  the  corpse  (which  lies  a certain 
time  in  the  coffin  previously  to  interment  in  a 
chamber  appointed  for  the  purpose,)  are  placed 
in  the  handle  of  a bell-rope,  attached  to  an 
alarm-clock,  which  last  hangs  in  the  room  of 
an  attendant  who  is  placed  to  watch.  When  a 
citizen  dies,  his  family  give  notice  to  the  au- 
thorities: they  remove  the  body  very  soon  to 
the  building  within  the  cemetery,  where  it  is  well 
attended  throughout,  and  every  means  afforded 
of  aiding  resuscitation. 

LUBECK. 

The  ancient  town  of  Lubeck  has  been  inde- 
pendent since  1226.  In  1241,  it  became  a part 
ofs  and , indeed  the  capital  of  the  Hanse  con- 
federacy. Since  1815,  it  has  been  received  into 
the  number  of  the  free  towns  of  the  German 
confederacy.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court, 
of  appeal  for  the  free  towns. 

Its  territory  comprises  6 3/4  German  square 
miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  46,503  Germans,  who 
are  all  Lutherans,  with  the  exception  of  300 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  400  Catholics, 
and  400  Jews.  There  are  2 towns,  68  villa- 
ges and  hamlets,  and  6437  houses.  In  the  ca- 
pital, there  are  25,000  inhabitants;  in  Trave- 
munde,  1000;  and  in  the  part  of  Bergedorf,  which 
belongs  to  Lubeck,  5803. 

The  government  is  democratical,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  senate  and  the  citizens  gene- 
rally: its  form  was  established  by  the  compact 
QBiirgerrecess ) 1669.  The  senate  is  the  su- 
preme administrative  and  executive  power;  it  is 
aomposed  of  20  members,  namely',  4 burgomas- 
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tors  and  16  councillors;  the  two  syndici  and  the 
procurator  have  no  voice.  There  are  twelve 
colleges  of  citizens. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confederacy 
is  406  men. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Lubeck  is 
526,000  florins  ; and  the  public  debt , 3,850,000 
florins,  of  which  1,760,000  florins  are  not  to  be 
repaid , belonging  to  the  churches  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  of  the  town,  who  receive  an- 
nuities in  lieu  of  interests. 

If  the  answers  supplied  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are  correct , the  mortality  at  I.u- 
beck  is  only  1 in  56,  the  births  are  1 in  53^, 
and  the  manages  1 in  177.  The  deaths  under 
the  age  of  one  year  are  reported  as  only  1 in 
7.  These  statements,  however,  as  Mr.  Senior 
remarks,  do  not  appear  to  rest  on  enumeration. 

Before  a man  is  allowed  to  marry,  he  must 
prove  that  he  is  in  regular  employ,  which  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  a wife ; and  he  must  ’ 

. also  become  a burgher , and  equip  himself  in 
the  uniform  of  the  burgher  guard , which,  toge-  • 
thcrf  may  cost  hint  nearly  four  pounds  sterling. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficult  subject  of 
the  diet  of  public  institutions,  I shall  give  here 
the  allowance  at  the  Poor  and  Workhouse,  for 
every  individual  daily:  — 1 *j2  lb.  of  coarse  rye 
bread,  2'ja  lb.  of  vegetables  or  porridge,  accor- 
ding to  the  season,  and  sometimes  rice;  1 bottle  * 
of  weak  beer;  and  monthly,  also,  1 */a  lb.  of 
meat,  and  *|2  lb.  of  butter,  lard,  or  fat,  to  cook 
the  food  with. 
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BREMEN 

Is  benefited  by  the  commerce  of  the  Weser , at 
the  mouth  of  which  river  it  is  situated.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  this  port  in 
1829,  was  881,  of  which  110  were  from  Great 
Britain,  321  from  North  Germany.  # 

Bremen  became  independent  so  early  as\  the 
reign  of  Otho  I.,  but  the  town  was  long  clai- 
med by  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  dukes  of 
Brunswick , and  was  first  universally  recognised 
as  independent,  in  1731,  although  it  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  as  early  as 
1640.  Its  territory which , in  1827,  was  some- 
what enlarged,  comprises  3. 2 German  square  mi- 
les,, and  contains  52,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
35,000  are  Lutherans , 1 5,000  members  of  the 
Reformed  church,  and  1500  Catholics.  There  is 
1 town,  1 market  town,  and  58  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  town  itself  contains  40,000  inha- 
bitants. In  1833,  there  were  1347  births,  1094 
deaths,  and  362  marriages. 

The  form  of  government  is  democratic.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  assembly  of 
citizens  f Burger  convent),  the  executive  in  a se- 
nate, which  consists  of  4 burgomasters,  2 sin- 
tlici,  and  25  councillors. 

A body  of  485  men  is  the  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy. 

Dollars. 

The  Revenue  of  1837 , was  . . . 536,077 

The  Expenditure  is 580,206 

Deficit 44,129 


* Se<s  Murray's  valuable  " Encyclopedia  of  Geogra- 
phy,” p.  705. 
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The  public  debt  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
5,000,060  dollars. 

Education  for  the  poor  is  provided  gratuitous- 
ly; and  the  poor  are  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  claim 
to  parochial  relief,  or  by  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment. There  is  a Poorhouse ; among  the  inma- 
tes about  220  destitute  able-bodied  individuals 
were  recently  maintained  t and  were  obliged  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 

HAMBURG. 

Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne. 
It  forms  a central  point  of  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe. 
In  the  thirtheenth  century , it  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  LubecK,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  Hanseatic  League.  It  continued 
to  increase  in  prosperity , until  the  fatal  epoch 
of  1807,  when  the  French  army  entered  it,  and 
Napoleon  seized , in  his  usual  fashion , on  the 
public  property.  Attempting,  in  1813,  to  throw 
off  the  hateful  yoke,  the  good  Hamburghers  suf- 
fered new  calamities  — the  traces  of  which  are 
still  imprinted  on  their  fortunes  and  recollections. 

This  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the 
world ; the  one  in  which  foreigners  of  all  na- 
tions feel  most  at  home , and  the  one  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  understood.  Al- 
though the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Germany, 
it  has  no  air  of  ostentation;  a general  tone  of 
simplicity  prevails  on  the  surface.  The  climate 
is  not  very  favourable , but  the  surrounding 
country  is  beautiful,  and  its  peasants  retain 
many  a pituresque  relic  of  the  ancient  costume. 
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Hamburg  entered  into  the  Hanse  confederacy 
in  1241;  its  celebrated  maritime  law  was  es- 
tablished, 1262;  and  in  1816,  it  was  declared 
one  of  the  German  free  towns.  Its  territory, 
including  its  share  of  Bergedorf,  comprises  7. 10 
German  square  miles,  and  contains  150,000  in- 
habitants, 134,840  of  whom  are  Lutherans,  4050 
of  the  Reformed  church,  3060  Catholics,  550 
Mennonites,  and  7500  Jews.  The  town  of  Ham- 
burg itself  contains  122,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  in  the  territory,  2 towns,  2 market-towns, 
18  parishes  50  villages  and  hamlets,  and  12,651 
houses. 

The  form  of  government  is  democratic ; the 
supreme  power,  according  to  the  act  of  1712, 
and  other  compacts,  is  divided  between  council- 
lors and  citizens.  The  council  consists  of  36 
members,  of  whom  4 burgomasters,  and  24  coun- 
cillors, are  in  senatu,  and  have  a seat  and  vote; 
the  other  members  are  4 syndic!,  1 protonotary, 
1 archivarius,  and  2 secretaries,  who  only  pos- 
sess a votum  consullativum,  and  who  are  de  senatu. 

The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  confede- 
racy, is  1298  men. 

It  has,  moreover,  a regular  army  of  1050 
men,  185  horsemen,  and  a civic  militia.  The 
revenue  is  1,500,000  florins;  the  public  debt 
13,500,000. 

In  1832,  about  25.000/.  was  distributed  in 
weekly  relief  among  registered  poor,  amounting, 
on  an  average,  to  2900  individuals,  or  heads  of 
families.  Half  of  the  adult  paupers  appear  to 
have  been  foreigners.  The  want  of  a work- 
house is  lamented  by  some.  The  number  of 
persons  buried  in  (he  same  year  at  the  expense 
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of  the  Institution  for  the  Poor K was  459,  or 
nearly  one -tenth  of  the  average  number  of 
deaths.  The  poor  are  extremely  numerous,  their 
dwellings  are  very  generally  in  cellars  ■ but  the 
city  abounds  hr  excellent  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  suffering,  among  which , the  General 
Hospital  deserves  particular  observation,  ami  is 
usually  considered  by  the  medical  men  of  Ger- 
many as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  all 
their  institutions  for  the  sick. 
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